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CHAPTER 1 

MONTMORENCY — TH3 NffW mLobA. 

Tns many oonditJona of intellectual produeUrenesa 
are Btill hidden In inch profound obscurity that wo 
are nnable to explain why a penod of itonny moj£ 
agitation soema to be in certain naturae the faKLi*- 
pen hie antecedent of their high eat creative effort. 
Byron I* one matance, and Rouiaeau 1 * another In 
which the current of cumulating force made tin* 
rapid way from the lower to the higher part* of 
character and only expended itaolf after haring 
traversed the whole range of emotion and faculty 
from their mean eat, moat reelnUo, moat personal 
forma of exercise, np to the rrmmifc of what u lofty 
and ideal No man waa erer involved in auch an 
odioua complication of moral maladie* as beset Roua- 
sean in the winter of 1758. Yet within three yean of 
thu miserable epoch he had completed not only the 
New Helolea, which ia the monument of hu fall, but 
the Social Contract, which waa the moat influential, 
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and Lnuluis vlmli was p r t}p[.i tin nm t < k < if* d 
and spiritual, of nil the pi*>dui (ton * of tin pr»hhr 
genius of 1 1 met! m the? ught* ■ nth <■> niun A poor 
light-hrarlcd Jfnnnont<l t li*>t i tint the **e r t , f <,f 
Loussi in’s BUett > 1 1\ m till i tr« unrt iiu «' fit t ho 
begin to Mitt* 1 ito, and it i, tin< that no otii r 
nutlior, so considpi ibb* os Itotis ui, wait* d until th* 
ago of lift) foi tho full Mgour of hi - in-.jMr.it ton \<> 
talc of joar-, howc\) i, < »nld !n\o ripcm d r u< h fruit 
without n itnc strength and imommunn d>h iv, u*ir 
Nor can the mcclnmc il movement of tin o }, to r 
oulcrcd character-, vhich keep the bihmo e>f tin* 
w orld c\ en, imp it t to literature tli it pouih tr fpiahU , 
pccuhat hut not the finest, that coint- from txj>‘ ntneo 
1 i\tho black unbghtcd abuses of the L oiil 

The period of actual production mis cxtertmllj 
calm The New Ilclopa was completed in 1 7 50, and 
published m 17G1 The Sot ml Contract was pub 
lishcd m Ihcspimg of 17G2, and Luultus a few week- 
later Throughout this period Kousstnu was, for the 
Inst timo m 1m life, nt peace with most of Ins fellow- 
Thougli honcacr relented fiom his antipitln to the 
Ilolbacluans, for tho time it slumbered, until a more 
i cal and serious persecution than am w huh he imputed 
to them, trausfoi mod his anti jiathj intonglooim fienn 
Tho new fnends whom lie made at Montmorency 
were among the greatest people m the kingdom 
The Duko of Luxembourg (1702-G1) was a marshal 
of France, and as intimate a fnend of tho king as 
tho lung was capable of baung The AIiiiTlmlo do 
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Luxembourg (1707-87) bad been one of the moat 
beautiful, and eontinuod to be one of the moet 
brilliant leaden of the last aristocratic generation 
that was destined to sport on the slope* of the 
volcano. The former seems to hare been a loyal and 
homely soul the latter restlosa, nnpenona, pene- 
trating, Tmamiable. Their dealings with Bouoeau 
were marked by perfect nnoerlty and straightforward 
friendship. They gate him a convenient apartment 
in a small rammer lodge in the park, to which he 
retreated when ho cared for a change from his narrow 
cottage. He was a constant guest at their table, 
where he met the highest personage* in Franco. The 
marshal did not disdain to pay him visits, or to walk 
with him, or to discuss hla pnrate afiain. TJpJble 
aa ever to ahine m con tui option, yet eager to «how 
hi* great fnenda that they had to do with no common 
mortal, Bon»«*su bethought him of reading the New 
Helolsa aloud to them. At ten in tho morning he 
n*ed to wait upon the mar^chale, and there by her 
bedside he read the rtory of tho lore, the sin, the 
repentance of Julie, the distraction of Saint Prcux, 
the wisdom of "Weimar and tho sago friendship of 
Lord Edward, in tones which enchanted her both 
with hu book and its author far all the re*t of the 
day as all the women in Franco were so toon to be 
enchanted. 1 Thla, as he expected, amply reconciled 
her to the nncouthness and olnmmrte*a of hi* conrer 
sataan, which was at least aa maladroit and as spirit- 
1 a*/., x. a. 
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less m the presence of a duchess as it ■was in presences 
less imposing 

One side of character is obviously tested by the 
way m which a man bears himself m lus iclations 
with those of greater social consideration Rousseau 
was taxed by some of his plebeian enemies with a 
most unheroic deference to Ins patncian friends He 
had a dog whose name v, as Due AVhcn ho came to 
sit at a duke’s table, he changed his dog’s name to 
Turc 1 Again, one day in a transport of tenderness 
lie ombraced the old marshal the duchess embraced 
Rousseau ten times a day, ior the age was effusv> e — 
“ Ah, monsieur le maidchal, I used to hate the great 
c before I knew you, and I hate them still more, since 
you make me feel so strongly how easy it would be 
for them to have themselves adored .” 2 * * * * * On another 
occasion he happened to be playing at chess with the 
Prince of Conti, who had come to visit him in his 
cottage 8 In spite of the signs and grimaces of the 

1 Conf, x 2 lb x 70 

a Louis Francois do Bourbon, Prince do Conti (1717-177C), 
was great-grandson of tlio brother of the Great Condd He per- 

formed creditable things m the war of the Austrian Succession 

(in Piedmont 1744, in Belgium 1745) , bad a scheme of foreign 
policy as director of tho secret diplomacy of Lewis xv (1745- 

1756), which was to make Turkoy, Poland, Sweden, Prussin, a 
harrier against Russia primarily, and Austria secondarily , lastly 
went into moderate opposition to tho court, protesting against 

the destruction of tho par laments (1771), and afterwards opposing 

the reforms of Turgot (1776) Finally lie bad tho honour o°f 
refusing the sacraments of the church on his deathbed. See 

Martin’s Hist de France, x\ and in. 
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attendants, he intistod on boating the princo in a 
ccraple of game*. Then he said with respectful 
gravity “Monaeignenr I hononr your serene high- 
net? too much not to beat you at chess always. 1 A 
few days after the vanquished prince sent him a pre- 
sent of game which Rousseau duly accepted- The 
present was repeated, but this time Rousseau wrote 
to Madame de Boufflers that he would receive no 
more, and that he loved the prince a conversation 
better than his gifts. 1 * He admits that this was an 
ungracious proceeding, and that to refuse game from 
a prince of the blood who throwi such good feelmg 
into the present, is not ao much the dehcaoy of a 
proud man bent on preserving hit independence, as 
the rusticity of an unmnnneriy person who doc^liott 
know his place. * Considering the extreme vumlenco 
with which Rousseau always resented gifts oven of 
the most trifling kind from his friends, one may per 
haps find some mccmristwncy in this condemnation of 
a sort of conduct to which he tenaciously chmg on 
all other occasions. If the fact of the donor being a 
prince of the blood is allowed to modify the quality 
of the donation, that is hardly a defensible position m 
the austere atasen of Geneva. Madame de BoulDcrx, 4 

1 Ocm/ 07 Cbrr v 215. 

* Ctrr 1L 144 Oct 7 1750, 1 Ocmf x. Cl 

4 Tbs rtsdtr will distinguish this ©am*pcnd«t of Roas- 
sesns, Cb—f** 1 — de BodBea R*j u t (1727 1 8 — \ from tbs 
DwiUm de IkraflWs, which im the title of '* Ksri- 

chsle de Luxembourg before her seooud meniigo, And eleo 
from the UarrpnM de BorrffWx. »nid to be the mletrees of the 
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the intimate friend of our sage Hume, and the yet 
more intimate friend of the Prmco of Conti, gave 
him a judicious warning v, lien she hade him bewaro 
of laying himself open to a charge of affectation, lest 
it should obscuie the brightness of his virtue and so 
hinder its usefulness “Fabms and Regulus would 
have accepted such marks of esteem, without feeling 
m them any hurt to their disinterestedness and 
frugality ” 1 Perhaps there is a flutter of self-con- 
sciousness that is not far removed from this affecta- 
tion, in the pains which Rousseau takes to tell us that 
after dining at the castle, he used to return home 
gleefully to sup with a mason who was his neighbour 
and his friend 2 On the whole, however, and so far as 
cwekjmow, Rousseau conducted himself not unworthily 
•with these high people His letters to them are for 
the most part marked by self-respect and a moderate 
graciousness, though now and again ho makes rather 
too much case of the difference of rank, and asserts 
his independence with something too much of pro- 


old king Stanislaus at Lun6ville, and the mother of tlio Chevalier 
de Boufflers (who was the intimate of Yoltairo, sat in tho States 
General, emigrated, did homage to Napoleon, and finally died 
peaceably under Lewis xvm ) See Jal’s Did Critique, 259- 
262 Samte Beuve has an essay on our present Comtcsso de 
Boufflers [Nouveau x Landis , iv 163) She is the Madamo do 
Boufflers who was taken by Beauclerk to visit Johnson in his 
Temple chambers, and was conducted to her coach by him in a 
remarkable manner (Boswell’s Life, ch li p 467) Also much 
talked of in H "Walpole’s Letters See D’Alembert to Frederick , 
Apnl 15, 1768 

1 Streckeisen, n 82 


2 Ccmf , s 71 
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testation . 1 Then- relation* with him are a cunou* 
ngn of the interest which the member* of the great 
world took in the men who were quietly preparing 
the destruction both of them and them world The 
Mudohale do Luxembourg places tha squalid dweller 
in a hovel on her estate in the place of honour at her 
table, and embraces hie Theresa. The Prince of 
Conti pay* visit* of courtesy and tends game to a 
man whom he employs at a few sous an hour to copy 
manuscript for biro. The Countess of Bottfflers, in 
sen H mg him the money leant* that he is to oount 
her his warmes t friend* When hit dog dies, the 
countess writes to sympathise with his hagrm and 
the prince begs to be allowed to replace it* And 
when poraocntion and trouble and infinite oonfujftn* 
came upon him, they til stood as fast by him tu their 
own comfort would allow Do we not feel that there 
must have been in the unhappy man, besides all the 
recorded pettinesses and perremties which revolt us 
in him, a vein of something which touched men, and 
made women devoted to him, until ho splenetdeally 
drove both men end women away from him ^ With 
Madame d'Epmay and Madame d'Houdetot, as with 
the dearer and humbler patroness of his youth, we 
have now parted company But they are instantly 
succeeded by new devotees. And the Iuvuia of 
Rousseau, m all degrees, were not idly women led 
captive by idle fancy Madame de Boufflers was one 

1 For 1 ttna, Corr 1L M, DO, W, *ta 1769 

* 8trwVrf-n 1L 48 etc. » ii. S9 
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of tlic most distinguished spirits of her tune Ilcr 
friendship foi him was such, thnt his sensuous tanil) 
made Rousseau against all i cason or probibiltt) con 
found it in th a warmer foim of emotion, and lie * 
plumes himself in a manner most displeasing on 
the victoiy which he iron o\ei lus own feelings on 
the occasion 1 As a matter of fact he had no feel- 
ings to conquer, anj more than the supposed object 
of them oi cr boro him any ill-mil for his indiffer- 
ence, as in lus mania of suspicion he afterwards 
believed 

There ivas a calm about tho too fen j cars ho passed 
at Montmorency, ivlucli leaics us in doubt i\ hether 
this mania n ould over havo afflicted him, if Ins natural 
<’ irktation had not been mado intense and irresistible 
by tho cruel distractions that followed the publication 
of Emilius He was tolerably content w ith his present 
friends Tho simplicity of thoir way of dealing with 
him contrasted singularly, as ho thought, with tho 
never-ending solicitudes, as importunate as the) wero 
officious, of tho patronising fnonds whom ho had just 
cast off 2 Perhaps, too, ho was soothed by the com- 
panionship of persons whoso rank may hai e flattered 
his vanity, while unlike Diderot and Ins old literal') 
friends m Pans, they entored into no competition 
with him in the peculiar sphoro of his own genius 
Madame de Bonfflers, indeed, wrote a tragedy, but 
he told her gruffly enough that it was a plagiarism 
from Southorno’s Oroonoko 3 That Rousseau was 

1 Conf, X 99 2 Ii , x. 57 3 lb xi 110 
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thoroughly capable of this pitifal emotion of sensitive 
literary jealousy is proved, if by nothing else, by hn 
readiness to inspect that other author! were jealous 
t of him. No one suspects other! of a of 

this kind unless he is capable of it himself. The 

resounding success which followed the New Helolsa 
and "Fmilius put an end to these apprehensions. It 
raised hrm to a pedestal in popular eateem as high 
as that on which Voltaire stood triumphant. That 
very success unfortunately brought troubles which 
destroyed Bonsaeaus last chance of ending his days 
in full reasonableness. 

Meanwhile he enjoyed his final interval of moderate 
wholesomeneas and peace. He felt hia old healthy joy 
in the green earth One of the letter! oommomoraMs ’ 
his delight id the great scudding south west winds of 
February soft forerunnen of the spring, so sweet to 
all who lire with nature . 1 At the end of his garden 
was a summer-house, and here even on wintry days 
he sat oompoamg or copying. It was not music only 
that he copied. He took a curious pleasure in TrmVmg 
transcripts of Ms romance, and he sold them to the 
Duchess of Lurninbouig and other ladies for some 
moderate fee.* Sometanee he moved from his own 
lodgmg to the quarters in the park which hia great 
friends had induced him to accept. They were 
charmingly Deal the furniture was of white and blue. 

It was m this pcifumed and delicious solitude, in the 
midst of wood* and streams and choira of bird* of 
1 Oorr iL 1&6. Feb. 18 1781. J Ii. 1L 102, 178 eia 
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every kind, with the fragrance of the orange flower 
poured round me, that I composed in a continual 
ecstasy the fifth hook of Emilnu "\\ ith what eager- 
ness did I hasten cvei) morning at sunrise to hie ithc ^ 
the balmj’' air 1 What good coffee I used to make 
under the poich in company with inj Thcicsa ! The 
cat and the dog made up the party That Mould 

have sufficed me for all the dajs of life, and I 
should never have known wcannc"” And so to 
the assurance, so often repeated under so mam dif 
forent circumstances, that hero was a true hcivcn 
upon earth, where if fates had onl} allowed lie 
would have known unhioken innocence and lasting 
happiness 1 

11 *■ Yet ho had the wisdom to warn others against 
attempting a life such as lie erased for himself As 
on a more mcmorablo occasion, there camo to him a 
young man who would fain has e been with him alw ays, 
and whom lie sent away exceeding sorrow ful “ The 
first lesson I should give you would bo not to surrender 
yoursolf to the taste you sa) } r ou lm\o for tbo con- 
templative life It is only an indoicnco of tbo soul, 
to bo condemned at any ago, but especially so at } ours 
Man is not made to meditate, but to act Labour 
therefore m tho condition of life m which you liaio 
been placed by youi family and by piowdoncc that 
is the first precept of tho ■virtue which you wish to 
follow If residence at Pans, joined to the business 
you have there, seems to you mcconcilablc w ith vn tuc, 

1 Conf , x GO 
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do better still, and return to your own province. Go 
lire in tie boaom of your family, servo and solace 
your h on cat parent*. There you will be truly fulfil- 
ling the duties that virtue impose* on you. 1 This 
intermixture of sound sense with unutterable per 
vern tie* almost suggests a doubt how far the per 
venn ties were am cere, until we remember that Rousseau 
even in the moat exalted part of hu wntmgi was care- 
ful to separate immediate practical mamma from his 
theoretical principles of social philosophy * 

Occasionally his good sense takes so stiff and 
unsympathetic a form as to fill us with a warmer 
dislike for him than his Wui l paradoxes inspire. A 
correspondent had written to him about tho frightful 
persecutions which were being inflicted cm the Pro^ 
testanta in some district of France Routse*" s letter 
is a masterpiece m the style of EUphai the Temanite. 
Our brethren muat surely have given some pretext 
for the evil treatment to which they were subjected. 
One who Is a Christian must learn to suffer and every 
man i conduct ought to conform to his doctrine. Our 
brethren, moreover ought to remember that the word 
of God is oxpn»s upon the duty of obeying the laws 
set up by the prince. The writer cannot venture to 

> Cfarr it 12. 

1 As 1L 8t Haro Gtrardin bu put It i Thare are in all 
Bu> — a diacaaaknta two thi g* to bo oarefollj’ dlatiogrriahad 
from ooe anothar tha m x+m* of tho dixuuujwo, and tha ocm- 
clualmn of tho oonti «l»j Tho m rtm n* ordinarily para 
denial tha eon oln*tma ara full of good aenae. Rrr, da Dtvz 
UondM, Aug. 1862, p. 601 
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run am risk In interceding m fmoui <>f nut lm t!u* n 
•u ith the got eminent “Kacn om he. hi- own rail 
ing upon the earth, mine it to t<ll • li** public lnr h 
but useful truths. I hate pleaded lmmamta, g< ntim 
ness, tolerance, so fax ns it depended upon in* , 'tu 
no fault of mine if the aaorld has not h M»'l 1 lute 
made it n rule to beep to general truths, I pmduro 
no libels, no satires , I attach no m m, but men , not 
an action, but n ticc” 1 The v out of the tvoitht 
sort of people, tt role Volt nre, is tint they ate Midi 
cottards a man gioans oter a ttrotig, be holdn hu 
tongue, he tdves lus supper, and bo forgets all about 
it 2 If Voltaire could not v i ito like I tnclon, at ka-t 
bo could ncter talk like Tartnfe , lie ic-pondcd to no 
Vale of ttrong ttitli ttords about lus mUMon, awth 
stnngs of nntitlicscs, butalaaujs awth roaal anger and 
the spring of alert and pimsanl endea\our In an 
Horn of oppression one Mould rather lm\o been the 
friend of the sauoui of tbo Calas and of Snaui, than 
of the a indicator of theism 

Rousseau, hoaaeacr, bad good sonso enough in less 
equivocal forms than this For example, in nnothci 
letter he remonstrates awth a correspondent for judg- 
ing tbo rich too harshly “ You do not boai m mind 
that having from their childhood contacted a thousand 
avants winch a\ c arc anthout, then to bring them down 
to the condition of tho pool, asould ho to make them 
more nuserablo than the poor Wo should he just 

1 Corr , ii 244 210 Oct 21, 1701 

2 lb , 17GC QJuv , ] vxa 3G4 
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towards all the world, oven to those who aro not just 
to ns. Ah, if we hid the virtues opposed to the ncea 
which we reproach in them, we should soon forget 
^that such people wore in the world. Ono word in arc. 
To have any right to despise the rich, we ought our 
soiree to be prudent and thrifty so as to have no 
neod of riches .* 1 In the observance of this just pre- 
cept Boosseau wm to the end of his bfo .absolutely 
without fault No ono was more rigorously careful 
to moke his independence sure by the fewness of his 
wsnts and by minute financial probity This firm 
limitation of his material desires was ono cause of his 
habitual and almost invariable refusal to accept pre- 
sents, though no doubt another cause was the stubborn 
and ungracious egoism which made him resent every 
obligation. 

It is worth remembering in ill nitration of tho 
peculiar susceptibility and softness of his character 
whore women wore concerned — it was not quite with- 
out exception — that he did not fly into a fit of rage 
over their gifts, as he did over those of men. He 
remonstrated, but in gentler key “ What could I do 
with four pullets!" ho wrote to a lady who had 
presented them to him. I began by sending two of 
them to people to whom I am indifferent That mado 
me think of tho difference there is between a present 
and a testimony of friendship. The first will never 
find m me anything but a thankless heart the second. 

Ah, if you had only given me news of yourself 
1 Corr ii H (17M.) 
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without sending me anything else, how nch and how 
grateful you would have made me, instead of that 
the pullets are eaten, and the best thing I can do is to 
forget all about them, let us say no more ” 1 Rude 
and repellent as this may seem, and as it is, theic is a 
rough hmd of playfulness about it, nlion compared 
with the truculenco which ho v as not slow to exhibit 
to men. If a friend presumed to thank him for any 
sei vice, he was peremptorily rebuked for Ins ignorance 
of the true qualities of friendship, with which thank- 
fulness has no connection He ostentatiously refused 
to offer thanks for services himself, even to a woman 
whom he always treated with so much consideration 
as the Mardclialo de Luxembourg Ho once declared 
boldly that modesty is a false virtue , 2 * and though ho 
did not go so far as to make gratitude the subject of 
a corresponding formula of denunciation, he alwajs 
implied that this too is really one of the false virtues 
He confessed to Malesherbes, without the shghtest 
contrition, that he was ungrateful by nature 8 To 
Madame d’Epmay he once went still further, declaring 
that he found it hard not to hate those who had used 
him well 4 Undoubtedly he was right so far as this, 
that gratitude answering to a spirit of exaction m a 
benefactor is no merit, a seiwce done m expectation 
of gratitude is from that fact stripped of the quality 
which makes gratitude due, and is a mere piece of 

1 Corr , ii 63 Jan 16, 1779 

3 BemarJin de St Pierre, xu 102 

8 4th Letter, p 376 4 Mira , n 299 
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egoism in altrnistio diigmae. Kim lnpa Id its gen tune 
form u a testimony of good feeling, and conventional 
■pooch ib perhaps a Little too hard, as well as too 
shallow and unreal, rn <-«Tlmg the recipient evil names 
* becanea he is unable to respond to the good feeling 
HouBscsLU protested against a conception of friendship 
which re Vps of what ought to be disinterested help- 
fulness a title to everlasting tribute. Hia way of 
expressing this was hareh and unamiable, but it was 
not without an element of uprightness and veracity 
Aa m his greater themes, ao in his paradoxes upon 
private relation!, he hid wholesome ingredients of 
rebate to the unquestioning acceptance of common 
form. I am well pleased,'’ he aald to a friend, both 
with thee and thy letters, except the end, where thop ^ 
say ’fit thou art more mine than thine own. For there 
thou heat, and it is not worth while to take the trouble 
to tha and then a man as thine intimate, only to tell 
him untruths.” 1 Chesterfield was for people with 
much self love of the *m«Tl sort, probably a more 
agreeable person to meet than Doctor Johnson, but 
Johnson was the more wholesome companion for 
a man. 

Occasionally though not very often, he seems to 
have let spleen take the plaoe of honest surliness, and 
so drifted mto clumiy and 21-hum ourod banter of a 
sort that gives a dreary shudder to one fresh from 
Voltaire. H Bo you have chosen for yourself a tender 
and nrtucrufl mistress l I am not surprised all 
I Dorr 11 ea. July 10, 1768. 
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mistresses arc that. You have chosen hoi in Pans 1 
To find a tendei and virtuous mistress in Pans is to 
have not such bad luck You liaio made her a 
pionnse of marriage 1 ! My fnend, you lmemaden 
blunder , for if you continue to love, the promise is 
supoifluous, and if you do not, then it is no avail 
You have signed it with your blood? That is all but 
tragic , but I don’t know that the choice of the ink 
m which ho writes, gives anything to the fidelity of 
the man who signs 1,1 

We can only add that the health in -flinch a man 
writes may possibly excuse the dismal quality of what 
he -writes, and that Rousseau v, as now as always the 
prey of bodily pain which, as he u as conscious, made 
c lxm distraught “ My sufferings are not ver} excru- 
ciating ]ust now,” ho mote on a later occasion, “but 
they are incessant, and I am not out of pam a singlo 
moment day or night, and this quite drives me mad 
I feel bitterly my wrong conduct and the baseness of 
my suspicions , but if anything can excuse me, it is 
my mournful state, my loneliness,” and so on 2 This 
prolonged physical anguish, which was made more 
intense towards the end of 1761 by the accidental 
breaking of a surgical instrument, 8 sometimes so nearly 
wore his fortitude away as to make him think of 
suicide 4 In Lord Edward’s famous letter on suicide 
m the New Heloisa, while denying m foicible terms 
the right of ending one’s days merely to escape fiom 

1 C'orr , 11 106 Nov 10, 1769 " lb , m 179 Jan 18, 1761 
3 76 , n 268 Dec 12, 1761 4 lb , il 28 Dec 23, 1761 
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intolerable mental distress, he admit* that fnimmndb 
as physical disorders only grow incessantly woxae, 
violent and incurable bodily pain may be an excuse 
for a man maVmg away with himself he ceases to be 
a human being before dying, and in putting an end to 
bis life he only complete* hie release from a body that 
embarrassed him, and oontams bis soul no longer 1 
The thought wm often present to him m thin form. 
Eighteen months later than our last date, the pnrpoee 
grew very deliberate under an aggravation of his 
malady and he seriously looked npon his own case as 
falling within the conditions of Lord Edward ■ excep- 
tion.* It is difficult, in the face of outspoken declara- 
tions like these, to know what wntor* can be thinking 
of when, with reepect to the control may on the TDinna/ ** 
of Eousseftn b death, they pronounce him xu capable 
of such a dereliction of his own most cherished prin- 
ciples as anything Hke self destruction would have 
been. 

Ab he sat gnawed by pain, with surgical insLn emta 
on his table, and sombre thoughts of suicide in his 
head, the ray of a little episode of romance shone in 

1 Now. SiL HL xxlL 147 In 1784 Hums ■ npi* -1 
cmkji cm Sufcidi and the Immortality of the Soul werepob- 
ltihnrl tn London i — With Hem 1™ intended u *n Antidote 
to the Potion eontibind in these Perform in res, by thi Editor 
to which ii dded Two Letten oc But aid a, from Bocaswni 
EIoIm. In the prtfkc* the retdsr li told that these two rery 
muterly l ettsn hare been much celebntocL See Home* 
Sma^ft, by Gre«i end Grose, L 89 70. 

1 Oorr ffl. 235. Ang 1 1763. 

VOL. n. 0 
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incongruously upon the scene Two Indies m Pans, 
absorbed in the Non Ileloisa, ldo all the it omen of 
the time, identified thcmschcs mth the .Tube and the 
Claire of the noicl that none could resist Tlicj 
•wrote anonymously to the author, claiming their 
identification mth characters fondly supposed to be 
immortal “You mil know that Julio is not dead, 
and that she lncs to lo\e you, I am not this Julie, 
you perceive it by my style, I am only her coir in, 
or rather hci friend, as Clairo v, as ” The unfortunate 
Saint Preux resiiondcd as gallantly as ho could he 
expected to do in the intennis of surgery “You do 
not know that the Saint Preux to uhotn you mate 
is tormented with a cruel and incurable disorder, 
ftnd that the very letter ho mites to you is often 
interrupted by distractions of a a cry difieiont kind ” l 
He figures rather uncouthly, but the unknown fair 
were not at first disabused, and ono of them noi cr 
was Rousseau was deeply suspicious lie feared to 
bo made the victim of a masculine pleasantly Fiom 
women bo never feared anything IPs letters ucrc 
found too short, too cold Ho replied to the remon- 
strance by a rcfeience of extiemc coarseness His 
correspondents -wrote from the ncighbomhood of the 
Palais Royal, then and for long aftci the haunt of 
mercenary women “You belong to jour quarter 
more than I thought,” he said brutally 2 The vul- 
garity of the lackey was nover quito obliterated m 
him, even v, lien tho lackey had mitten Emilius 
1 Oorr , n 226 Sept 29, 17G1 = p 294 Jan 11, 1762 
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Thu was too much for the imaginary Claire. M I hare 
given myself three good blow* on my breast for the 
Cut oopondenoe that I was ally enough to open be- 
tween yon," a he wrote to Julie, and ahe remained 
implacable. The Julie, on the contrary was faithful 
to the end of Rousseaus life. Bhe took his pert 
vehemently m the quarrel with Hume, and wrote m 
defence of hu memory after he was dead. Bhe u the 
moat remarkable of all the instances of that unreason- 
ing paaaion which the New Helolaa infl mod in the 
breast* of the women of that ago. Madame La tour 
pursued Jam Jacques with a devotion that no eoldnoss 
could repulse. She only saw him three times m oil, 
the first time not until 1766 whan he was on his way, 
through Pans to England The second tunc, in 1772, 
she visited him without mentioning her name, and he 
did not recognise her ahe brought him some muiio 
to copy and went away unknown. Bhe made another 
attempt, announcing herself he gave her a frosty 
welcome, and then wrote to her that she was to come 
no more. With a strange fidelity she bore him no 
grudge, but cherub ed his memory and sorrowed over 
his miafuiLiuee to the day of her death. He waa not 
an idol of very sublime quality but we may thmb 
kindly of the idolatress. 1 Worshippers are ever 

1 Mad nn I^tonr (Wot 7 1780-Sept fl 1788) wu tha wif# 
c£ a man in tha financial world, who mad her ID and dlaafpatod 
u much of har fortnna aa he could, and from whom aha aepar 
atad In 1776. After that aha reanmad har maldan n*mn and 
waa known u Madam* da FraoqnarilW. Mami Pathay 11 
182, and Sainte Bears, Ctntwrtu, li 63. 
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dearer to us than their grai on images Let us ttini 
to the romance which touched women m this vaj, and 
helped to gne a new spmt to an epoch 

II 

As has been already said, it is the business of 
criticism to soparato what is accidental in form, 
transitory m manner, and merely local in suggestion, 
fiom tlio general ideas which In c under a casual and 
particular litoraiy robe And so wo base to distin- 
guish tho external conditions undei winch a book like 
the New Hcloisa is produced, from tho living qualities 
m the author which gaae tho external conditions their 
hold upon him, and turned their dcs elopment in one 
direction rather than another Wo aro on!} encourag- 
ing poverty of spmt, when wo insist on fixing our 
eyes on a few of the mmutuo of construction, instead 
of patiently seizing larger impressions and more 
durable meanings, when wo stop at the foituitous 
incidents of composition, instead of ads ancmg to tho 
central elements of tho writer's charactci 

These incidents in tho case of tho New Hcloisa w o 
know, the sensuous communion with naturo m her 
summer mood m the w r oods of Montmorcncj , the long 
hours and days of solitary expansion, tho despairing 
passion for tho too sage Julie of actual cxponence 
But the power of these impressions from without 
depended on secrets of conformation within An 
adult with maikod chaiactcr is, consciously 01 uncoil- 
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sciously his own character a victim or apart. It is 
his whole system of impulses, ideas, pre-occupations, 
that mako those critical situation* ready into which 
• ho too hastily suppose* that an accident baa drawn 
him And this inner system not only preparea the 
situation it forces his interpretation of the situation. 
Much of the interest of the New Helolsa springs from 
the fact that it wbj the outcome, in a sense of which 
tho author himself was probably unconscious, of the 
general doctrine of life and conduct which he only 
professed to expound In writings of graver pretension. 
Rousseau generally spoke of his romance in phrases 
of depreciation, as the monument of a passing weak 
noss. It was in truth as entirely a monument of th$ ^ 
strength, no leas than the weakness, of his whole 
scheme, as his weightiest piece. That it was not so 
deliberately only added to its effect. The alow and 
musing cur which underlies all the assumption of 
ardent passion, made a way for the doctrine into 
sensitive natures, that would have been untouched by 
the pretended ratiocination of the Discourses, and the 
didactic m firmer of the Frailius. 

Rousseaus scheme, which we must carefully re- 
member was only present to his own mind in an 
Informal and fragmentary way may bo shortly de- 
scribed as an attempt to rehabilitate inrmin nature in 
as much of tho supposed freshness of primitive times, 
as the hardened enut of civil Institutions and social 
use might allow In this survey however ineoher 
ently earned out, tho mutual passion of the two sexes 
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was the very last that v as likely to escape Rousseau's 
attention Hence it was with this that ho began 
The Discourses had been an attack upon the general 
ordering of society, and an exposition of the miscluef < 
that society has done to human nature at large The 
romance treated one set of emotions m human naturo 
particularly, though it also touches the wholo emotional 
sphere indirectly And this limitation of the field was 
accompanied by a total revolution m the method 
Polemic was abandoned , the presence of hostility 
was forgotten m appearance, if not m the heart of 
the wnter , instead of discussion, presentation, instead 
of abstract analysis of pnnciplos, concrete drawing of 
persons and dramatic delineation of passion Thcro 
is, it is true, a monstrous superfluity of etlucal exposi- 
tion of most doubtful value, but then that, as wo have 
already said, was m the manners of the time All 
people in those days with any pretensions to use their 
minds, wiote and talked m a superfine ethical manner, 
and violently translated the dictates of sensibility into 
foimulas of morality The important thing to remark 
is not that this semi-didactic strain is present, but 
that there is much less of it, and that it takes a far 
more subordinate place, than the subject and the 
reigning taste would have led us to expect. It is true, 
also, that Rousseau declared his intention in the two 
characters of Julie and of Wolmar, who eventually 
became Juke’s husband, of leading to a reconciliation 
between the two great opposing parties, the devout 
and the rationalistic , of teaching them the lesson of 
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reciprocal esteem, by ih oaring the ono that It ii pos- 
sible to believe In a God without being a hypocrite, 
and tho other tliat It is powiblo to bo an unbeliever 
without being a aeotmdrcl 1 Thli Intention, if it was 
really present to Rous*eau i rahul while ho was writing, 
and not an afterthought chsractcriiUcaJly welcomed 
for tho sate of giving loftiness and gravity to a com 
position of which he was always a little asliamcd, must 
at any rato havo been of a very palo land It would 
hanlly havo occurred to a entic unless Ronucan had 
*o emphatically pointed it out, that such a design hail 
presided over the composition, and contemporary 
readers saw nothing of it In the first part of tho 
atory which U wholly passionate it is certainly not^ 
risible, and In tho second part neither of tho two eon 
tending factions was likely to learn any lessoo with 
respect to tho other Churchmen would have insisted 
that tVolmar was really a Climtian dressed up as an 
atheist, and philosophers would hardly hare accepted 
Julio as a typo of tho too behoving people who broko 
Galas on tho wheel, and cut ofT La Barre s head. 

French cnlics tell ns that no ono now reads the 
New IleloTsa In France except delibcrato students of 
the works of Rousseau, and certainly few in this 
generation read it In our own country a Tho action 

1 Cor r IL fl4 Con/ lx. J9. 

* English tnniUtlan* of Ronsvan ■ worki appeared vary 
*pe*dfly after the original*. A second edition of the Tlslolsa 
■was called for a* nrly as Kay 17<J1 Be* Corr fl. A 

Oermtn traralatkm of the Helolca appeared at Leipzig la 1761 
In tlx duodecimos. 
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is voiy slight, and the play o! motnes aery simple, 
when contiastcd with the ingenuity of lincntion, the 
elaborate subtleties of psychological anal) sis, the pow cr 
of rapid change from one perturbing incident or ev « 
cited humour to another, which mark the modem 
writer of sentimental fiction As the title warns u^, 
it is a story of a youthful tutor and a too fair disciplo, 
straying away from the lessons of calm plulosopli) 
into the heated places of passion The high pndc of 
Julie’s father forbade all hope of their union, and in 
very desperation tho unhappy pair lost the self-control 
of virtue, and throw themselves into the pit that lies 
so ready to our feet. Remorse followed with quick 
step, for Juhe had with her purity lost none of tho 
other lovohnesses of a dutiful character Her loacr 
was hurried uw r ny from the country by tho generous 
solicitude of an English nobleman, one of the bravest, 
tenderest, and best of men Julio, loft undisturbed 
by her lover’s presence, stricken with affliction at the 
death of a sweet and affectionate mother, and pressed 
by the importunities of a father whom sho dearly loved, 
m spite of all the disasters which his wall had brought 
upon her, at length consented to marry a foreign baion 
from some northern court Wolmar was much oldci 
than she was , a devotee of calm reason, without a 
system and without prejudices, benovolent, orderly, 
above all things judicious The lover meditated 
suicide, from winch he was only diverted by tho 
arguments of Lord Edward, who did more than 
argue , he humed the forlorn man on board the ship 
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of Admiral Vnson, then jolt starting for his famous 
voyage round tho world. And this marks tho end of 
tho firrt episode. 

Rmitscan alwayi urged that him story wu dangerous 
for young girls, and maintained that Richardson was 
grievously mistaken in supposing that they could bo 
instructed by romances. It was liko setting firo to 
the house, ho said, for tho sake of making tho pomps 
play 1 As ho admitted so much, ho is not open to 
attack on this side, except from tho*o who hold tho 
theory that no books ought to bo written which may 
not prudently bo put into tho hands of tho young — 
a puerile and eontemptililo doctrine that must emas- 
culate all literature and all art, by exdmlmg tho roost 
interesting of human relations and tho most powerful 
of hntnan passions. There U not a single composition 
of tho first rank outrido of science from tho Bible 
downward*, that conki undergo tho test Tho most 
useful standard for measuring tho aignificanco of a 
book in this respect is found in tho manneri of tho 
time, and tho prevailing tone of contemporary litera 
torts. In trying to appredaio the meaning of tho 
New Ilelolsa and its popularity it Is well to think of 
it as a delineation of loro, in connection not only with 
such a book as tho Pucci lo, whoro thoro is at least 
wit, but with a story like Dudosa, which all ladles 
both read and wero not in tho least ashamed to 
acknowledge that they had read or still worse, such 
an abomination as Diderots first stories or a story 
’ For lnitsort, Corr IL I OS. Not 10 17C1 
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like Laclos’s, which came a generation later, and noth 
its infinite briskness and devilry earned the tradition 
of artistic impurity to as vigorous a manifestation as 
it is capable of reaching 1 To a generation whoso t 
literature is as pure as the best English, American, 
and German literature is m the present day, the New 
Heloisa might without doubt be comiptmg To the 
people who read Cr6billon and the Pucelle, it was 
without doubt elevating 

The case is just as strong if we turn from books 
to manners Without looking beyond the circle of 
names that occur in Rousseau’s own history, we see how 
deep the depravity had become Madame d’Epmay’s 
r gallant sat at table with the husband, and the husband 
was perfectly aware of the relations between them. 
M. d’Epmay had notorious relations with two public 
women, and was not ashamed to refer to them m the 
presence of his wife, and even to seek her sympathy 
on an occasion when one of them was in some trouble 
Not only this, but husband and lover used to pursue 
their debaucheries m the town together m jovial 
comradeship An opera dancer presided at the table 
of apatncian abb6 m his counliy house, and he passed 
weeks in her house in the town A s for shame, says 

Barbier on one occasion, “’tis true the king has a 
mistress, but who has not 1 except the Duke of 
Orleans , he has withdrawn to Ste Genevibve, and 
is thoroughly despised m consequence, and rightly ” 2 

1 Choderlos de La Clos 1741-1803 

fl Journal, iv 496 (Ed Charpentier, 1857 ) 
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Keeking disorder such as all this niustratea, made the 
passion of the two imaginary lovers of the hur Jake 
aoetn like a breath from ihe garden of Eden. One 
m virtue waa lost in that iunple paradise, but even that 
loss was followed by circumstances of mental p*un tnd 
far circling dlslicsa, which bsnlahod the sin into a 
•eoondary place, and what remnined to strike the 
imagination of the time were delightful pictures of 
fast union between two enchanting women, of the 
patience and oompaaaionateness of a grave mother of 
the chivalrous warmth and belpfulneai of a loyal 
friend. Any one anxious to pick out sensual strokes 
and tuma of groasnoes could make a «miTl collection 
of such defilements from the New Helolsa without^ 
any difficulty They were m Rousseaus character 
and so they came out in ha work. Saint Prcux 
afflicts us with touches of this kind, just as we are 
afflicted with similar touches in the Oonfeesicms. 
They were not noticed at that day when peoples 
ears did not affoct to he any chaster than the rest 
of them. 

A historian of opinion is concerned with the general 
effect that waa actually produced by a remarkable 
book, and with the causes that produced it It is not 
his easy task to produce a demonstration that if the 
readers had oil been as wise and as virtuous as the 
moralist might desire them to be, or if they had all 
been disenrmn Hug and scientific cntacs, not this, but 
a very different impression would have followed. To- 
day we may wonder at the effect of the New Helolsa 
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A long story told in letters has grown to be a form 
incomprehensible and intolerable to us. We find 
Richardson hard to be borne, and he put far greater 
vivacity and wider variety into his letters than Rous- c 
seau did, though he was not any less diffuse, and he 
abounds in repetitions as Rousseau does not Rous- 
seau was absolutely without humour , that belongs to 
the keenly observant natures, and to those who love 
men m the concrete, not only humanity in the 
abstract The pleasantries of Julie’s cousin, for 
instance, are heavy and misplaced Thus the whole 
book is m one key, without the dramatic changes of 
Richardson, too few even as those are And who 
now can endure that antique fashion of apostrophising 
men and women, hot with passion and eager with all 
active impulses, in oblique teims of abstract qualities, 
as if their passion and their activity were only the 
inconsiderable embodiment of fine general ideas 1 We 
have not a single thrill, when Samt Preux being led 
into the chamber where bis mistress is supposed to 
he dying, muimurs passionately, “ What shall I now 
see m the same place of refuge where once all breathed 
the ecstasy that intoxicated my soul, m this same 
object who both caused and shared my transports 1 
the image of death, virtue unhappy, beauty expiring 1 ” 1 
This rhetorical artificiality of phrase, so repulsive to 
the more realistic taste of a later age, was as natural 
then as that facility of shedding tears, which appears 
so deeply incredible a perfoimance to a generation 
x Nouv Hil , III si v 48 
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that baa lost that particular fashion of sensibility 
without raining for the honour of its ancestors the 
physiological truth of the power of the will over the 
secretions. 

The characters seem as stiff as some of the languige, 
to us who are accustomed to an Asiatic luxunoumate 
of delineation. Yet the New Hololaa was nothing 
less than the beginning of that fresh, full, highly 
coloured style which has now taught us to find so 
little charm m the source and original of it Samt 
Preux is a personage whom no widest chanty literary 
philosophic, or Christian, can mnVn endurable. Egoism 
is marl pi thrice dlsgustmg by a ceaseless redundance 
of fine phrases. The exaggerated conceit* of love m 
our old poets turn graciously on the lover's eagerness"'* 
to offer every sacrifice at the feet of hi* mistreea. 
Even "Werther stricken creature as he was, yet had 
the stoutness to blow ha brains out, rather than bo 
the inutri ent of surrvnnHmg the life of hi* beloved 
with snaree. Saint Pro in’s eg oism is unbrightened 
by a single ray of tender abnegation, or a single touch 
of the sweet humility of devoted passion. The slave 
of his sensations, he has no care beyond their gratifi- 
cation. With some rotund nothing on his hpa about 
virtue being the only path to happmees, his heart 
bums with sickly desire. He writes first like a pods 
gogue infected by some eantharidean philter and then 
like a pedagogue without the philter and that is tho 
worse of the two. Lovelace and the Oormt of Yalmont 
ore manly and hopeful characters in oompanacn. 
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Werthcr, again, at least rcpicscnts a pnncipio of 
rebellion, m the midst of all Ins sclf-ccnfied despair, 
and he retains strength enough to know that his 
weakness is shameful Ills despair, moreover, is t 
deeply coloured with icpulsed social ambition 1 lie 
feels the world about him His Fiench protot} pc, on 
the contrary, leprcsents nothing but the unallo}cd 
selfishness of a sensual love for which there is no 
universe outside of its ow u fev cred pulsation 

Julie is much less displeasing, paitly perhaps for 
the reason that she belongs to the less displeasing 
sex. At least, she pieserves fortitude, self-control, 
and profound considerateness for others At a certain 
point herfirmness even moves a measuro of enthusiasm 
r If the New Heloisa could bo said to hav e any moral 
intention, it is here where women leam from the 
example of Juhe’s energetic letum to duty, tho possi- * 
bility and the satisfaction of bending cliaractci back 
to comeliness and honour Excellent as this is fiom 
a moral point of view, the reader may wish that Julio 
had been less of a preacher, as well as less of a sinner 
And even as sinner, she w r ould have been more 
readily forgiven if she had been less deliberate A 
maiden who sacrifices her virtue m ordoi that tho 
visible consequences may force her parents to consent 
to a maimage, is too strategical to be perfectly touch- 
ing As was said by the cleverest, though not tho 
greatest, of all the women whose youth was fasemated 
by Bousseau, when one has renounced tho cliai ms of 
J E g Letters, 40 46 
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Yirtno, it is at least well to havo all tho charms that 
entire surrender of heart can bestow 1 In spite of 
this, however Julio struck tho imagination of the 
time, and struck it in a waj that waa thoroughly 
wholesome. The typo tnoght men somo respect for 
the dignity of women, and it taught women a firmer 
respoet for themselves. It is useless, oven if it bo 
possible, to present an example too lofty for the com 
prehension of an age. At this moment the most 
brill In nt genina in the country was filling France with 
impish merriment at tho exponso of tho greatest 
heroine that Franco had then to boast In such an 
atmosphere Julio had almost tho halo of saintliness. 

Wo may say all wo chooso about the inconsisfnncy 
tho excess of pres hing, tho err™* of prudence, in""' 
the character of Julia It was said pungcntly enough 
by tho wits of tho tuna* Nothing that could bo 

i ITad me do Stiel (1705*1817), In her Lttlra nr la CeriU 
tt U carodirt 4 a J J louxteau, wrlttn when ahe srae twenty 
and her first wurk of any pretenshma. (Em L 41 Ed 1820. 

* Nowhere room pongently than in a little pieco of some half 
dosan page*, headed Prtdlctton hrtx cT-tt* vinx Umnuxerit, tha 
form of which ia bu cd from Grimm a equlb In tha dlepata 
about French music, Ia petti PrvpkiU t U BocAmttcfibroda 
though It aeema to ma to ba superior to Grimm in polntednoas. 
litre are a faw from the snppoacd prophecy of the man 
who should come — and of what he ihonld do. Et la multitude 
wuui sor aea pea et plasinn erdront en luL Et fl lenr dira i 
Too* ttaa dta acrfUrati et des fripont, rot femmea aont Urates 
da femmae perdue*, et Je rltni rlrra panni rooa. Etflajoutera 
too* lea hommta sent Tcrtumr dans la pays oh Je ants n4, et Je 
n'hatrltaral pm ! Is par* oh Jo aula nt Et II dira anaai 

qu n eet lmpoaalblo d avoir dea moeura, at do lire dee Eomans, 
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said on all this affected the fact, that the women 
between 1760 and the Revolution uero intoxicated 
by Rousseau’s creation to such a pitch that they 
would pay any pnce for a glass out of which Rousseau 
had drunk, they would lass a scrap of papei that '' 
contained a piece of his handwriting, and vow that 
no woman of true sensibility could hesitate to conse- 
crate her life to lum, if she were only certain to bo 
rewarded by his attachment 1 The booksellers were 
unable to meet the demand The book was let out 
at the rate of twelve sous a volume, and the volume 
could not be detained beyond an horn AH classes 
shared the excitement, courtiers, soldiers, lawyers, 
and bourgeois 2 Stones were told of fine ladies, 
r dressed for the ball, who took the book up for half 
an hour until the time should come for starting , they 
read until midnight, and when mfoimed that the 
carnage waited, answered not a word, and when 
reminded by and by that it was two o’clock, still lead 

et il fera un Roman , et dans son Roman le vice sera en action 
et la vertu en paroles, et ses personages seront forcends d’amour 
et de philosophic. Et dans son Roman on apprendra l’art de 
suborner philosophiquement une jenne fille. Et 1’Ecolifere 
perdra toute honte et toute pudeur, et elle fern avec son maitro 
dea sottises et de3 maxvmes Et le bel Ami etant dans nn 
Bateau seul avec sa Maitresse vondra le jetter dans l’ean et so 
pr4cipiter avec elle Et lls appelleront tout cela de la Philo- 
sophie et de la Yertu,”and so on, humorously enough m its 
way 

1 See passages m Goncourfs La Femme au 18 ibmc si&cle, p 
380 

2 Musset-Pathay, u. 361 See Madame Roland’s Mim., -l 
207 
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on, and then at four having ordered tho hone* to bo 
taken out of tho eamago, disrobed went to bed, and 
passed tho remainder of the night in reading. In 
Germany tho effect wai just a* astonlihing. Kant 
only once in his life failed to take hi* afternoon 
walk, and this unornmpled omission was doe to tho 
witchery of tho New Hclolsa. Gallantry was suc- 
ceeded by passion, expansion, exaltation moodi for 
more dangerous for socioty as all enthusiasm is 
dangerous, but also far higher and pregnant with 
hotter hopes for character To movo tho sympathetic 
faculties is the first step towards kindling all the 
other energies which make lifo wiser and more 
fruitful. It is especially worth noticing that nothing 
In the character of Julio concentrates this outburst of 
sympathy In subjeetivo brooding*. Julio is the repre- 
sentative of ono recalled to tho straight path by 
practical, wholcsomo, objective sympathy for others, 
not of one expiring in unsatisfied j earnings for tho 
sympathy of others for herself, and in moonstruck 
subjective aspirations. Tho women who wept ovor 
her romance read m it the lesson of duty not of 
whimpering introspection. Tho danger lay in tho 
mischievous intellectual direction a hich Rousseau 1m 
parted to this effusion 

The stir which the Julie communicated to the 
affections in so many ways, marked progress, hut in 
all the elements of reason she was tho most perilous 
of reactionaries. So hard it is with the human mind, 
constituted ss it Is, to march forward a space farther 

VOL. II D 
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to the light, without mainng some fresh swerve 
obliquely towards old daikness The gieat effusion 
of natuial sentiment was in the air before the New 
Heloisa appeared, to condense and turn it into definito 
channels One beautiful chaiactci, Vauven argues 
(1715-1747), had begun to teach the culture of 
emotional instinct m some sayings of exquisite sweet- 
ness and moderation, as that “ Great thoughts come 
from the heart ’’ But he came too soon, and, alas 
for us all, he died young, and he made no mark 
Moderation never can make a mark m the epochs 
when men are beginning to feel the urgent spirit of a 
new time Diderot strove with more powerful efforts, 
m the midst of all bis herculean labours for the 
acquisition and ordering of knowledge, in the same 
direction towards the great outer world of nature, 
and towards the great inner world of nature in the 
human bieast His criticisms on the paintings of 
each year, mediocre as the paintings were, are admir- 
able even now foi their richness and fieshness If 
Diderot had been endowed with emotional tenacity, 
as he was with tenacity of understanding and of 
purpose, the student of the eighteenth centuiy would 
probably have been spared the not perfectly agreeable 
task of threading a way along the sinuosities of the 
character and work of Rousseau But Rousseau had 
what Diderot lacked — sustained ecstatic moods, and 
feivid trances , his literary gesture was so command- 
mg, his apparel so glistening, his voice so rich m 
long-drawu notes of plangent vibration. His words 
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are the words of a prophet a prophet, it U under 
stood, who had lircd in Pans, and bolongod to tho 
eighteenth century and wroto in French instead of 
Hebrew The mischief of his work lay in this, that 
ho raised feeling, now passionate, now quietest, into 
tho supreme placo which it was to occupy alone, and 
not on an equal throno and In equal nlUnnco with 
understanding Instead of supplementing reason, he 
placed emotion as its substitute. And ho made this 
evil doctrine come from the bps of a fictitious character 
who stimulated fancy and fascinated imagination. 
Voltaire laughed at tho baisen does of Madam o do 
Wolmar and declared that a criticism of tho Marquis 
of Xim6nfc* had crushed the wretched romance. 1 But 
Mndnme do Wolmar was so for from crushed, that 
she turned tho flood of feeling which her own charms, 
passion, remorse, and conTorsion had raised, in a 
direction that Voltairo abhorred, and abhorred in 
ram. 

It Is after the marriage of Julio to Wolmar that 
tho action of tho story tnlres the turn which sonafblo 
men like Voltairo found laughable. Saint Prom is 
absent with Admiral Anson for some years. On his 
return to Europe ho Is speedily invited by the sago 
Wolmar who knows hii past history perfectly woll, 
topay them a visit. They all meet with leapings on 

1 dorr ILtrch 3 *nd ll*rch 10 17ffL Th* eritirWm* of 
Ximini*, a. thoroughly mediocre person In *11 respects, were 
entirely Utemy *nd war* directed g*l «t th* too itimlood *nd 
highly ooloured qnillty of th* phis*** — b*i*crsBcre« — unong 
them. 
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the neck and hoaity kisses, the unprejudiced Wolmar 
preserving an open, serene, and smiling air He 
takes his young friend to a chamber, which is to he 
reserved for him and for him only In a few days , 
he takes an opportunity of visiting some distant pro- 
pel ty, leaving his wife and Saint Preux together, 
with the suhhme of magnanimity At the same time 
he confides to Claire his intention of entrusting to 
Saint Preux the education of his children All goes 
perfectly well, and the household presents a picture 
of contentment, prosperity, moderation, affection, and 
evenly diffused happiness, which m spite of the dis 
agreeahleness of the situation is even now extremely 
charming There is only one cloud. Juho is devoured 
by a source of ludden chagrin Her husband, “so 
sage, so reasonable, so far from every land of nee, so 
httle under the influence of human passions, is with- 
out the only hehef that makes virtue precious, and 
in the innocence of an irreproachable life he carries 
at the bottom of his heart the frightful peace of the 
wicked ” 1 He is an atheist. Julie is now a pietest, 
locking herself for hours m her chambers, spending 
days m self -examination and prayer, constantly read- 
mg the pages of the good F6nelon 2 “I fear,” she 
wiites to Saint Preux, “ that you do not gam all you 
might from religion m the conduct of youi life, and 
that philosophic pride disdains the simplicity of the 
Christian, You believe prayers to he of scanty 
seivice That is not, you know, the doctrine of Saint 
1 Nouv sn, y v 115 


3 VI vu 
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Pad, nor what our Church profesaea "Wo arc froo, 
it Is true, but wc aro ignorant, feeblo, prono to HL 
And whence should light and force come, if not from 
him who is their very vrell-epnngl Let us be 
humble, to be sage lot ui see our weakness, and we 
shall bo strong. 1 This was the opening of the 
dcistieal reaction it was thus, associated with erory 
thing that struck imagination and moved the sentimont 
of his readers, that Rousseau brought back those 
sophistical conclusions which Pascal had drawn from 
premisses of dark profound truth, and that enervating 
displacement of reason by celestial contemplation, 
which Fenelon had once mado beautifnl by the per 
tuaaion of virtuous nvumple Ho was justified in ^ 
saying, as ho afterwards did, that there was nothing 
in the Savoyard Vicar’s Profession of Faith which 
was not to be found in tho letters of Jnha These 
were tho effect! ro preparations for that more famous 
manifesto thoy surrounded belief with all the 
attractions of an interesting tnd sympathetic preacher 
and set it to a harmony of circumstance that touched 
softer fibre*. 

For curiously onougb, while the first half of the 
romance is a scene of disorderly passion, the second 
is the glorification of the family A modern writer 
of genius has inveighed with whimsical bitterness 
against the character of ‘Wolmar — supposed, we may 
notice in pownng, to be partially drawn fromD’Holbach, 
—a man performing to long on experiment on these 
1 YL rt 
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two souls, with the temblo curiosity of a surgeon 
engaged in. vivisection. 1 It was, hov ever, much less 
difficult for contemporaries than it is for us to accept 
so unwholesome and prurient a situation They , 
forgot all the evil that was in it, in the charm of the 
account of Wolmar’s active, peaceful, frugal, sunny 
household. The influence of this was immense 2 It 
may be that the overstrained scene where Saint Preux 
waits for Julie in her room, suggested the far lovelier 
passage of Faust m the chamber of the hapless 
Margaret But we may, at least, he sure that Werther 
(1774) would not have found Charlotte cutting bread 
and butter, if Smnt Preux had not gone to see Julie 
^ take cream and cakes with her children and her female 
servants And perhaps the other and nobler Charlotte 
of the TV ahlverivandtschaften (1809) would not have 
detained us so long with her moss hut, her terrace, 
her park prospect, if Julie had not had her elysium, 
where the sweet freshness of the air, the cool shadows, 
the shining verdure, flowers diffusing fragrance and 
colour, water running with soft whisper, and the song 
of a thousand birds, reminded the returned traveller 
of Timan and J uan Fernandez There is an animation, 
a variety, an accuracy, a reahstic brightness in this 
picture, which will always make it enchanting, even 
to those who cannot make their way through any 
other letter in the New Heloisa 8 Such qualities 
place it as an idyllic piece far above such pieces m 

1 Michelet’s Louis XV et Louts XVI , p 58 
8 See Hettner’s Litcraturgcsch ichtc, u. 486 s IY xu 
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Gootho s two famous romance*. They havo a clear 
ness and ipon tan cotta freshness which aro not among 
tho bountiful gift* of Goetbo. Thero aro otlicr adinir 
ablo landscape* In tho Now Hololia, thotigh not too 
many of them, and tho rainuto and careful way in 
which Rousseau made their feature* real to himself, is 
accidentally shown in hi* urgent prayer for cxnetitndo 
in tho engraving of tho striking scene whero Saint 
Prerrx and Jalio nsit tho monument* of their old loro 
for ono another 1 I havo traversed all Roussoau a 
ground with tho Hclolsa before mo, said Byron, 

and am ■ truck to a dogreo I cannot express, with 
tho forco and accuracy of hii description* and tho 
beauty of their reality * They woro momonc* mado 
trne by long dreaming, by endless brooding Tho* - * 
paintor bred with theso scones over present to tho 
inner eye. They wexo his real world, of which tho 
tamer world of meadow and woodland actually around 
him only gavo suggestion. Ho thought of tho green 
steeps, tho rocks, tho mountain pines, tho watcri of 
the lake, tho populous aolitudo of bees and birds, 
as of some divine presence, too sublime for personality 
And they woro always benign, standing in relief with 
tho malignity or folly of the hurtful insoct Man. lie 
was never a tnimchmsn towards nature. To him she 

* IV xrfl. Sm toL m. m 

* In 1810. Moores Lift, IU. 217 \ also 28fL And tho nots 
to the stanzas In the Third Canto, — a note enriemi for a ■ light 

lmlrtare of transosadmUllsm, »o rare a thing with Bjtoh 
who, senttnwntal thoogh ho wan, tonally rejoiced In a trnly 
Voltalraan common sense. 
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was all good and bounteous The demon foices that 
so fascinated Byron were to Rousseau invisible 
These were the compositions that picscntly inspired 
the landscapes of Paul and JRigima (1788), of Afala f 
and Mend (1801), and of Obcrmann (1804), as well as 
those punier imitators who lesomblc their masters as 
the hymns of a methodist negro resemble the psalms 
of David They wero the outcome of eager and 
spontaneous feeling for natuie, and not the mere 
hackneyed common-form and inflated description of 
the literary pastoral 1 

Tins leads to another gieat and impoitant distinc- 
tion to be diawn between Rousseau and tho school 
vvhom in other respects he inspired The admirable 
Sainte Beuvo perplexes one by his strange remark, 

1 “Tho present fashion m France, of passing somo time in 
the county, is new , at this time of tho year, and for many 
weehs past, Pans is, compniatively speaking, empty Every- 
body who has a country seat is at it, and such as hnv o none 
visit others who have This remarkable revolution in tho 
French manners is certainly one of the best customs tlioy have 
taken from England , and its introduction was effected tho 
easier, being assisted by the magic of Rousseau’s writings 
Mankind are much indebted to that splendid genius, who, when 
living, was hunted from country to country, to seek an asylum, 
with as much venom as if ho had been a mad dog , thanks to 
the vilo spurt of bigotry, which has not received its death 
wound. Women of the first fashion m France are now ashamed 
of not nursing their own children , and stays are universally 
proscribed from the bodies of tho poor infants, which woro for 
so many ages torture to them, as they are still in Spam Tho 
country lesidence may not have effects equally obvious , but 
they wall be no less sure in tho end, and m all respects beneficial 
to every class in the state ” Arthur Young’s Travels, i 72 
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that the union of the poetry of the family and thh 
hearth with the poetry of nature is essentially wanting 
to Rousseau . 1 It only ahowi that the great cntio had 
for the moment forgotten the whole of the second 
part of the New Helolsa, and his fail ore to identify 
Oowper'i allusion tO the maitnh A rangiatM certainly 
proves that he had at any rate forgotten one of the 
moat striking and delicious scenes of the hearth in 
French literature.* The tendency to read Eouseeau 
only in the Byromo ien»e is one of those foregone 
conclusion* which are constantly tempting the cntio 
to travel out of hi* record Rousseau assuredly had 
a Byrome side, hut he is just as often a Oowper done 
into iplendid prose. His pictures are full of social, 
animation and domeetio order He had exalted the 
simplicity of the savage state m hi* Discourses, but 
when he came to constitute an ideal life, he found it 
in a household that was more and not leas, systemati- 
cally disciplined than those of the common society 

i Onatrlm, xL 105. 

* Nokd. EtL, Y ill. Yon remember Hooaarani description 
of in Kngil»h rooming inch tre the morning* I ipend with 
th®e good people. — Oowper to Joseph Hill. Oct £6 1705 
Work*, ILL 209 In a letter to "Willi in Unwin (Sept SI 
1779) »paaking of hi* being engaged in mending window*, bo 
aayt, Rouween would hare been charmed to bar* aeen mo ao 
occnpied, end would havs erod lined with rapture that ho had 
found the "Emilia* who, he anppoaed, h d m belated only In Mi 
own idea. For a dtacriptlan illuitrative of thi Ukenex between 
Rouweaa and Cowpar in their feeling for nature *ea letter to 
Newton (Sep- IB, 1784 v TB), and compare it with the descrip- 
tion of Lea Charraettea, making proper allowanoe for the colour 
of proa*. 
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around lnm The paiadisc m nlncli his Julie moiecl 
with Wolmar and Saint Prenx, nas no more and no 
less than an establishment of the best hind of the 
rural middle-class, frugal, decorous, nholcsome, tran- 
quilly austere bio most sentimental sa%ago could 
have found it endurable, or could himself without 
profound transformation of his manners hn\o been 
endured m it The New Hcloisa ends by exalting 
respectability, and putting the spint of insurrec- 
tion to shame Self-conti ol, not ie\olt, is its last 
word. 

This is what separates Rousseau here and through- 
out from S6nancour, Byron, and the icst He con- 
summates the triumph of will, while then roigning 
mood is grave or lecklcss protest against impotence 
of will, the little worth of common aims, the fretting 
triviality of common rules Fianhhn or Cobbctt 
might have gloried m the regularity of Madame dc 
Wolmar’s establishment The employment of the 
day was marked out with precision By ai tful adjust- 
ment of pursuits, it was contrived that the men- 
servants should be kept apart from the maid-servants, 
except at their repasts The women, namel} r , a cook, 
a housemaid, and a nurse, found then pastime in 
rambles with their mistress and her children, and 
lived mainly with them The men were amused 
by games for which their master made legulated pro- 
vision, now for summer, now for winter, offering 
prizes of a useful land for prowess and adroitness 
Often on a Sunday night all the household met in an 
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nm pin rhnmbcr and passed the evening m dancmg. 
When Sunt Prem inquired -whether this wm not a 
rather singular infraction of puritan rule, Julie widely 
uuwered that pure morality la so loaded -with sovere 
duties, tha t if you add to them the further burden of 
indiff erent forms, it must alwayi be at the cost of the 
eisentiaL 1 The servant* w$re taken from the country 
never from the town. They entered the household 
young, were gradually trained, and never went away 
except to e«t-"bli*h themselves. 

The vulgar and obvious criticism on all thia 1* that 
it ia utopian, that moh households do not generally 
exist, because neither masters nor servants possess the 
qualita es needed to maintain these relations of unbrokew. 
order and friendliness. Perhaps not and master* 
and servants will be more and more removed from the 
possession of such qualities, and their relations further 
distant from such order and friendliness, if writers 
cease to pres* the beauty and serriceableness of a 
domesticity that is at present only possible in a few- 
rare cases, or to insist on the uglmeta, the waste of 
peace, the deterioration of character that are the 
results of our present system. Undoubtedly it is 
much easier for Itousaocu to draw his picture of sem> 
petnarchal felicity than for the rest of u* to realise 
it It wa* his function to press ideals of sweeter life 
on Ini contemporaries, and they may he counted 
fortunate in having a writer who could fulfil this 
function with Eouaseau’a peculiar force of masterly 
1 IT i SCO. 
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persuasion His scornful diati dies against the domestic 
police of great houses, and the essential inhumanity 
of the ordinary household relations, ate both excellent 
and of permanent intei est. There is the full breath t 
of a now humaneness m them They were the right 
way of attacking the decrepitude of feudal luxury 
and insolence, and its imitation among the great 
faimers-general This criticism of the conditions of 
domestic service marks a beginning of true democracy, 
as distinguished from the mere pulverisation of aris- 
tocracy It rests on the claim of the common people 
to an equal consideration, as equally useful and equally 
capable of virtue and nee , and it implies the essential 
priority of social over political reform 

The story abounds in sumptuary detail The table 
partakes of the general plenty, but this plenty is not 
ruinous. The senses are gratified without daintiness 
The food is common, but excellent of its kind The 
service is simple, yet exquisite All that is mere 
show, all that depends on vulgar opinion, all fine and 
elaborate dishes whose value comes of their rarity, 
and whose names you must know before finding any 
goodness m them, are banished without recall. Even 
in such delicacies as they peiimt themselves, our 
friends abstain every day from certain things which 
are reserved for feasts on special occasions, and which 
are thus made more delightful without being more 
costly What do you suppose these delicacies are? 
Rare game, or fish from the sea, or dainties from 
abroad 1 Better than all that , some delicious vegetable 
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of tho district, ono of the savoury thing* that grew in 
out garden, some fish from the lake dressed In a 
peculiar Tray aomo cheeso from our mountain l Tho 
service li modest and rustic, but clean and smiling 
Neither gold laced livene* in light of which you dio 
of hunger nor tall cryatals laden with flower* for j our 
only dessert, hero take the place of honest dishes. 
Here people haro not tho art of ncrumhing the stomach 
through the eyea, but they know bow to add grace to 
good cheer to eat heartily without in conveniences, to 
drink merrily without losing reason, to sit long at 
table without weariness, and always to nse from it 
without disgust . 1 

Ono singularity in this ideal household was the, 
avoidance of those middle exchanges botween prodne 
tion and consumption, which enrich tho shopkeeper 
but Impoverish his customers. Not one of these 
exchanges is made without low, and the multiplication 
of these losses would weaken even a man of fortune, 
Wolmar seeks those real nrrlmnges in which tho con 
vemencc of each party to tho bargain serves as profit 
for both. Thus the wool is sent to tho factories, from 
which they receive cloth in n-rrhnnge wine, oil, and 
bread are produced in the house the butcher pays 
himself In live cattle, the grocer receive* grain in 
return for his goods the wages of the labourers and 
the house-servants are derived from the produce of 
the land which they render valuable.* It was reserved 
for Fourier Oabet, and the rest, to carry to its highest 
1 V iL *7 * V il 47-52. 
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point this confusion of what is so fascinating in a book 
with what is practicable in society 

The expatiation on the loveliness of a well-ordered 
interior may strike the impatient modem as somewhat 
long, and the movement as very slow, ]ust as people 
complain of the same things m Goethe’s Wahherwan- 
dtschaften Such complaint only proves inability, 
which is or is not justifiable, to seize the spirit of the 
w nter The expatiation was long and the movement 
slow, because Rousseau was full of his thoughts , they 
were a deep and glowing part of himself, and did not 
merely skim swiftly and lightly through his mind 
Anybody who takes the trouble may find out the 
^difference between this expression of long mental 
brooding, and a merely elaborated dictioa 1 The 
length is an essential part of the matter The whole 
work is the reflection of a senes of slow inner processes, 
the many careful weavings of a lonely and miserable 
man’s dreams. And Julie expressed the spmt and 
the joy of these dreams when she wiote, “People are 
only happy before they are happy Man, so eager 
and so feeble, made to desire all and obtain httle, has 
received from heaven a consoling force which bnngs 
all that he desires close to him, which subjects it to 
his imagination, which makes it sensible and present 
before him, which delivers it over to him The land 
of chimera is the only one m this world that is worth 
dwelling m, and such is the nothingness of the human 

1 Rousseau considered that the Fourth and Sixth parts of the 
New Heloisa were masterpieces of diction Conf , ix 334 
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lot, that except the being who exists m and by him 
self there ii nothing beautiful except tliat which doe* 
not exist. v 

Cloaely connected with tho vigorous attempt to 
fascinate hi* pubhe with tho cliarm of a serene, joyful, 
and ordered house, is tho restoration of mamago in 
tho New Helolsato a rank among high and honourable 
obligation*, and its representation as tho best support 
of an oquable lifo of right conduct and fruitful har 
monious emotion- Rousseau oven mveatod it with tho 
myitorioua dignity a* of rome natural tacramont 
Till* chasto knot of nature i* subject neither to tho 
•overoign jiowor nor to paternal authonty ” he cried 
u but only to tho authority of tho common Father^ 
And ho pointed lit* remark b) a bitter ollunon to a 
celebrated case in which a great hou*e had pro railed 
on tho court* to annul tho mamago of on eklcr *on 
with a young actress, though her character wa* oxcel 
lent, and though she had bofriendod him when ho was 
abandoned by everybody else . 5 This was ono of the 
countless democratic thrusts in tho book. In tho case 
of its heroine, however the author associated tho 
sanctity of marriage not only with equality but with 
religion. Wo may unagmo the spleen with which tho 
philosopher*, with both their hatred of the faith, and 
their light esteem of marriage bonds, read Julio* 
eloquent account of her emotions at tho moment of 

1 VL tIIL M8. Ctmf ri. 100. 

* Th« La E4dorir* me, which began In 174C 8e* Ihirlder 

H 64, CO etc. 
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her union with Wolmar “I seemed to behold the 
organ of Providence and to hear the voice of God, as 
the minister gravely pronounced the words of the holy 
service The purity, the digmty, the sanctity of 
marriage, so vividly set forth m the words of scripture, 
its chaste and sublime duties, so important to the 
happiness, order, and peace of the human race, so 
sweet to fulfil even for their own sake — all this made 
such an impression on me that I seemed to feel within 
my breast a sudden revolution An unknown power 
seemed all at once to arrest the disorder of my affec- 
tions, and to restore them to accordance with the law 
of duty and of nature The eternal eye that sees 
everything, I said to myself, now reads to the depth 
of my heart ” 1 She has all the well-known fervour 
of the proselyte, and never wearies of extolling the 
peace of the wedded state Love is no essential to 
its perfection “ Worth, virtue, a certain accord not 
so much m condition and age as m character and 
temper, aie enough between husband and wife, and 
this does not prevent the growth from such a union of 
a very tender attachment, which is none the less sweet 
for not being exactly love, and is all the more lasting ” 2 

1 III win. 84 

- Ill xx 116 In the letter to Christopher de Beaumont 
(p 102), he fires a double shot against the philosophers on the 
ono hand, and the church on the other, exalting continence 
and purity, of which the philosophers m their reaction against 
asceticism thought lightly, and exalting marriage over the 
celibato state, winch the churchmen associated with mysterious 
sanctity 
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Years aftor when Saint Preux has returned and 
is settled in tho household, she even tnes to per- 
suado him to Imitate her Tomplo, and find contcntr 
ment m rnimage with her cousin. Tho earnestness 
with which she pnawes the point, tho very sensiblo 
but not very delicato references to tho hygienic draw 
backs of celibacy and the fact that tho cousin whom 
she would fain havo him marry had complaimntl) 
assisted them in their past loves, naturally drew tho 
fire of Rousseaus critical enemies. 

Such matters did not affect the gen oral enthusiasm. 
When people are weary of a certain way of surveying 
life, and have their faces eagerly sot in some new 
direction, they read in a book what it pleases them to >> 
read thoy assimilate as much as falls in with thoir 
dominant mood, and tho rest passes away unseen. 
The French public were bewitchod by Jobe, and were 
no more capable of criticising hor than Julio was 
capable of criticising Saint Preux in tho height of her 
passion for him. When wo say that Rousseau was 
tho author of this movement, all wo mean is that his 
book and its chief porsonage awoke emotion to self 
consciousness, gavo it a dialect, common! eatod on 
impulse in favour of social order and then very 
mlnmitously at tho same moment divorced it from tho 
fundamental conditions of progress, by divorcing it 
from disciplined intelligence and scientific reason. 

Apart from tho gonoral tendency of tho Now 
Helolsa in numborieas indirect ways to bring tho 
manners of tho groat into contempt, by tho preaenta 

VOL. EL E 
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tion of the happiness of a simple and worthy life, 
thrifty, self-sufficing, and homely, there is one direct 
protest of singular eloquence and gravity Julie’s 
father is deeply revolted at the hare notion of marry- 
ing his daughter to a teacher Rousseau puts lus 
vigorous remonstrance against pride of birth into the 
mouth of an English nobleman. This is peihaps an 
infelicitous piece of prosopopoeia, but it is interesting 
as illustrative of the idea of England m the eighteenth 
century as the home of stout-hearted freedom "We 
may quote one piece from the numerous bits of very 
straightfoiward speaking m which our representative 
expressed his mmd as to the significance of birth 
“ My fnend has nobility,” cned Lord Edward, “not 
wntten in ink on mouldering parchments, but graven 
m his heart in characters that can never be effaced. 
For my own part, by God, I should be sorry to hai o 
no other proof of my merit but that of a man who 
has been in Ins grave these five bundled years If 
you know the English nobihty, you know that it is 
the most enlightened, the best informed, the wisest, 
the bravest in Europe That being so, I don’t care 
to ask whether it is the oldest or not "Wo are not, 
it is true, the slaves of the pnnce, but his friends , 
nor the tyrants of the people, but their leaders We 
hold the balance tiue between people and monarch 
Our first duty is towards the nation, our second to- 
wards him who governs, it is not his will but his 
light that we consider We suffer no one m the 

land to say God and my swot d, nor more than this, God 
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a»d my right 1 All this wsj? only putting Montesqmen 
into heroic*, it if true, bat a great many people read 
the romance who were not likely to read the graver 
book. And there was a wide difference between the 
calm Bt^Tnemt of a number of political proportion* 
about government, and their tranifonnation into 
drum * tic mroctiro again* t the arrogance of all social 
inequality that does not correspond with inequalities 
of worth. 

There 1* no contradiction between this and the 
social quietism of other parts of the book. Moral 
corn! derations and the paramount place that they 
hold m Hon wean ■ way of thinking explain at once 
hi* contempt for the artificial privilege* and aasump 5 ^ 
taon* of high rank, and hi* oontempt for anything 
like discontent with the conditions of humble rank. 
Simplicity of life wa* his ideal He wishes us to 
de*pi*e both those who have departed from it, and 
those who would depart from it if they could. So 
Julio does her best to make the lot of the peasants 
a* happy as it i* capable of being made, without ever 
helping them to rhange it for another She teaches 
them to respect their natural condition in respecting 
them selves. Her prime m»nm i» to discourage hinge 
of station and c*Tlmg ( but above all to dissuade the 
villagor whose life 1* the happiest of all, from leaving 
the true pleasures of his natural career for the fever 
and corruption of town*.* Presently a recollection of 
the sombre things that he had seen in his rambles 
L Ixfl, * V ti. 
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through France ciossecl Rousseau’s past^ ra ^ visions, 
and he admitted that there u ere some lar ^ 8 m w ^ich 
the publican devorns the fruits of the eartr’ vrhere the 
misery that covers the fields, the hitter g ee< ^ 801116 
grasping farmer, the inflexible ngour of aTl in human 
master, take something fiom the charm ^ ns 111 
scenes “Worn-out horses ready to ovp| re un( ^ cr 
blows they leccive, \u etched peasants ^^nuated by 
hunger, broken by weariness, clad m ragP’ hamlets 
m rums — these tlungs offer a mournful 8 P cctac ^ e 
the eye one is almost sorry to be a mail’ 68 we 
of the unhappy creatures on whose blotF we ^ ave 
feed ” 1 I 

Yet there is no hint in the New ]^ e ^ oisa °f ^ho 
sociahsm which Morelly and Mably fludS themselves 
upon, as the remedy for all these despr ra ^° horrors. 
Property, m every page of the Now Hr oisa > 13 held 
m full respect , the master has the honor ra ^° burden 
of patnarchal duty , the servant the nor ^ C8S honour-' 
able burden of industry and faithfulness j disobedience 
or vice is promptly punished with paterft 8 ^ rj g° ur aI *d 
more than paternal inflexibility The 1 h 3uri ’ ecfcl0nai y 
quahty and effect of Rousseau’s work liv m no direct 
preaching or vehement denunciation ^ho a huses 
that filled France with cruelty on the 300 h an d an d 
sodden misery on the other It lay u P lc ^ ures °f a 
social state in which abuses and cruelt/ caTm °k exist, 
nor any miseries save those which are inF e P ara ^ e from 
v humanity The contrast between the r o ^ 0r > cheerful, 

1 Y vu. 141, 
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prosperous scenes of romance, ami tlio dreariness of the 
reality of the field life of Franee,- — this vro* tho element 
that filled genorous souls with an intoxicating transport. 

Rousseaus wa) of dealing with tho portentous 
questions that lay about that tragic eecno of deserted 
fields, ruined hamlets, tottering brutes, and hunger 
stricken men, may bo gathered from one of tho man) 
traits in Julio which endeared her to that generation, 
and might endear her even to our own if it onl) knew 
her Wolmar a hcmso was near a great high road, and 
so was daily haunted by beggars. Not one of these 
was allowed to go empty away And Julia luul as 
many excellent reasons to giro for her chant) as if 
she had been one of tho philosophers of whom oli v, 
thought oo surpassing!) ill 1/ you look at mcndi 
cancy merely as a trade, what is the harm of a calling 
whoso end is to nourish feelings of htimnnlty ami 
brotherly lovel From tho point of now of talent, 
why should I not pay tho eloquence of a beggar who 
stirs my pity as highly as that of a playor who makes 
mo shod tears orcr Imiginary sorrows 1 If tho groat 
number of beggara is burdonsotno to tho state, of how 
many other professions that pooplo on courage, ma) 
you not say tho samol How can I be sure that tho 
man to whom I givo alms is not an honest soul, whom 
I may savo from perishing! In short, whatever wo 
may think of tho poor wretches, if wo owo nothing to 
the beggar at least wo owo it to ourselves to pay 
lion our to snfTorlng humanity err to its Image. 1 Nothing 
1 V iL 31-35. 
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could be more admirably illustrate c of the nuthor’s 
confidence that tbc first thing for us to do is to satisfy 
our fine feelings, and that then all the Test shall be 
added unto us The dottnne spread so far, that 
Neckcr, — a sort of Julie in a fiock-coat, who had 
nover fallen, the incarnation of this doctrine on the 
great stage of affairs, — was hailed to power to ward 
off the bankruptcy of the state by means of a good 
heart and moral sentences, while Turgot with science 
and fiimncss for lus resources wnsalmcn aw aj as an 
economist and a philosopher 

At a first glance, it may seem that there was com- 
pensation for the triumph of sentiment os ei reason, 
rend that if Franco w as ruined by the dreams in w hicli 
Rousseau encouraged the nation to exult, she was 
saved by the fervour and lesolutencss of tho aspira- 
tions with which lie filled tho most generous of her 
children No wide movement, we may ho sine, is 
thoroughly understood until wo liar o mastered both 
its material and its ideal sides Materially, Rousseau’s 
work was inevitably fraught with confusion because . 
in this sphere not to he scientific, not to be careful in 
tracing effects to tbeir true causes, is to bo without 
any security that the causes with which w o try to deal 
will lead to the effects that wo dosiro. A Roman 
statesman who had gone to the Sermon on tho Mount 
for a method of staying tho economic nun of tho 
empire, its thinning population, its decreasing capital, 
would obviously have found nothing of what ho sought. 
But the moral nature of man is redeemed by teaching 
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that may have no bcarmg on economic*, or even a 
bearing purely mischievous, oml which has to bo cor 
rcctcd by teaching that probably goes equally far in 
tho contrary direction of moral mischief In tbo 
Ideal sphere, the processes are very complex. In 
measuring -a man* influence witbm It vro hare to 
balance. Rousseau « action was undoubtedly oxccllcnt 
in loading men and women to desire simplo lives, and 
a more harmonious social order Was this eminent 
benefit more than counterbalanced by tho eminent 
disadvantage of giving a reactionary intellectual 
direction t By commending irrational retrogression 
from active use of tho understanding back to dreamy 
contemplation 1 

To ono teacher is usually only ono task allotted. 
We do not reproach want of scicnco to tho virtuous 
and bonorolent Chunumg hi* goodness and cftluion 
stirred women and the young, just as Rousseau did, 
to sentimental but humane aspiration. It was this 
land of influenco that fonned tho opinion which at 
last destroyed American slavery Wo owe a place in 
the temple that commemorates human emancipation 
to every man who has kindled m his generation a 
brighter flame of moral enthusiasm and a more eager 
care for the realisation of good and virtuous ideals. 

m 

The story of tho circumstancos of tho publication 
of Emfluxs and the persecution which befell its author 
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in consequence, lccalls us to the diMmclnel) cul side 
of Fiench lustoi) m this uitic d epoch, mid carnci us 
away fiom light into the thick (Unkings of political 
mtiiguc, ohscmanlist faction, and a uu t -go\ emuir nt 
which was at once tyrannical and deciepit ft is 
almost impossible for us to realise the existence in the 
same society of such boundless license of thought, and 
such unset upulous restraint upon its expression Not 
one of Rousseau’s three chief woihs, foi instanco, was 
printed m Fianco The whole tiado in books was a 
soit of conti aband, and was carried on with the 
stealth, subtcifugc, daring, and knatcr} that aie 
demanded in conti aband doalmgs An author or a 
bookseller was forced to bo as careful as a kidnapper 
of coolies or the captain of a sla\ci would be in our 
ow T n tune He had to steer clear of the court, of the 
parliament, of Janscnists, of Jesuits, of the misti esses 
of the king and the minister, of the friends of the 
imsti esses, and aboao all of that organised hicraichy 
of ignorance and oppression in all times and places 
wlieie they raise their masked heads, — tho bishops 
and ecclesiastics of every sort and condition Pahssot 
produced his comedy to please the derout at the 
expense of the philosophers (1760) Madame do 
Robecq, daughter of Rousseau’s marshal of Luxem- 
bourg, instigated and protected him, for Dulorot bad 
offended her 1 Morcllot replied in a piece in winch 
the keen vision of feminine spite detected a refeienco 
to Madanio de Robecq Though dying, she still had 
1 For tlio Robocq family, sco Saint Simon, xi m CS 
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relation! vnth Choiscul and to Morollct wan (lnng 
into tho BoitOc. 1 * * Diderot iru thrown for three 
month* into Yi ocean es, whero wo law him on a 
mcmorablo occasion, for his Letter on tho Blind (17-18), 
nominally because it was held to contain irrehgioni 
doctrine, really became ho had given offeneo to 
D* Argon son a mistress hy hinting that «bo might bo 
very handsome, but that her judgment on scientific 
experiment was of no mine. 5 

Tho Now Hololia could not openly circulate in 
France so long a* it contained tho words, I would 
rather be tho wife of a charcoal burner than tho 
mistress of a king ** Tho last word was altered to 
° prince," and then Rousseau was warned that b*. 
would offond tho Prince de Conti and Madamo do 
Boufflors.* No work of ment could appear without 
more or less of slavish mutilation, and no amount of 
slavish mutilation could make tho writer secure against 
tho accidental grudge of people who had influence in 
high quarters. 4 

If French booksellers in tho stimng Intellectual 
time of the eighteenth century noedod all tho craft of 
a smuggler their morality was reduced to an equally 

1 MoreHet’a Ifin. L 69 M. Renuaean, Con/ x. 65, etc. 
THj Vino* ta slao La the ityle of Grimm * F&U PropM ilt Hi 
tho piooe refereed to In s prerloui note toL ft. p 31 

* Uedame da Yemhml a J/ifn. rur Diderot, p 27 Ron— « 
Ocm/ rlL 130 

* Ao«. HO. Y xQL 104. Ocmf x. 43 

4 The reader will find a fuller mention of the French book 

tr»di In my Diderot, eh. tL 
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low level m dealing not only with the police, but with 
their own accomplices, the book-wnters They excused 
themselves from paying proper sums to authors, on 
the ground that they were robbed of the profits that 
would enable them to pay such sums, by the piracy 
of their brethren in trade But then they all pirated 
the works of one another The whole commerce was 
a mass of fraud and chicane, and every prominent 
author passed his life between two fires He was 
robbed, Ins woiks were pirated, and, worse than 
robbery and piracy, they were defaced and distorted 
by the booksellers On the other side ho was tor- 
mented to death by the suspicion and timidity, alter- 
nately with the hatred and active tyranny of the 
administration As we read the story of the lives of 
all these strenuous men, their struggles, their incessant 
mortifications, their constantly reviving and ever 
irrepressible vigour and interest m the fight, we may 
wish that the shabbmess and the pettiness of the daily 
lives of some of them had faded away from memory, 
and left us nothing to think of in connection with 
their names but the alertness, courage, tenacity, self- 
sacrifice, and faith with which they defended the 
cause of human emancipation and progress Happily 
the mutual hate of the Christian factions, to which 
liberty owes at least as much as chanty owes to their 
mutual love, prevented a common union for burning 
the philosophers as well as their books All torments 
short of this they endured, and they had the great 
ment of endunng them without any hope of being 
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reworded after their death, aa truly good men must 
always bo eapablo of doing. 

Bousseau bad no tasto for marljidom, nor any 
intention of courting it in even it* alightcst form*. 
Holland w now tho great printing \ re*a of Franco, 
and ■when we are counting up tho contribution! of 
Protestantism to tho cnfrancbiicmcnt of Europe, it is 
juit to remember the lndnpenaablo Borneo* rendered 
by the freedom of tho proa in Holland to tho diasem 
mail on of French thoogbt in tho eighteenth century 
as well a* the iheltor that it gave to the F ren ch thi nk on 
in tho seventeenth, including Descartes, the greateat 
of them all The monstroua tedioumoa* of printing 
a book at Amsterdam or the Hoguo, tho dolay loav 
and confuaion in retch ing and transmitting tho proof*, 
and the aubtermnean character of tho entire process, 
includmg tho circulation of tho book after it was once 
fairly printed, wore as grievous to Bousseau aa to 
authors of more impetuous temper He agreed with 
Bey for instance, the Amsterdam printer to tell him 
the Social Contract for 1000 franca Tho manuscript 
had then to be cunningly conveyed to Amsterdam. 
Bousseau wrote it out in very rmnll diameters, scaled 
it carefully up, and entrusted it to the care of tho 
chaplain of the Dutch embassy who happened to bo 
a native of Vaud In p* tho tamer tho packet 
fell into the hands of the officials. They tore it open 
and examined it, happily unconscious that they ware 
handling the moat exploeive kind of gunpowder that 
they had ever meddled with. It was not until the 
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chaplain claimed it m the name of ambassadorial 
privilege, that the manuscript was allowed to go on 
its way to the pi ess 1 Rousseau repeats a bundled 
times, not only m the Confessions, hut also in letters 
to Ins friends, how resolutely and carefully he avoided 
any evasion of the laws of the country in which he 
hved The French government was anxious enough 
on all grounds to secure for France the production of 
the hooks of winch France was the great consumer, 
hut the seventy of its censorship prevented this 2 
The mtioduction of the hooks, when pnnted, was 
tolerated or connived at, because the country would 
hardly have endured to he deprived of the enjoyment 
esof its own literature By a greater inconsistency the 
reprinting of a book which had once found admission 
into the country, was also connived at Thus M de 
Malesherhes, out of friendship for Rousseau, wished 
to have an edition of the New Heloisa printed in 
France, and sold for the benefit of the author That 
he should have done so is a curious illustration of the 
low morality engendered by a repressive system im- 
perfectly earned out. For Rousseau had sold the 
hook to Rey Rey had treated with a French book- 
seller in the usual way, that is, had sent him half the 
edition pnnted, the bookseller paying either m cash 
or other books for all the copies he received. There 
fore to pnnt an independent edition m Pans was to 

1 Gonf , xl 127 

2 See a letter from Rousseau to MalesTierbea, Nov 5, 1760 
Corr , il 167 
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injure, not Hey the foreigner but the French boot 
seller who etood practically m Key's piece. It ™ 
■etfcmg two French booksellers to ram one another 
Ron—°AU emphatically declined to receive any profit 
from euch a transaction. Bat, said Maleeherbea, you 
■old to Rey a right which you had not got, the right 
of cole proprietorship, excluding the competition of a 
pirated repnnt Then, answered Rousseau, if the 
right which I told happens to prove leaa than I 
thought, it a clear that far from fairing advantage of 
my mistake, I owe to Rey compensation for any loss 
that he may Buffer 1 

The friendship of Malesherboe for the party of 
reason was ahown on numerous occasions. As director^ 
of the book trade he was really the censor of the 
literature of the tune. 1 The story of his servioe to 

1 Corr it 157 

’ 0. G do Taimdgnon da M Winrbea (p. 17H — guillotined, 
1704) nn of the and one of the beet instructed and 

moat enlightened men of the oentany — a Turgot of the second 
rank — »u DLotleur de li Lfbralrie from 1760 1753. The 
prooeas wu thla i a book was submitted to him j he named a 
earner for It on the ceneor ■ report the dLoolu gnre or roftued 
permfcrion to print, or required alterations. Even after theae 
farmaHtlea were complied with, the book wai liable to a decree 
of the royal council, a decree of the ment, or else a Utirt~ 
d*-axA*i might tend the author to the Baatile. Bee Bartder 
riLlM. 

_ After Lord Shelbern a caw klaleaherbea, he said, I hare seen 
lor the first time In my life what I wjTer thought conld exiat— 
a man whoae euul is abeolotely free from hope or fear and yet 
who i* foil of life and ardour Udllji Letpf j Zettrvt, 
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Diderot is well known how lie warned Diderot that 
the police were about to visit his house and overhaul 
his papers, and how when Diderot despaired of being 
able to put them out of sight m his narrow quarters, 
Malesherbes said, “ Then send them all to me,” and 
took care of them until the stoiin was overpast. The 
proofs of the New Heloisa came through his hands, 
and now he made himself Rousseau’s agent in the 
affairs relative to the printing of "Rmihus Rousseau 
entrusted the whole matter to him and to Madame de 
Luxembourg, being confident that, in acting through 
persons of such authority and position, he should be 
protected against any unwitting illegality Instead 
bemg sent to Rey, the manuscript was sold to a 
bookseller in Pans for six thousand francs 1 A long 
time elapsed before any proofs reached the authoi, 
and he soon perceived that an edition was being printed 
in France as well as in Holland Still, as Malesherbes 
was in some sort the director of the enterpnse, the 
author felt no alarm Duclos came to visit him one 
day, and Rousseau read aloud to him the Savoyard 
Vicar’s Profession of Faith. “ W hat, citizen,” he cned, 
“ and that is part of a book that they are printing at 
Pans 1 Be kind enough not to tell any one that you 
read this tome ” 2 Still Rousseau remained secure 
Then the printing came to a standstill, and he could 
not find out the reason, because Malesherbes was 
away, and the pnnter did not take the trouble to 
answer his letters “ My natural tendency,” he says, 
1 See note, p 132 s Cojf , xi 134 
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and as tho rent of his life only too abundantly proved, 
is to be afraid of darkness mystery always disturbs 
me, it Is utterly antipathetic to my oharactor which 
is open even to the pitch of imprudence. The aspect 
of the most hidoons monster would alarm me little, I 
\crily boh ere but if I discern at night a figure m a 
white sheet, I am sure to be terrified out of my life. 1 
So he at once fancied that by some means the Jesuits 
had got possession of his book, and knowing him to 
bo at death a door designed to keep the FmflrtiB back 
until he was actually dead, when they would publish 
a truncated version of it to suit their own purposes. 1 
Ho wrote letter upon letter to the printer to Males- 
herbca, to Madame de Luxembourg, and if answer*, 
did not oome, or did not come exactly when ho 
expected thorn, he grew delirious with anxiety If he 
dropped his conviction that the Jesuits were plotting 
the ruin of his book and the defllermcmt of his reputa 
bon, he lost no tune in fastening a similar design upon 
the Jonsemsts, and when the Jansemsts were acquitted, 
then the turn of tho philosophers came. We have 
constantly to remember that all this tune the unfor 
tuna to man was suffering mc«w"nt pain, and passing 
his nights in sleeplessness and fever He sometimes 
throw off the black dreams of unfathomable suspicion, 
and dreamed m their stead of some sunny spot In 
pleasant Touraine, where under a mild climate and 
among a gentle people he should peacefully end hit 
1 Gnf xi 1*9 

* IK xL 119. Cbffi, 1L S70 etc. Dee. 12, 1781 etc. 
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days 1 At othci Units lie was fond of suppling M 
<lc Luxcmboiug not a duke, nor a iimi-h il of France, 
but a good count r) squire In mg in c timc old mansion 
and lumsclf not an author, not a unkor of book* - , but 
with 'moderate intclligenco and slight attainment 
finding with the ?quue and Ins dame the happmes-, of 
Ins life, and contiihuting to the liappme?? of their" - 
Alas, m spite of all Ins precautions, he h id unv, lttmgU 
drifted into the stream of gi cat nfihirs lie and his 
hook Mere sactificed to the exigencies of f ictum , and 
a persecution set in, winch dcstio)cd his la c t chance 
of a composed life, by gmng Ins reason, ahead) die 
turbed, a final blow fiom which it nc\ct recotcrcd 
Ennlnis appeared in the crisis of the mocement 
against the Jesuits That fonmdahlo order had 
ofTended Madame de Pompadour by a refund to 
recognise her pow'er ancl position, — a maul) police, as 
creditable to their moral Mgom as it was contrnr) to 
the maxims which had made them powerful The) 
had also offended Choiscul by the part the) had taken 
in ceitam hostile intrigues at Versailles The paihx- 
ments had alw ays been then enemies This w as due 
first to the jealousy wntli which corporations of law) cis 
always regard coipoiations of ecclesiastics, and next to 
their hatred of the bull TJmgcmtus, winch lnd been not 
only an infraction of Ficncli hbci ties, but the occasion 
of special humiliation to tbo paihaments Then tho 
hostility of tho parliaments to the Jesuits w as caused by 
the harshness with which the system of confessional 
1 Conf , xl 150 - Fourth Letttir to Maleshcrbes, j> 377 
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tickets wo* at thu tame being earned out Finally 
the once powerful house of Austria, the protector of 
all retrograde interest*, warn now weakened by the 
Seven Years’ War and was unable to bring effective 
influence to bear on Lewi* xv At last he gave his 
consent to the destruction of the order The com- 
mercial bankruptcy of ono of their missions was the 
immediate occasion of their fall, and notbmg could 
save them. I only know one man, said Grimm 
in a position to have composed an apology for the 
Jesuits m fine style, if it had been m hi* way to take 
the side of that tribe, and this man ii M. Rousseau” 
The parliaments went to work with alacrity but they 
were quite as hostile to the philosopher* as they wore 
to the Jesuits, and hence their anxiety to showthat they 
were nopTHw»of the one even when deotrujmg the other 

Oontemporanee seldom criticise the shades and 
variations of Innovating speculation with any marked 
nicety Anyth mg with the stamp of rationality on 
its phrases or arguments was roughly set down to the 
school of the philosophers, and Rousseau was counted 
one of their number like Voltaire or Helv&ras. The 
Fmilios appeared m May 1763. On the 11th of June 
the parliament of Pans ordered the book to be burnt 
by the public executioner and the writer to be arrested. 
For Rousseau always scorned the devices of Voltaire 
and other* he courageously insisted on placing his 
name on the title-page of all his works, 1 and so there 

1 "With one trifling exception, the Letter to Grimm on the 
Oper* of Omphflle (1751) rur la JIuripu, p, 137 
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was none of the usual difficulty m identifying tlio 
author The grounds of the proceedings were alleged 
irreligious tendencies to he found in the hook 1 

The indecency of the requisition m u Inch the 
advocate-general demanded its proscription, v as ad- 
mitted even by people who were least likely to defend 
Rousseau. 2 The author was charged with saying not 
only that man may he saved without believing m God, 
but even that the Christian religion does not cvist- 
a paradox too flagrant even for the wnter of the Dis- 
course on Inequality No evidence vas pioduced 
either that the alleged assertions were m the hook, 
or that the name of the author was really the namo 
on its title-pago Rousseau fared no noise, hut 
better, than his fellows, for there was hardly a single 
man of letters of that time who escaped arbitrary 
imprisonment 

The unfortunate author had news of the ferment 
which his work was creating m Pans, and received 
notes of warning from every hand, hut he could not 
beheve that the only man m France who believed in 
God was to be the victim of the defenders of Chris- 
tianity 3 On the 8th of June he spent a merry day 
with two friends, taking their dinner m the fields. 
“Ever since my youth I had a habit of leading at 

1 See Barbier’s Journal, vm 45 (Ed Chnrpentier, 1S57) 
A succinct contemporary account of the general situation is to 
he found m D’Alembert’s little hook, the Destruction dcs Jdsuitca 

2 Gnmm, for instance Corr Lit , m 117 

3 Corr , u. 337 Juno 7, 1G72 Conf , xl 152, 162 
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nig ht m my bed until my eyes grew heavy Thao I 
put crab the candle, and tried to fall asleep for a few 
minutes, but they seldom lasted long My ordinary 
reading at night was the Bible, and I have read it 
con tm unruly through at least five or sue tames in thu 
way That night, finding myself more wakeful than 
usual, I prolonged my roadmg, and read through the 
whole of the book which ends with the Lente of 
Ephraim, and which if I mistake not is the book of 
Judges. The story affected me deeply and I was 
busy over it in a kind of dream, when all at onoe I 
was roused by lights and noises.” 1 

It was two o clock m the morning A messenger 
hod oome m hot haste to carry him to Madame de 
Luxembourg. News had reached her of the proposed 
decree of the parliament She know Rousseau well 
enough to be sure that if he were seixed and cram fried, 
her own share and that of Malasherbes in the pro- 
duction of the condemned book would be made public, 
and their position uncomfortably compromised. It 
was to their interest that he should avoid arrest by 
flight, and they had no difficulty m persuading him 
to fall in with their plana. After a tearful farewell 
with Theresa, who had hardly been out of iris light 
for seventeen years, and many embraces from the 
greater ladles of the castle, he was thrust into a chaise 
and despatched on the first stage of eight melancholy 
yean of wandering and despair to be driven from 

1 Oomf xl Id Tho Laxita 1 ! rtory U to lx md In JuSpn, 
eh. xix. 
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place to place, {list by the fatuous tyranny of 
magistrates and religious doctors, and then by the 
yet more cruel spectres of his own diseased imagina- 
tion, until at length his whole soul becamo the homo 
of weariness and torment 



CHAPTER IL 


PEBflECJiraON 1 

Those to whom life confute m the immediate con 
sciouanoes of them own direct relatione with the 
people and circumstances that are m oloee contact with 
them, find it hard to follow the moods of a man to 
whom such conwaotumo* ia the least part of himself, 
and such relations the least real part of ha hf a Rous- 
seau was no sooner in the post-chaise which was boar 
mg him away towards Switzerland, than the trouble* 
of the previous day at once dropped into a pale and 
distant past, and he returned to a world where was 
neither parliament, nor decree for burning books, nor 
any warrant for personal arrest. He took up the 
thread where harping circnmstanoes had broken it, 
and again fell musing over the tragic tole of the Lente 
of Ephraim, His dream absorbed him so entirely as 
to take specific literary form, and before the Journey 
was at an end he had composed a long impassioned 
Tern on of the Bible story Though it has Rousseau's 
usual fine sonorousness in a high degree, no man now 
reads it the author himself always preserved a oer 
1 Jons, 1761 — Docanbtr 17A6- 
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tain tenderness foi it 1 The contrast between tins 
singular quietism and tlie angiy stir that marked 
Voltaire’s many flights m post-chaises, points like all 
else to the profound difference between tho pair 
Contrast with Voltaire’s shnil cnes under any per- 
sonal vexation, this calm utterance "Though tho 
consequences of this affair have plunged mo into a 
gulf of woes from which I shall never come up again 
so long as I live, I bear these gentlemen no giudge. 
I am aware that their object was not to do mo any 
harm, but only to reach ends of their ou n I know 
that towards me they have neither liking nor liato. 
I was found in tlieir way, hko a pebble that you 
thrust aside with tho foot without oven looking at it 
They ought not to say they have performed tlieir 
duty, but that they have done tlieir business ” 2 A 
new note from a persecuted writer 

Rousseau, in spite of the belief which henceforth 
possessed him that ho was the victim of a dark un- 
fathomable plot, and in spite of passmg outbreaks 
of gloomy rage, was incapable of steady glowung and 
active resentments The world was not real enough 
to him for this A throng of phantorrm pressed noise- 
lessly before his sight, and dulled all sense of more 
actual impression, “It is amazing,” he waote, “ with 
what ease I forget past ill, however fresh it may be 
In proportion as the anticipation of it aim ms and 

1 > X1 - 176 It is generally printed m tlie Yolumo of 
his works entitled Milana cs 

2 Corr , m 416 
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confute* me when I BMit eoming, to the memory of 
ft returns feebly to my mind and die* out the moment 
after it has arrived. My camel imagination, which 
torments itself incessantly in anticipating woes that 
are ithl unborn, maVp* a diversion for my memory 
and hinder* me from resiling those which have gone. 
I exhaust disaster beforehand. The more I have 
suffered m foreseeing it, the more easily do I forget 
it while on the contrary being ineeesantly busy with 
my past happiness, I recall it and brood and ruminate 
over it, so a* to enjoy it over again whenever I with. 1 
The same tom of humour saved him from vindictive- 
ness. I concern myself too little with the offence, 
to feel much concern about the offender I only 
think of the hurt that I have received from him, on 
oooount of the hurt that he may atill do me and if 
I were sure he would do me no more, what he had al- 
ready done would be forgotten itnughtway Though 
he doe* not carry the analysis any further we may 
easily perceive that the same explanation oorera what 
he called his natural ingratitude. Kindne« was not 
much more vividly understood by him than malice. 
It was only one form of the troublesome interposition 
of an outer world in his life he was fun to hurry 
bock from it to the real world of his dreams. If any 
man called practical is tempted to despise this dream- 
ing creature, as he fares in his chaise from stage to 
stage, let him remember that one Tnstfng that journey 
through France loss than thirty years later might 
1 Or*/ J± 172. 
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have seen the castles of the great Having in the 
destruction of a most righteous vengeance, the great 
themselves fleeing ignobly fiom the land to v-hich 
their selfishness, and hcedlessness, and hatred of 
improvement, and inhuman pndo had been a curse, 
while the legion of toilers with eyes blinded by the 
oppression of ages wcic gi oping with passionato un- 
certain hand for that divine something v Inch they 
thought of as justice and right And tins v as v. hat 
Rousseau both partially foresaw and helped to pre- 
pare , 1 while the common politicians, like Choiseul 
or D’Aiguillon, played their poor game — the elemental 
forces rising unseen into tempest around them 

He reached the territory of the canton of Berne, 
and ahghted at the house of an old friend at Yverdun , 2 * 
where native air, the beauty of the spot, and the 
charms of the season, immediately lepaired all weari- 
ness and fatigue 8 Friends at Genova wrote letters 
of sincere feeling, joyful that he had not followed the 
precedent of Socrates too closely by remaining m tho 
power of a government eager to destioyhim 4 A 
post or two later brought worse news Tho Council 
at Geneva ordered not only Emihus, but the Social 
Contract also, to be publicly burnt, and issued a 
warrant of arrest against their author, if ho should 
set foot in the territory of the republic (June 

1 For a remarkable anticipation of tlio nun of Franco, sec 
Conf , xn 186 

2 M Roguin June 14, 1762 

8 Corr , n 347 


4 Streckeisen, i 35 
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19). 1 Rousseaji could hardly believe it possible that the 
free Government which he had held up to the fever 
once of Europe, could have condemned him unheard, 
but he took occasion m a highly charactemtao manner 
to chide severely a friend at Geneva who had publicly 
tftVftn his part. 1 Withm a fortnight this blow was 
followed by another His two books were reported 
to the aenate of Berne, and Rousseau was informed 
by one of the authorities that a notification was on 
its way admonishing him to quit the canton within 
the space of fifteen days.* This stroke he avoided 
by flight to Motoere, a village in the principality of 
NeuchfLtel (July 10), then part of the dominions of 
the King of Prussia. 4 Rousseau had some antipathy 

1 Hit friend Moulton wrote him the now*. Streekdaen L 
48. Gen or* wu the only plea at whloh the Soda! Gem tract 
itu burnt Here there were pecnHnr rtaaons, aa we ahall see. 

* Carr fl. 360 * lb. tL 888 888 etc. 

4 The principality of H«mhil*l had fallen by marriage 
(1604) to the French house of Orleana-LongneTiHe, whloh with 
certain inUm ptlona retained It until tha extinction of the 
line by the death of Marie, Hueheaa of Nemoura (1707% Flf 
teen nl Hc«nta aroae with fifteen rarietdea of far-off title, aa wall 
aa a party for constituting Neuohltel a Republic and g 
It a fourteenth canton (Saint Simon, t 278.) The Estates 
adjudged tha aorerelgnty to the Protestant houae of Pruaaia 
(Nor 8, 1707). Lewta xiv aa heir of the pretemkma of the 
arti nt line, protastod, Finally at the peace of Utrecht (1718), 
Lewis surrendered hb claim In exchange for the oesaion by 
Pruaaia of tha Principality of Orange, and Pruaaia held it until 
1808. Tha disturbed history of the connection between Pnmia 
and NeuchAtal from 1814, when it baaanw the twenty ftrrt 
canton of the Swia Confederation, down to 1667 does not here 
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to Frederick, both because he had beaten the French, 
whom Rousseau loved, and because his maxims and 
his conduct ahke seemed to trample under foot respect 
for the natural law and not a few human duties Ho 
had composed a verse to the effect that Frederick 
thought like a philosopher and acted like a king, 
philosopher and king notonously being words of 
equally evil sense m his dialect There was also a 
passage m Emilius about Adrastus, King of the 
Daumans, which was commonly understood to mean 
Frederick, King of the Prussians Still Rousseau was 
acute enough to know that mean passions usually 
only rule the weak, and have httlo hold over the 
strong He boldly wrote both to the long and to 
Lord Manschal, the governor of the principality, 
informing them that he was there, and asking per- 
mission to remain m the only asylum left for him 
upon the earth . 1 He compared himself loftily to 
Conolanus among the Yolscians, and wrote to the 
king m a vem that must have amused the strong 
man. “ I have said much ill of you, perhaps I shall 
still say more , yet, driven from France, from Geneva, 
from the canton of Berne, I am come to seek shelter 
in your states 'Perhaps I was wrong m not be- 
ginning there , this is eulogy of which you are worthy 
Sire, I have deserved no grace from you, and I seek 
none, but I thought it my duty to inform your majesty 
that I am in your power, and that I am so of set 
design Your majesty will dispose of me as shall 

1 Corr , n 370 
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scon good to yon ." 1 Frod crick, though no admirer 
of Rousacau or his writings , 1 readily granted tho 
required permission. Ho also, anyi Lord Marischal, 
u gave me orders to furnish him his small noccnanes 
if he would accept than and though that king's 
philosophy be very different from that of Jean Jacques, 
yet ho does not think that a man of an irreproach- 
able life is to ho persecuted because his sentiments 
arc singular Ho designs to build him a hermitage 
with a little gardon, which I find he will not accept, 
nor perhaps the rest, which I havo not yet offered 
him -" 3 When the offer of tho flour wine, and fire- 
wood was at length made in as debeato terms as 
possible, Rousseau declined the gift on grounds which 
may raise a smile, but which aro not without a rather 
touching simplicity 4 M I have enough to hro on for 
two or three yean, ho said, bat if I woro dying of 
hanger I would rather in the present condition of 
your good prince, and not bang of any service to 
him, go and eat gran and grub up roots, than accept 
a morsel of bread from him. * Hume might well 
call this a phenomenon m tho world of lotto ra, and 
one very honourable for the person eoneernod.® And 
we recognise its dignity tho more when wo contrast 

1 Oorr 0. an Jnly 1762. 

* D* Alembert, wbo kaew Frederick belter than any of the 
phnoaopbara, to Voltaire, Nov 2S, 1766. 

1 Let tar to Home BuiLmi JAft cf H tme, IL 106, corrob- 
orating Ccmf lit l&fl. 

* llarisial to J J B. Btreehelaan iL 70. 

1 Cbrr Ifl. 40. Nor 1 176t 1 Barton a IAJt, fl 118. 
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it with the baseness of Voltaire, who drew his pen- 
sion from the King of Prussia while Frederick was 
m his most urgent straits, and while the poet was 
sportively exulting to all his correspondents m the 
malicious expectation that he would one day have to 
allow the King of Prussia himself a pension 1 And 
Rousseau was a poor man, living among the poor and 
m then style His annual outlay at this time was 
covered by the modest sum of sixty louis 2 What 
stamps his refusal of Frederick's gifts as true dignity, 
is the fact that he not only did not refuse money 
for any work done, but expected and asked for it 
Malesherbes at this very time begged him to collect 
plants for him Joyfully, replied Rousseau, “but as 
I cannot subsist without the aid of my own labour, 
I never meant, m spite of the pleasure that it might 
othei wise have been to me, to offer you the use of 
my time for nothing ” 8 In the same year, we may 
add, when the tremendous struggle of the Seven 
Years’ War was closing, the philosopher wiote a 
second terse epistle to the king, and with this their 
direct communication came to an end “Sire, you 
are my protector and my benefactor, I would fain 
repay you if I can You wish to give me bread , is 
there none of your own subjects m want of it? Take 
that sword away from my sight, it dazzles and pams 
me It has done its work only too well , the sceptre 
is abandoned Great is the career for kings of your 

1 Yoltaire’s Corr (1768) (Euv , lxxv pp 31 and 80 

2 Conf , xn. 237 8 Corr j m 41 Nov llf 1762 
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stuff, and yon arc still far from the term time 
prtww, you have not a moment to lo*e. Fathom 
well your heart, 0 Frederick I Can yon dare to dio 
without having been the greatest of men 1 Would 
that I could so© Frederick, the just and the redoubt- 
able, covering hie states with multitudes of men to 
whom he should be a father then will J J Rousseau, 
the foe of kings, hasten to die at tho foot of has 
throne." 1 Frederick, cLung as hie in tercet was In 
all curious persons who could amuse him, was too 
busy to answer this, and Rousseau was not yet re- 
cognised as Voltaire s rival in power and popu 
larity 

Motion is one of the half-dozen decent villages 
standing in the fiat bottom of the Val do Travers, a 
widish volley that lie* between tho gorges of tho Jura 
and tho T#kn of NeuchJttd, and is famous in our day 
for its production of absinthe and of asphalt Tho 
fiat of the valley with the Renas making a bald and 
colourless way through the midst of it, is nearly tree- 
less, and It u too uniform to be very pleasing. In 
winter the Innate is moot ngoroua, for the level is 
high and the surrounding hills admit tho sun ■ rays 
late and cat them off early Ron*"vui a description, 
accurate and recognisable as it is,* strike* an impartial 
tourist as too favourable. But when a piece of scenery 
is a home to a man, he has an eye for a thousand 
outlines, rh nges of light, soft venations of colour 

1 Oorr til 88. Oct. SO, 1782. 

* lb. til 110-115. Jul 28 1785. 
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the landscape lnes foi linn with an unspoken surges 
tion and intimate association, to all of which the swift 
passing stiangei is icry cold 

His cottage, winch is still shown, was m the nudst 
of tho other houses, and Ins walks, which were at 
least as impoitant to him as the home m which he 
dwelt, lay mostly among w oody heights w ith streaming 
cascades Tho conntrj abounded in natural curiosities 
of a humblo sort, and here that interest m plants 
which had always been strong m him, began to glow 
into a passion, Rousseau had so cm ions a feeling 
about them, that when in Ins botanical expeditions 
ho came across a single flower of its kind, ho could 
novor bring himself to pluck it Ills sight, though 
not good for distant objects, was of the i erj finest for 
things held close , his sense of smell was so acute and 
subtle that, according to a good witness, he might 
have classified plants by odours, if language furnished 
as many names as nature supplies annctics of 
fragrance 1 He insisted m all botunising and other 
walking excursions on going bareheaded, c\ en m tho 
heat of tho dog-days , ho declared that tho action of 
the sun did him good When tho dajsbogan to turn, 
tho summei\was straightw ay at an end for him “ My 
imagination A he said, m a phi aso which wont further 
through his ltfe than ho supposed, “at onco brings 
winter ” He hated ram as much as he loved sun, so 
he must once have lost ah tho mystic fascination of 
the green Savoy lakes gleaming luminous through palo 

1 Bernard^ do St Pierre, xu 103 59 etc. 
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■homers, and now again must havo lost the sombre 
majesty of the pines of Ins valley dripping in torn 
edges of cload, and all tho*o other sight* in landscape 
that touch iubtler part* of na than comforted senae. 

One of his favounto journey* was to Colombier 
the aummer retreat of Lord ManschaL For him ho 
rapidly conceived the same warm fnondahip which ho 
felt for the Duke of Luxembourg, whom ho had just 
left And the sagacious, moderate, sflent Scot had u 
warm a liking for the atmngo refugee who had como 
to him for *holtor or shall we call it a land of shaggy 
compassion, as of a faithful inarbcnlato ercaturo. His 
lettera, which ore numerous enough, abound m expres- 
sions of hearty good wilL These, if wo reflect on the 
genuine worth, veracity penetration, and experience 
of the old man who wrote them, may fairly bo counted 
the best testimony that remain* to the existence of 
something sterling at tho bottom of Eonaaeaus char- 
acter 1 It u hero no insincere fin o lady of the French 
oourt, bat a homely and weather-beaten Scotchman 
who speaks ao often of his refugee s rectitude of heart 
and true scnafbility 1 

1 Oeorge Edth (1W5-1778) w** ildcr brother of Frederick*! 
frm orti fljld nuu ihiJ , June* Keith. They had taken pert in the 
JiooMU riling of 1715, and Red abroad on It* tkUnro. June* 
Keith brought hii brother Into tho *err!o! of tho Ring of 
Prnjii*, who not him u unb«»»»dcrr to Parf* (1751), tfterwird« 
m« fi e hhn OoTernor of Nor hSt 1 (1764) and erontutlly 
prermflod on tho EngUih Ckrrernment to roinitste htm In tho 
right* which ho hid forfaited by hi* *h*re In the rebellion 

(17M). 

Streek«I*en, 1L IMS, *te. 
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He insisted on being allowed to settle a small sum 
on Theresa, who had joined Eou^scau at jMoticrs 
and m other wajs he showed a tmo solicitude and 
considorateness both foi hei and foi lnm 1 It was Ins 
constant diearn that on his return to Scotland, Jean 
Jacques should accompany lnm, and that with Daud 
Hume, they would make a trio of philosophic hermits , 
that this was no mere cheery pleasantry is show n by 
the pains ho took in settling the route for the joumcj 2 
The plan only fell through m consequence of Fi edenck’s 
cordial urgency that lus fnend should end Ins dajs 
wuth lnm, ho retiuned to Prussia and hied at Sans 
Souci until the close, alwaj r s ictaiiung something of 
his good-wall foi “lus ovcollcnt sa\nge, 1 ’ as lie called 
the author of the Discourses They had some common 
antipathies, including the fundamental one of di-dike 
to society, and especially to the society of tho peojile 
of NeucMtel, the Gascons of Sw ltmland “ Rousseau 
is gay m company,” Lord Manschal wiotc to Hume, 
“polite, and wdiat the French call aunnhlc, and gains 

1 Ono of Rousseau's chief distresses hitherto aroso from the 
indigence in which Theresa would be placed in caso of his 
death Roy, tho bookseller, gave lior an annuity of about £1G 
a year, and Lord Mansckal’s gift scorns to liai o been 300 loins, 
tlie only monoy that Rousseau was over induced to accept from 
any one m his lifo See Strcckeisen, n 99 , Corr , in 33G 
The most delicate and sincoro of tho many offers to pro\ ldo for 
Theresa was made by Madame do Verdelin (Strccheison, n GOG) 
The language in wlucli Madame do Ycidelin speaks of Tlioresa 
m all her letters is tho best testimony to character that this 
mneh-abnsed creature lias to produco 

a lb , 90, 92, etc. Sununor of 1763 
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ground daily In tho opinion of oven tho clergy here, 
Hu enemies elsewhere continue to pcriccoto him, and 
he is pestered with anonymous letters." 1 

Some of these were of a humour that disclosed tho 
master hand. Voltaire had been universally suspected 
of stirring np the feeling of Qonova against its too 
famous citizen, 5 though for a mnn of less energy tbo 
affair of tho Oalss, which ho was now m tho thick of, 
might hare sufficed. Voltairoa lotton at this timo 
show how hard be found it in tbo case of Rousseau 
to exercise his usual pity for the unfortunate. Ho 
could not forget that the man who was now tasting 
persecution had barked at philosophers and itago-playa 
that he was a false brother who had fatuously insulted 
the only men who could take bis part that ho was a 
Judas who had betrayed the aacrod causa* On tho 
whole, however we ought probably to accept his word, 
though not rery categorically givLn, 4 that ho had 
nothing to do with the action taken against Rousseau. 
That action is quite adequately explained, first by tho 
inilnonco of the resident of France at Genova, which 
we know to have been oxertod against tho two fatal 
books, 5 and second by the anxiety of tho oligarchic 
party to keep out of thoir town a man whoee demo- 
cratic tendenaee they now know so well and so justly 

1 Burton ■ Lift Snu, D. 108 Oct % 17(1*, 

• The Confeariam are not ocr only authority for this. Sec 
Strw^^n iL M j also D’Alembert to Voltaire, Sept 8 17GL 

• Voltaire ■ Oorr fiPwa. lxriL 4W 460 4S6 etc. 

• To DAJambect, Sept 16, 1762. 

Moulton to Bonwean StrackeiM L IL-, S7 

VOL. TL a 
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dreaded 1 Moultou, a Genevese minister, m the full 
tide of devotion and enthusiasm for the authoi of 
Emilius, met Yoltaire at the house of a lady m Geneva. 
All will turn out well, cried the patriarch, “the 
syndics will say M Rousseau, you have done ill to 
write what you have written , promise for the future 
to respect the lehgion of your country Jean Jacques 
will promise, and perhaps he will say that the printer 
took the liberty of adding a sheet or two to his book ” 
“Never,” cried the ardent Moultou, “Jean Jacques 
never puts his name to works to disown them after ” 2 
Yoltaire disowned his own books with intrepid and 
sustained mendacity, yet he bore no grudge to 
Moultou for his vehemence He sent for him shortly 
afterwards, professed an extreme desire to he recon- 
ciled with Rousseau, and would talk of nothing else 
“I swear to you,” mote Moultou, “that I could not 
understand him the least m the world , he is a mar- 
vellous actor , I could have sworn that he loved you ” 3 
And there really was no acting m it The serious 
Genevese did not see that he was dealing with “ one 
all fire and fickleness, a child ” 

Rousseau soon found out that he had excited not 
only the hand of professed unbelievers, but also the 
tormenting wasps of orthodoxy The doctors of the 
Sorbonne, not to be outdone in fervour for truth by 
the lawyers of the parliament, had condemned Emilius 
as a matter of course In the same spirit of generous 

3 Moultou to Rousseau, Siyeckeisen, i 85, 87 

s Streckeisen, i 50 3 Tb , i 76 
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emulation^ Christopher do Beaumont, by the divine 
companion archbishop of Pori*, Duke of Saint Cloud, 
poor of Franco, commander of tho order of tho Holy 
Ghost,” had issnod (Aug, 20 1702) one of those 
hatcfol document* in which bishop*, Catholic and 
Frotestont, have been wont for tho last century and 
a half to hide with swollen bomh*stic phrase then- 
dead. and decomposing ideas. Tho windy folly of 
these poor pieces is usually m proportion to tho hier 
arehio rank of those who promnlgato them, and an 
archbishop owe* It to himself to blaspheme against 
reason and freedom in superlatives of mabgnant 
unction. Rousseaus reply (Nov 18, 1762) is a master 
piece of dignity and uprightness. Tnming toil from 
the man dnto which was its provocative, wo seem to 
grasp tho hand of a man, after being chaacd by a 
nightmaro of masked figures. Rousseau nevor ihowod 
the substantial quality of his character moro surely 
and unmistakably than in controversy Ho hod such 
gravity such anstoro sclf-commaml, such closeness of 
gnp. Most of us fed pleasure in reading the mntch 
less banter with which Voltaire n«*i1ed his theological 
enemies. Reading Rousseaus letter to Do Beaumont 
wo realise the comparative lowness of tho pleasure 
which Voltaire had given us. Wo understand how it 
was that Rousseau mode fanatics, whflo Voltaire only 
made sceptics. At the very first words, tho mitro, 
the crosier tho ring, fall into the dust tho Archbishop 
of Puts, the Duke of Saint Cloud, tho peer of France, 
the eommnnder of the Holy Ghost, Is restored from 
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tlic disguises of Ins rmhiulmnd, and be">nu* a 
human being V e lieu the \oico of * mm hiding r 
man Volt mo often • ank to tin* It w 1 of t c<-!< ^tt*- 

lionsscan land the nithbidiop to hi- own h\*1, ami 
w ith magnaiiuntm-- court* --n addle a'dhtma 1 - itiupid 
“‘Why, nn lord, Imo 1 anv thing to * t\ to \ on 1 
What common t<>nguo can v-c u c*1 I!o.\ ire we to 

undei it and one nuotlu r 1 Ami wlutr there h< twi'u 
me imhoiil" Ami lie pri r\er»d m tin » d»*L nt hut} 
\ei», luidlj pcuintting lnmsdf a single mono nt of 
accthitj We feel the t\cr inspiring breath of >rri 
ousness and smcctiU This was became, a-- w< ripe it 
no often, Komscau’s ideas, all engendered of dtcam. 
as thej' as ere, }ct h\cd in him and astro trulv looted 
m Ins character Ife did not mcrel} tts, is art} ot 
us can sa} so fluently , that ho erased re ditv m hum m 
lelations, that distinctions of rank and po t count foi 
nothing, tint our Us cs arc in onr oss n hand-, and ought 
not to be blossn hitlici and tlnthei h} outside opinion 
and ssords liccdlcssly scattered , that out faith, ss hat- 
es cr it ma} he, is the most sacied of our posse-tom, 
oigatuc, indissoluble, self sufficing , that our p i— e_e 
across the ssorld, if sci} short, is } ct too scnous to he 
wasted in frn olous disrespect foi our=cl\cs, and angi} 
disrespect for otlieis All this ssns actuall} Ins mind 
And lienee the little difficulty lie had m keeping Ins 
retort to the archbishop, ns to lus other antagonists, 
on a svoithy level 

Only once oi tsuco docs Ins sense of the lcckle^s 
injustice with winch he had been condemned, and of 
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the persecution which was inflicted on him by one 
government after another stir m him a blaxe of high 
remonstrance. Yon accrue me of temerity ° he 
enod “ how hare I earned such a name, when I only 
propounded ddEculbe*, and even that with to much 
recurve when I only advanced reasons, and even that 
with so much reepect when I attacked no one, nor 
even named one! And yon, my lord, how do you 
dare to reproach with temerity a man of whom you 
■peak with such scanty justice and so little decency 
with to amall rotpect and bo much levity t Yon call 
me impious, and of what impiety can you accuse mo 
— me who never spoke of the Supreme Being except 
to pay him the honour and glory that are his due, nor 
of man exoept to perrua.de all men to love one 
another 1 The impious are those who unworthily 
profane the cause of God by making It serve the 
passions of men. The impious are those who, daring 
to pats for the interpreters of divinity and judge* 
between it and man, exact for themselves the honours 
that are due to it only The impious are thoae who 
arrogate to themselves the nght of exercising the 
power of God upon earth, and insist on opening end 
shutting the gates of heaven at their own good wiD 
and pleasure. The impious are thoae who have libels 
read in the church. At this horrible idea my blood 
Is enkindled, and tears of mdlgn bon fall from my 
eyes. Pneats of the God of peace, you shall render 
an account one day be very sure, of the use to which 
you have dared to put hit house. My lord, you 
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have publicly insulted me you are now convicted of 
heaping calumny upon mo If you "were a pmato 
person like myself, so that I could cite you before an 
equitable tribunal, and we could both appeal before 
it, I with my book, and you with youi mandate, 
assuredly you would be declared guilty , you would 
be condemned to make reparation as public as tho 
wiong was public But you belong to a rank that 
relieves you from the necessity of being just, and I 
am nothing Yet you who profess the gospel, you, 
a prelate appointed to teach others their duty, you 
know what your own duty is in such a case Mine 
I have done I have nothing more to say to you, 
and I hold my peace .” 1 

The letter was as good in dialectic as it was m 
moral tone For this is a little curious, that Rousseau, 
so diffuse m expounding his opinions, and so unscien- 
tific in his method of coming to them, shoidd have 
been one of the keenest and most trenchant of the 
controversialists of a very controversial time Some 
of hiR strokes in defence of his first famous assault on 
civilisation are as hard, as direct, and as effective as 
any m the records of polemical literature \Ve will 
give one specimen from the letter to the Archbishop 
of Pans , it has the recommendation of touching an 
argument that is not yet qiute universally recognised 
for slam The Savoyard Yicar had dwelt on the 
difficulty of accepting revelation as the voice of God, 
on account of the long distance of time between us, 
1 Letlrc A Chnstophc de Beaumont, pp 163 166 
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tnd the queitionableneea of the supporting testimony 
To which the archbishop thus — Bat is there not 
than an infinity of facta, even earlier than those of 
the Christian revelation, which it would be absurd to 
doubt 1 By what way other than that of human 
tea tun on y has our author himself known the Sparta, 
the Athena, the Borne, whose laws, manners, and 
heroes he extols with such assurance t How many 
generations of men between him and the historians 
who have preserved the memory of these events t” 
First, aays Itonssean m answer it is in the order of 
thmgs that human dreams tan ©es should be attested 
by human evidence, and they can be attested m no 
other way I can only know that Borne and Sparta 
existed, becanse oon temporaries assure me that they 
existed. In such a case this intermediate oommuni 
cation is indispensable. But why is it nooesanry 
between God and mol Is It simple or natural that 
God should have gone m search of Moses to speak to 
Jean Jacques Bousseeul Second, nobody is obliged 
to behove that Sparta once existed, and nobody will 
be devoured by eternal flames for doubting it. Every 
fact of which we aw not witnesses is only established 
by moral proofs, and moral proofs have various 
degree* of strength. Will the dime justice hurl me 
into heU for missing the exact point at which a proof 
becomes irresistible t If there is m the world an 
attested story it is that of vampires nothing is 
wanting for judicial proof, — reports and certificates 
from notables, surgeons, clergy magistrates. But 
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who believes m vampires, and shall we all he damned 
for not believing 1 Third, my constant experience and 
that of all mm is sponger in ref a once to podigics than 
the testimony of some men ” 

He then strikes home with a parable The Abb6 
Paris had. died m the odour of Jansenist sanctity 
(1727), and extraordinary doings went on at his tomb , 
the lame walked, men and women sick of the palsy 
weie made whole, and so forth. Suppose, says Rous- 
seau, that an inhabitant of the Rue St. Jacques speaks 
thus to the Archbishop of Pans, “My lord, I know 
that you neither believe m the beatitude of St Jean 
de P&ns, nor m the mnacles which God has been 
pleased pubhcly to work upon his tomb m the sight 
of the most enlightened and most populous city m the 
world , but I feel bound to testify to you that I have 
just seen the saint in person raised from the dead m 
the spot where his bones were laid ” The man of the 
Rue St J acques gives all the detail of such a circum- 
stance that could strike a beholder “ I am persuaded 
that on hearing such strange news, you will begin by 
interrogating him who testifies to its truth, as to his 
position, his feelings, his confessor, and other such 
points , and when from his air, as from his speech, 
you have perceived that he is a poor workman, and 
when having no confessional ticket to show you, he 
has confirmed your notion that he is a Jansenist, Ah, 
ab, you will say to him, you are a convulsionary, and 
have seen Saint Pfiris resuscitated. There is nothing 
wonderful m that, you have seen so many other 
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wonders I" The man would insist that the nuncio 
had been seen equally "by a number of other people, 
who though Jansemsts, it u true, were persons of 
Round sente, good character and excellent reputation. 
Some would send the man to Bod lam u but you after 
a grave reprimand, will be content with saying I 
know that two or three witnesses, good poople and of 
sound sense, may attest the life or the death of a man, 
but I do not know how many more are needed to 
establish the resurrection of a Jansenlst. Until I find 
that out, go, my son, and try to strengthen yonr brain 
I give you a dispensation from fasting, and here is 
something for you to make your broth with. That Is 
what you would say and what any other sensible man 
would say in your place. Whence I conolnde that 
even according to you and to every other sensible) 
man, the moral proofs which aro sufficient to establish 
facts that are in the order of moral possibilities, ore 
not sufficient to establish facts of another order and 
pnrely supernatural .” 1 

Perhaps, however the formal denunciation by the 
Archbishop of Pam was lees vexatious than the 
swarming of the angner hive of nunwters at his gates. 
“If I had declared for atheism, he siyi bitterly 
they would at first have shrieked, but they would 
soon hare left me in peace like the rest. The people 
of the Lord would not have kept watch over me 
everybody would not hare thought he was doing me 
a high favour in not treating me as a person cut off 
1 Ltttn A OXriMcfk* dt Bcfnewiant, pp. 180-185. 
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from communion, and I should have been quits with 
all tlio woild The holy w omen in Israel would not, 
have written me anonymous letter, and then chanty 
w ould not hav c breathed dev out insult', The) w ould 
not have taken tho tioublo to a^mcmc in dl humilit) 
of heart that I was a castauav, an execrable monster, 
and that the world would have been well oft if some 
good soul had been at the pains to strangle me in m) 
cradle Woithy people on their side would not 
torment themselves and loiinent me to bring me bach 
to tho way of salvation, the) would not charge at me 
from right and left, nor stifle me under the weight of 
their sermons, nor forco mo to bless then real while I 
cursed their impoitumty, nor to feel with gratitude 
that they are oboying a call to lay me m m) v cry 
grave with weariness 

He had done Ins best to conciliate tho good opinion 
of his vigilant neighbours Their character for con- 
tentious orthodoxy w r as well known It was at 
Nouclifitcl that tho controversy as to the eternal 
punishment of tho wicked laged with a fury that 
ended m a civil outbreak Tho peace of tho town 
was violently disturbed, ministers wero suspended, 
magistrates weio interdicted, life was lost, until at 
last Fiedenck promulgated his famous bull — “Let 
the parsons who make for themselves a cruel and bai- 
barous God, bo eternally damned as tlioy dcsiro nnd 
deserve , and let those pat sons w ho concoivc God 
gentle and merciful, enjoy tho plenitude of Ins 
1 Lrtlrc A Ghnstophe dc Beaumont, p 93 
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mercy nl When Rcraiscau camo withm tho territory 
preparation* were made to fmitato tho aetion of Paris, 
Genova, and Borne. It ra only tho king* express 
permission that saved him from a fourth proscription. 
Tho minuter at Mo tiers was of tho less inhuman 
■tamp, and Hornsea a, feeling that ho could not, with 
out failing hi hi* engagements and his duty os a citizen, 
neglect tho public profession of tho faith to vrhich ho 
had been restored eight yean before, attended tho 
religious services with regularity Uo oven wroto to 
tho pastor a letter in vindication of his book, and 
protesting tho sincerity of his muon with tho reformed 
congregation.* Tho result of this was that tho pastor 
eamo to tell him how great an honour ho held it to 
count such a member in his flock, and how willing he 
was to admit him without farther nTnmmntion to 
partake of tho communion.* Rousseau went to tho 
ceremony with eyes fall of tears and a heart swelling 
with emotion. Wo may respect his mood aa little or 
as much as wo please, but it was certainly more edify 
mg than tho sight of Voltairo going through tho samo 
nte, morely to harass a priest and fill a bishop with 
fury 

In all other respects ho lirod a harmless life dor 
ing the threo year* of hii sojourn m the Val de 
Travers. As ho could never endure what ho calls 
tho inactive ebnttimng of tho parlour — pooplo aitting 

1 Carljlc • Fndtrichy Hk. nl eh. Ir Eemueau, Oorr 11L 102. 

* Cut 01 67 Not 1762. To U WootmoJlin. 

* OckJ xiL 206. 
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m front of one another with folded hands and no- 
thing m motion except the tongue — he learnt the 
art of making laces, he used to carry his pillow 
about with him, or sat at his own door working like 
the women of the village, and chatting with the 
passers-by He made presents of his work to young 
women about to mairy, always on the condition that 
they should suckle their children when they came to 
have them If a little whimsical, it was a haindess 
and respectable pastime It is pleasanter to think 
of a philosopher finding diversion in weaving laces, 
than of noblemen making it the business of their 
lives to run after ribands A society clothed m 
breeches was incensed about the same time by Rous- 
seau’s adoption of the A t iceman costume, the vest, 
the furred bonnet, the caftan, and the girdle There 
was nothing very wonderful in this departure from 
use An Aimenian tailor used often to visit some 
friends at Montmorency Rousseau knew him, and 
reflected that such a dress would be of singular com- 
fort to him m the circumstances of his bodily dis- 
order 1 Here was a solid practical reason for what 
has usually been counted a demonstration of a turned 
brain, Rousseau had as good cause for going about 
m a caftan as Chatham had for coming to the House 
of Parliament wxapped m flannel Vanity and a 
desire to attract notice may, we admit, have had 
something to do with Rousseau’s adoption of an 
uncommon way of dressing Shrewd wits like the 
1 Gonf , xil 198 
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Doko of Luxembourg and Ida wife dnl not suppose 
that it was so. We, living a hand rod years after 
cannot possibly know whethor it was so or not, and 
onr estimate of Rousseaus stmngo character would 
bo Tory little worth forming, if it only turned on 
petty singularities of this land. Tho foolish, equivo- 
cally gifted with tho quality of articulato speech, 
may if they chooso, satisfy their own self lovo by 
reducing all action out of tho common course to a 
series of vans t ions on tho same motivo In others. 
Men blessed by tho benignity of experience will bo 
thankful not to waste hfo m guessing ovil about un- 
knowable tnflea. 

During his stay at Motion Rousseau s lime was 
hardly over his own. Visitors of all nations, drawn 
either by respect for his work or by conooty to see 
a man who had boon prescribed by so many govern 
ments, came to hhn in throngs. His partisans at 
Geneva insisted on sending people to convince them 
selves how good a man thoy wero persecuting. I 
had never boon froe from strangers for six weeks, 
ho writes. ‘Two days after I had a Westphalian 
gontlemnn and ono from Genoa six days later two 
persons from Zurich, who stayed a wook then a 
Genevese, recovering from an illness, and coming for 
change of air fell ill again, and ho has only just gone 
away " 1 Ono net or writing homo to his wifo of 
the philosopher to whom ho had come on a pilgrimage, 
describes his mnnnora In terms which perhaps touch 
1 Corr fcLL 255. Dtc. 25, 17M. 
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us with smpnsc — “Thou hast no idea how chann 
ing Ins society l 1 ?, ^ li it Into politem^ there is m 
lus manncis, what a depth of sorenit) and thtorfitl 
ness in Ins talk Didst thou not ( ' put quite a 
different picture, and figure to thuclf an eccentric 
creatine, always gn\e and sometimes cun abrupt 1 
All, what a mistake 1 To an explosion of great 
mildness lie unites a glance of fire, and c\es of a 
uiautythc like of which ne\er was seen When 
)ou handle ati) ninttei m which he takes an interest, 
then Ins eyes, Ins lips, Ins hands, c\ entiling about 
him speaks You would he quite wrong to picture 
in him an c\crlnslmg grumbler Kot at all, he 
laughs with those who laugh, ho chats and jokes 
with children, lie rallies Ins housekeeper ” 1 lie was 
not so ciul to all the world, and occasion dl) turned 
upon Ins pui suers with a word of most sirdomc 
loughness 2 But lie could also he ser) generous 
Wo find him pressing a loan fiom Ins scant) stoic 
on an outcast adeenturer, and warning him, “When 
I lend (winch happens rarely enough), his im con- 
stant maxim net er to count on repa) ment, 1101 to 
exact it 3 He rccen ed hundreds of letters, some 
seeking an application of his news on education to 
a. special case, others craung fuithci exposition 
of his religious doctuncs Beforo ho had been 
at Motiers nine months he had paid ten loins foi 
the postage of letters, which aftei all contained 

1 Quoted m Musset Fntlm), 11 GOO 
3 For instance, Corr , m. 249 3 , ui 364, 381 
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little more thin reproaches, insults, menaces, im 
becQitics . 1 

Not the least curious of his correspondence at this 
tune is that with the Prince of Wdrtembcrg, then 
hnug near Tflrmnna 1 The prince had a little 
daughter four months old, and he was resolved that 
her upbringing should be carried on as the author of 
Emilias might pleaso to direct* Rousseau replied 
courteously that ho did not protend to direct tho 
education of pnnees or princesses.* His undaunted 
correspondent sent him full details of his babe a habits 
and faculties, and continued to do so at short intervals, 
with the fondneu of a young mother or an old nurse. 
Rousseau was interested, and took some trouble to 
draw up rules for the child s nurture and admoni 
fcton. One may smile now and then at the pnnee s 
ingenuous real, but his femd reapoct and devotion 
for the teacher in whom he thought he had found 
the wisest man that ever lived, and who had at any 
rate spoken the word that kindled tho love of virtue 
and truth in him, his eagerness to know what Rous- 
seau thought right, and his equal eagerness in trying 
to do it, his care to arrange his household m a nmplo 

* Oott tlL 181 186, ate. 

* Prince L*wii Engene, *cm of Oharlea Alerwndpr (reigning 
dnlto from 1733 to 1737) ; a younger brothc of Oharla Eugene, 
known aa Schiller 1 ! Duke of ‘Wtrtemberg, -who reigned np to 
17 OS. Tredariok Eugene, known in the B#Ten Yean' War tu 
an crllier brother Iknwaean a cnu r^pondmt became reigning 
duke Ln 1763 bat only lived a yrwr and a half afterward*. 

1 Obm, iH 150. Sept. 20 17M, 
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and methodical way to please Ins master, his dis- 
cipular patience when Rousseau told him that Ins 
verses were poor, or that he was too fond of his wife, 
— all this is a little uncommon m a pnnee, and de- 
serves a place among the ample mass of other evid- 
ence of the power winch Rousseau’s pictures of 
domestic simplicity and wise and humane education 
had m the eighteenth century It gn es us a glimpse, 
close and direct, of the naturalist revival reaching up 
into high places But the trade of philosopher m 
such times is perhaps an nksome one, and Rousseau 
was the private victim of his public action His 
prince sent multitudes of Geunans to visit the sago, and 
his letteis, endless with their details of the nursery, 
may well have becomo a little tedious to a worn-out 
creature who only wanted to he left alone 1 The 
famous Pnnee Henry, Frederick's brothor, thought 
a man happy who could have the delight of seeing 
Rousseau as often as he chose 2 People forgot 
the other side of this delight, and the unlucky 
philosopher found m a hundred ways aliko from 
enemies and the friends whose cunosity makes 
them as had as enemies, that the pedestal of glory 
partakes of the nature of the pillory or the 
stocks 

It is interesting to find the famous English names 
of Gibbon and Boswell m the hst of the multitudes 

1 The prince’s letters are given in the Strechoisen collec- 
tion, voh u 

8 Streckeiaen, n 202. 
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with whom he had to do at thu tana 1 The former 
woe now at Lonsinne, whither he had just re tarn od 
from that memorable visit to Fngland which per 
rtiaded him that his father would never endure his 
alliance with the daughter of an obscure Swiss pastor 
He had just yielded to his fate, sighed as a lover 
and obeyed as a son. How sorry I am for onr 
poor Mademoiselle Ourchod, writes Moulton to Rous- 
seau Gibbon whom she loves, and to whom she 
has sacrificed, as I know some excellent matches, 
has come to Lausanne, but cold, insensible, and as 
entirely cured of hn old passion as she is far from 
cure. She has written me a letter that makes my 
heart ache." He then entreats Rousseau to use his 
influence with Gibbon, who is on the point of start- 
ing for Motaers, by extolling to hun the lady's worth 
and understanding.* M I hope Mr Gibbon will not 
oome, replied the sage his coldness make* me 
think ill of him. I ha vo been looking over his book 
igam [the Esaai nr Muds da la H/Wrofws, 1781] he 
runs after brilllsnoe too much, and is s trained and 
■tilted. Mr Gibbon is not the man for me, and I 
do not think he is the man for Mademoiselle Ourchod 
either "* Whether Gibbon went or not, we do not 
know He knew in after yean what had been said 
of him by Jean Jacques, and protested with mild 
pomp that this extraordinary man should have been 

1 Possibly Wilkes tlso \ Oott It 200. 

* 8trrckoi**n, L M. June 1 1783. 

• Oorr UL 202. Jobs 4, 1783. 
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less precipitate m condemning the moial character 
and the conduct of a stranger 1 

Boswell, as wo know, had left Johnson “lolling 
his majestic frame in his usual manner ” on Harwich 
beach m 1763, and was now on his travels Like 
many of his countrymen, he found Ins w ay to Lord 
Manschal, and here his indomitable passion for mak- 
ing the personal acquaintance of any one who was 
much talked about, naturally led lnm to seek so 
singular a character as the man who was now at 
Motiers What Rousseau thought of one who was 
as singular a character as him s eh in another direction, 
we do not know 2 Lord Manschal warned Rousseau 
that his visitor is of excellent disposition, but full of 
visionary ideas, even having seen sprats — a sonous 
proof of unsoundness to a man who had lived in the 
very positive atmosphere of Frcdenck’s court at 
Beihn. “I only hope,” says the sage Scot, of the 
Scot who was not sage, “ that he may not fall into 

1 Memoirs of my Life, p 55, n (Ed 1862) Neckor (1732- 
1804), whom Mdlle Curchod ultimately married, was an eager 
admirer of Rousseau. “Ah, how close tho tender, humane, and 
virtuous 8oul of Julie,” he wrote to her author, “has brought 
me to you How the reading of those letters gratified me I 
how many good emotions did they stir or fortify ! How' many 
sublimities m a thousand places in those six volumes , not the 
sublimity that perches itself m the clouds, hut that which 
pushes everyday virtues to their highest point,” and so on 
Feb 16, 1761 Streckeisen, i 333 

2 Boswell’s name only occurs twice m Rousseau’s letters, I 
believe , once ( Corr , iv 394) as the writer of a letter which 
Hume was suspected of tampering with, and previously (i\ 70) 
as the bearer of a letter See also Streckeisen, i 262 
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the h*nds of people who will torn his head he 
ttqb very pleased with the reoeptfon yon gave him.” 1 
A* it happen*, he was the mean* of sending Boswell 
to a place where hu head was tamed, though not 
very mischievously Rousseau was at that time fall 
of Com can projects, of which this u the proper place 
for us very briefly to speak. 

The prolonged struggles of the natives of Cornea 
to assert their Independence of the oppressive admin 
iitration of the Genoese, which had begun in 1729 
came to end for a moment In 1755 when Paoli 
(1726 1807) defeated the Genoese, and proceeded 
to settle the government of the island In the Social 
Contract Rousseau had said, There is still in Europe 
one country capable of legislation, and that is the 
Island of Cornea. The valour and constancy with 
which thi* brave people has succeeded in recovering 
and defending its liberty entitle It to the good fortune 
of having some wise man to t/w«h them how to pro- 
servo it I have a pre**nbment that thu little iale 
will one day astonish Europe,” 1 — a presentiment that 
In a sonse came true enough long after Rousseau was 
gone, in a man who was bom on the little inland seven 
years later than the pabHeabon of this passage. Some 
of the Corsican leaders were highly flattered, and m 
August 176* Bnttafuoco entered into correspondence 
with Rousseau for the purpose of inducing him to draw 
op a set of political institution* and a code of laws. 
Paoli himself was too ahrewd to have much belief in 
1 Btr^V \*n H. 11L Jan. 18, 1785. 


* Bk. IL ch. z. 
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the application of ideal systems, and we are assured 
that he had no intention of making Rousseau the Solon 
of his island, hut only of inducing him to inflame the 
gallantry of its inhabitants by writing a history of 
their exploits 1 Rousseau, however, did not under- 
stand the invitation m this narrower sense. He 
replied that the very idea of such a task as legisla- 
tion transported his soul, and he entered into it with 
the liveliest ardour He resolved to quarter himself 
with Theresa in a cottage in some lonely district in 
the island , in a year he would collect the necessary 
information as to the manners and opinions of the 
inhabitants, and three years afterwards he would 
produce a set of institutions that should be fit for 
a free and valorous people 2 In the midst of this 
enthusiasm (May 1765) he urged Boswell to visit 
Corsica, and gave him a letter to Paoli, with results 
which we know in the shape of an Account of Corsica 
(1768), and in a feverishness of imagination upon the 
subject for many a long day after wards. “Mind 
your own affairs,” at length cried Johnson sternly 
to him, “ and leave the Corsicans to theirs , I wish 
you would empty your head of Corsica,” 3 At the end 
of 1765, the immortal hero-worshipper on his return 
expected to come upon his hero at Motiers, but finding 
that he was m Pans wrote him a wonderful letter m 

1 Boswell’s Account of Corsica, p 307 

2 The correspondence between Rousseau and Buttafuoco has 
been published m the (Euvrcs ct Corr Iniditcs dc J J R , 
1861 See pp 35, 43, etc 

3 Boswell’s Life, 179, 193, etc. (Ed, 1866) 
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wonderful French Too will forget all your cares for 
many an evening while I tell you what I hare Been. 
I owe you the deepest obligation for lending me to 
Corsica. The voyage hia done mo marvellous good. 
It his made me as if all the lire* of Plutarch had 
sunk into my soul I am devoted to the Co™ cans 

heart and tonl if you, illaitrionj Rousseau, the 
philosopher whom they have chosen to help them by 
your light! to preserve and enjoy tho liberty which 
they have acquired with eo much heroism — if you 
hare cooled toward* these gallant islander*, why then 
I am sorry for you, that I* all I can say n| 

Alia, by this timo tho gallant island ere had been 
driven ont of Ronssean s mind by punwual mishaps. 
First, Voltaire or Bomo other enemy had spread tho 
rumour that the invitation to become the Lycurgu* 
of Coni ca was a practical joke, and Rouaseaus ms- 
pi a eras temper found what he took for confirmation 
of thu m some trifling incidents with which wo 

1 Jt *wl> t&il ienvu dt jnttvir tvki Jcr <xr*e yitU ! 
Letter dated Jan. 4, 1706, and gtvan by lionet Pa tin j u frotn 
a Scotch lord, unnamed. BoaweH bad the honour of eondnet- 
Lng There** to England, after Hume had taken Rouaaeau over 
Thia young gen Mem " writ ea Home, very good humoured, 
tctj agreeable, and Tiry mad — ha* inch a raga for liter* torn 
that I dread acme di iiiinUina fatal to oar friend ■ honour 
You remarnbar the ato »7 of Terentla, who wa* firat married to 
Oioero, then to Sell oat, and at laat In her old age married a 
young nobleman who Imagined that the nrast j- nma 
aecrrt which would ocarray to him eloquenot and genlua." 
Burton a Hft, 1L JO 7 SOS, BoawaQ mention* that he mat 
in England (Aeeo%uii<tf Cortina, p. 810) andalaogirea 
Bon“« Ti ■ latter Introducing him to paoB (p. 2M). 
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certainly need not concern ourselves 1 Next, a very 
real stoiin had burst upon him which droi e him 
once more to seek a new place of shelter, other than 
an island occupied by French troops For France 
having begun by despatching auxiliaries to the assist- 
ance of the Genoese (1764), onded by buying the 
island from the Genoese senate, with a sort of equity 
of redemption (1768) — an iniquitous transaction, as 
Rousseau justly called it, equally shocking to justice, 
humanity, reason, and policy 2 Civilisation u oukl 
have been saved one of its sorest trials if Genoa 
could have availed herself of her equity, and so hat e 
delivered France from the acquisition of the most 
terrible citizen that ever scourged a state 3 

The condemnation of Rousseau \>y the Council m 
1762 had divided Geneva into two camps, and was 
followed by a prolonged contention between his parti- 
sans and his enemies The root of the contention 
was political rather than theological To take Rous- 
seau’s side was to protest against the oligarchic 
authority which had condemned him, and the quarrel 
about Emilius was only an episode m the long war 
between the popular and aristocratic parties This 

1 To Buttafuoco, p 48, etc. 3 Corr ,y i 176 Feb 26,1770 

3 It may be worth noticmg, as a link between histone per- 
sonages, that Napoleon Bonaparte’s first piece was a Lciirc A 
Mattco Butta.fuozo (1791), the same Buttafuoco with uhom 
Rousseau corresponded, who had been Choiseul’s agont m the 
union of the island to France, was afterwards sent as deputy 
to the Constituent, and finally became the bitterest enemy of 

Paoli and tho patriotic pal Ly 
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strife, niter coming to a height for the fint tune in 
1734 had abated after the pacification of 1738, but 
the pacification was only effective for a time, and the 
root* of division were etoll full of vitality The law 
folneas of tho authority and tho regularity of tho 
procedure by which Rousseau had been condemned, 
offered convenient ground for carrying on the dis- 
pute, and it* warmth wai mado more mtenso by the 
snggoeticm on tho popular ndo that perhaps the 
religion of tho boot which the oligarchs had con- 
demned was more 13co Christianity than the religion 
of the oligarchs who condemned it 

Rousseau was too near the sceno of tho quarrel, 
too directly involved in its issue*, too constantly in 
contact with the pooplo who were engaged in it, not 
to feel the angry bu*nng» very close about his cars. 
If he had been as collected and as self possessed os 
he loved to fancy they would have gone for very 
iitdo in the life of the day But Bousacau nereT 
stood on the heights whence a slruug man surveys 
with clear eye and firm soul the unjust or mean or 
furious moods of the world. Such achievement is 
not hard for the creature who is wruppod up in him- 
self who is careless of the passions of men about 
him, because he thinks they cannot hurt him, and 
not because he has measured them, and deliberately 
assigned them a place among the elements in which 
a man s destiny Is cast It is only hard for one who 
is penetrated by true interest in the opinion and action 
of his fellows, thus to keep both sympathy warm and 
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self sufficienco true Tito task ins too hard for Rous 
scan, though Ins patience under long persecution far 
surpassed that of any of the other opptessed teachers 
of tho time In the spung of 1703 he deliberated; 
renounced m all due forms his lights of hurgO” ship 
and citizenship m tho city and republic of Gene; a. 1 
And at length lie bioko Joith against Ins Gene; esc 
persecutors in tho Letters from the Mountain (1701), 
along but extiemely vigorous and adroit rejoinder 
to the pleas ulnch his enemies had put foith m Tron- 
clnn’s Letters from tho Country If an; one no;; 
cares to satisfy himself ho;; realfy unjust and illegal 
the ticatment ;\as, a; Inch Rousseau reccned at the- 
hands of the authorities of Ins natnc cit;, he mu} 
do so by examining these most foicible letters The 
second part of them may intci cst the student of 
political history by its account of tho ;; orbing of 
tho institutions of the little republic Wo seem to 
he reading over again tho histoi) of a Greek cit) , the 
giowtli of a ucaltliy class in face of an increasing 
number of poor bin gesses, the imposition of buidcns 
in unfair proportions upon the mctoikoi, the gradual 
usurpation of legislative and administrative function 
(including especially tho judicial) by the oligarchs, 
and the twisting of democratic machmcr) to oligarchic 
ends , then the growth of staseis or violent factions, 
followed by me tab ol 6 or ovei throw of the established 
constitution, ending m foreign intervention Tho 
Four Hundred at Athens Mould lnvo treated any 
1 Corr , m 190 To tho First Syndic, Miy 12, 1703 
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Social Contract that ihonld haro appeared in their 
day just u aternly as the Tvro Hundred or the 
Twenty five treated tho Social Contract that did 
appear and for just the same reasons. 

Rousseau proved his case Trjth redundancy of 
demonstration. A body of burgesses had previously 
availed themselves (Nov 17G3) of a legal right, and 
made a technical representation to the Lesaer Council 
that the laws had been broken in his caso. Tho 
Council in return avail od itself of on oqually legal 
right, its drpil neyahf and doclinod to entertain the 
representation, without giving any reasons. IJnfor 
tunately for Rousseaus comfort, tho ferment which 
ha new vindication of his cause stirred up, did not 
end with the condemnation and burning of Ins mani 
feato. For the parliament of Paris ordered tho Letters 
from the Mountain to be burned, and tho some decree 
and the same faggot served for that and for Voltaire > 
Philosophical Dictionary (April 1765). 1 It was also 
burned at the Hague (Jon. °2). An observer by no 
means friendly to the priests noticed that at Paris it 
was not the fnnatfes of orthodoxy but tho encyclo- 
pedists and their flock, who on this occasion raised 
the storm and set the seal of the magistrates in motion.* 
Tho vanity and egoism of rationalistic sects can be as 
fatal to candour justice, and compassion as the in 
tolerant pnda of the great churches, 

1 Grimm i Oorr Lit It 245. For Rootseaui opinion of 
hb book's compsnkm at tho itikr, m Oorr ILL 442 

1 Btrsekebtn, IL 6M. 
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questions u might test his loyalty to the faith. 
Rousseau prepared a most deliberate! vindication of 
all that ho had written which ho interred to speak 
.o hi* ro« tic judges. The ovo of tho morning on which 
ho had to appear ho know his discourse by heart 
when morning came ho could not repeat two sentences. 
So ho fell back on the instrument over which ho had 
more mastery than he liad over ton goo or memory 
and wrote what he wished to say Tho pastor in 
whom irritated egoism was probably by this limo 
ginng additional heat to professional teak was for 
fulminating a decree of excommunication, bet there 
appears to liavo been some indirect interference with 
tho proceedings of the consistory by tho king s officials 
atheucbfttekand tho ecclesiastical holt was held hack.' 
Other weapons were not wanting. Tho pastor pro- 
ceeded to spread rumours among his flock that Rous- 
seau was a heretic, oven an atheist, and most prodigious 
of all, that he had written a book containing the 
monstrous doetrino that women have no souls. Tho 
pulpit resounded with sermons proving to the honest 
villagen that antichrist wai quartered in thoir parish 
in very flesh. The Armenian apparel gavo a high 
degree of plausiblcnoss to such an opinion, and as tho 
snatched man went by the door of his nolghboun, he 
heard cumng and menaco, while a hostflo pebblo now 
and again whistled past his ear Ills botanising 
expeditions were believed to bo devoted to search for 

1 Corr It 116, 122 (AprTl 1706), 10MM (Aogmt) } also 
Qmf xlLSlt. 
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noxious herbs, and a man who died m the agonies of 
nephritic colic, was supposed to have been poisoned 
by him 1 If persons wont to the post-office for letters 
for lnm, they weio treated with insult. 2 At length 
the ferment against him grew hot enough to bo senous. 
A huge block of stone was found placed so as to kill 
him when he opened his door, and one night an 
attempt was made to stone him in Ins house 3 Popular 
hate show with this degree of violence was too much 
for his fortitude, and after a residence of rather more 
than three years (September 8-10, 1765), ho fled 
from the inhospitable valley to seek refuge ho knew 
not where. 

In his rambles of a previous summer he had seen 
a little island m tho lake of Bienne, which struck Ins 
imagination and lived m his memory Thither he 
now, after a moment of hesitation, turned his steps, 
with something of tho same instinct as draws a child 
towards a beam of the sun Ho forgot or was heedless 
of the circumstance that the isle of St. Peter lay m the 
jurisdiction of the canton of Berne, whose government 
had forbidden him their territory Strong craving 
for a httle ease m the midst of his wietchedness extin- 
guished though t of junsdicti ons and proscriptive decrees 

The spot where he now found peace for a brief 

1 Note to M Augms’s edition, Corr , v 395 

3 Corr , it 204 

8 Conf , xn 269 This lapidation has sometimes been 
doubted, and treated as an invention of Rousseau’s morbid 
suspicion The official documents prove that his account wap 
substantially true (see Musset-Pathay, n 559 ) 
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space locally disappoints the modern hunter for the 
picturesque, who after Wearying himself with tho folliee 
of a capital seeks the moet violent tome that he can 
find in the lonely terrora of glacier and peak, and sees 
only tameneas in a pygmy island, that offers nothing 
snblrmer than a high grassy terrace, some cool over 
branching avenues, some mfmio vale*, and meadows 
and vineyards sloping down to the sheet of blue water 
at their feet. Yet, as one »its here on a summer day 
with tired mowers sleeping on their grass heaps in the 
sun, m a iHUnan faintly broken hy the timid lapping 
of the water m the sedge, or the rustling of swift lizards 
across the heated sand, while the Berneee snow giants 
lino a distant horizon with mysterious solitary shape*, 
it is easy to know what solace life in such a scene 
might bring to a man distracted by pain of body and 
pain and weariness of soul Rousseau has comm cm 
orated his too short sojourn here in tho moet perfect 
of all his oompootJnTKL 1 

" I found my existence so charming, tnd led a life bo 
agreeable to my humour that I resolved hare to end my 
days. My only source of disqniet was whether I should 
be allowed to carry my project out. In the midst of the 
p uAuutiments that disturbed me, I would fain hare had 
them make a perpetual prison bf my refuge, to confine me 
in It far all the rest of my life. I longed for them to cut of! 
til rh nra and til hope of leaving it ; to forbid me holding 
any eorannmlcatlan with the ™ ini nd, so that, knowing 

1 Thi fifth of tho EtstrUx, 8 « tlso Oo*f 252 270 tnd 
Oorr tr 105- 234. Hit itty In the 1 I ■nd vu from the second 
week In BepUmber down to the lut In Octobtr 17M, 
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nothing of wlmt was going on in tlie w orld, I might have 
forgotten the world’s existence, and people might have 
forgotten mine too They only sufiered me to pass two 
months m the island, but I could have passed tv o years, 
two centuries, and all eternity, v ithout a moment’s weari- 
ness, though I had not, with my companion, any other 
society than that of the steward, his wife, and their 
servants They w ere m truth honest souls and nothing 
more, but that was just w'hat I wanted Carncd 

thither m a violent hurry, alone and without a thing, I 
afterwards sent for my housekeeper, my books, and mj 
scanty possessions, of which I had the delight of unpack- 
ing nothing, leaving my boxes and chests just as they had 
come, and dwelling m the house where I counted on end- 
ing my days, exactly as if it were an inn whence I must 
needs set forth on the morrow All things went so well, 
just as they were, that to think of ordering them better 
were to spoil them One of my greatest joys was to leave 
my books safely fastened up in their boxes, and to be 
without even a case for writing When any luckless letter 
forced me to take up a pen for an answer, I gnimblmgly 
borrowed the steward's inkstand, and hurried to give it 
back to him wnth all the haste I could, m the vam hope 
that I should never have need of the loan any more 
Instead of meddling ivith those weary quires and reams 
and piles of old books, I filled my chamber with flowmrs 
and grasses, for I was then m my first fervour for botany 
Having given up employment that would be a task to me, 
I needed one that would be an amusement, nor cause me 
more pains than a sluggard might choose to take. I 
undertook to make the Flora petnnsularis, and to describe 
every single plant on the island, in detail enough to occupy 
me for the rest of my days In consequence of this fine 
scheme, every mommg after breakfast, which we all took 
in company, I used to go with a magnifying glass m my 
band and my Systema Naturae under my arm, to visit some 
district of the island. I had divided it for that purpose 
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fnin smell square*, meaning to go through them one after 
another in each acajou of the year. At the end of tiro or 
three hoar* I u*ed to return laden with an ample hirrert, 
a proriman far anrating myself after dinner indoor*, in 
e*»o of rain. I *pent tho re*t of the morning in going 
with the •toward, hli wife, and There**, to eee the labonreri 
and the harre^ng, and I generally *et to work along with 
them many a fame when peoplo from Berne came to see 
me, they foond me perched on a high tree, with a bog 
fattened, round my wniit I kept filling it with fruit and 
then let it down to the ground with a rope. The exercise 
I had t V n in the morning and the good humour that 
alway* cornea from exercise, made the repo» of dinner 
Tartly plMMwt to me. Bat if dinner wm kept up too 
long, and fine weather invited me forth, I could not wait, 
but war speedily off to throw myielf all alone into a boat, 
which, when tho water wai smooth enough, I used to pull 
out to the middle of the lake. There, rtretehed at full 
length in the boat'* bottom, with my eye* turned up to 
the iky I let myself float ilowly hither and thither u tho 
water lilted, sometime* far hour* together plunged in a 
thonimd confoeed deHdou* mn*lng*, which, though they 
had no filed nor corntnot object, were not the le** on that 
account a hundred time* dearer to me than all that I had 
found sweetest in what they call the plearure* of life. 
Often warned by the going down of the ran that it to 
time to return, I found my*elf so far from the Id and that 
I was forced to row with all my might to get in before it 
wai pitch dark. At other time*, instead of losing myself 
In the mldit of the water*, I had a fancy to coast along 
the green shore* of the island, where the clear water* «nri 
cool ihadow* tempted me to bathe. But one of my most 
frequent expedition* wai from the larger I 1 nd to the lea* 
there I disembarked and spent my afternoon, sometime! 
in mimi wimbles among wild elder*, perdcanea, will cm, 
and ihrub* of every species, sometime* settling myself an 
the top of a sandy knoll, eovered with turf wild thyme, 
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flowers, even sainfoin trad trefoil that had most likely been 
sown there in old days, making excellent quarters for 
rabbits They might multiply m peace without cither 
fearing anytlnng or harming anything I spoke of this 
to the stew ard He at once had male and female rabbits 
brought from NeucMtel, and w e w ent m high state, his 
wofe, one of lus sisters, Theiesa, and I, to settle them m 
the little islet The foundation of our colony u as a feast- 
day The pilot of the Argonauts lias not prouder than I, 
as I bore my company and the rabbits in triumph from 
our island to the smaller one 

When the lake was too rough for me to sail, I spent 
my afternoon in going up and dow n the island, gathering 
plants to right and left , seating myself now in smiling 
lonely nooks to dream at my ease, now on little terraceB 
and knolls, to follow with my eyes the superb and ravish- 
ing prospect of the lake and its shores, crowned on one 
side by the neighbouring hills, and on the other melting 
into rich and fertile plains up to the feet of the pale blue 
mountains on their far-off edge 

As evening drew on, I used to come down from the 
high ground and sit on the beach at the water’s brink in 
some hidden sheltering place There the murmur of the 
waves and their agitation, charmed all my senses and 
drove every other movement away from my soul , they 
plunged it into delicious dreammgs, m which I w ns often 
surprised by mght The flux and reflux of the water, its 
ceaseless stir swelling and falling at intervals, striking on 
ear and sight, made up for the internal movements which 
my musings extinguished , they w r ere enough to give me 
delight m mere existence, without taking any trouble of 
thinking From tune to time arose some passing thought 
of the instability of the things of this world, of which the 
face of the waters offered an image , but such light im- 
pressions were swiftly effaced m the uniformity of the 
ceaseless motion, which rocked me as m a cradle , it held 
me with such fascination that even when called at the 
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hour and by tie signal appointed, I coaid not tear mjrclf 
awa y -without tonunoning ill my force. 

After tapper when the evening wns fine, we need to 
go ill together for r rum ter on the terrace, to breathe the 
freshness of the air from the lake. We eat down in the 
arbour laughing, chatting, or singing eotne old long, and 
then we went home to bed well pleased with the day 
and only era ring another that should be exnetly like it on 
the mu 

AH la in i continual flux upon the earth. Nothing in 
it keep* i form coni tint and d terminate our affections 
fattening on external things, nc» — -rfly h nge and pate 
just u they da Ever in front of ni or behind at, they 
recall the put that it gone, or anticipate a future that in 
many a rate ia destined never to be. There it nothing 
•olid to which the heart can fix iteelt Hero wo hare little 
more than a pi eat ore that comet and passes away j at for 
the happiness that endures, I cannot tell If It bo to much 
at known among men. There It hardly in the midtt of 
our liveliest delights a tingle imtant when the heart could 
tell at with real troth — * I would tAu «iyA< last 

for trer And how can wo giro the nsmo of happinett to 
a fleeting itate that all the time learet the heart unquiet 
and void, that makes ni regret something gone, or ttHl 
long for •omethlng to come T 

But If there U a state In which the Krai flnda a dtua 
tion solid enough to comport with perfect repose, and with 
the expansion of Ua whole faculty without need of calling 
back the post, or p —'rig on towardi the future ; where 
time it nothing far it, and the picA_ut hat no ending j 
with no mark for iLt own duration and without a trace of 
pn w ion j without a tingle other sense of privation or 
delight, of pleasure or pain, of detire or approhendan, 
than thil tingle tense of existence—*) long as inch a stato 
endures, he who find* himself in it may talk of bliss, not 
with a poor relative, and imperfect happiness such as 
people find in the pleasure* of life, but with a happiness 

VOL. IL I 
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full, pel feet, and sufficing, that ltaics m the soul no 
conscious unfilled loul Such a state was man) a da) 
nunc m inj solitary inusings m the ldc of St Peter, uthei 
l)ing m im boat as it floated on the water, or seated on 
the banks of the broad lake, or in other place 5 than the 
little isle on the bunk of some broad stre un, or a runlet 
muinumng mei a giaiel bed 

Wlmt is it that one cnjo\s in a situation like tins? 
Nothing outside of one’s self, nothing except one’s self mid 
one’s own existence But most men, tossed as the) 

are b) unceasing passion, ha\c little knowledge of such a 
state , they taste it impel fcctl) for a few moments, and then 
ictain no moie than an obscure confused idea of it, tlmt is 
too w eak to let them feel its charm. It w uuld not c\ cn 
be good m the present constitution of things, that in their 
eagerness for these gentle ecstasies, the) should fall into a 
disgust for the active life m which their duty is prescribed 
to them by needs that are e\cr on the increase. But a 
wTetcli cut off from human society, who can do nothing 
here below r that is useful and good either for himself or 
for other people, may in such a slate find for all lost 
human felicities many recompenses, of which neither for- 
tune noi men can c\ er rob him 

’Tis true that these recompenses cannot he felt by all 
souls, nor m all situations. The heart must he in peace, 
nor any passion come to trouble its calm. There must he 
m the surrounding objects neither absolute repose nor 
excess of agitation, hut a uniform and moderated moi ement 
wntliout shock, without interval With no moi ement, 
life is only lethargy If the movement be unequal or too 
strong, it awakes us , by recalling us to the objects around, 
it destroys the choim of our musing, and plucks us from 
within ourselves, instantly to throw us back under the 
yoke of fortune and man, in a moment to restore us to all 
the consciousness of misery Absolute stillness inclines 
one to gloom It offers an image of death then the help 
of a cheerful imagination is necessary, and presents itself 
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naturally enough to those whom heaven Ilu endowed with 
mch a gift. The movement which does not oome from 
without then (tin within ul The repose i* lea complete, 
it li true but it i* al*o more agreeable when light and 
gentle idem, without agitvhng the deptha of the aoul, only 
eoftly tklm the mrfice. Thii sort of munng we may taate 
whenever there ii tranquillity ahont ua, and I have thought 
that in the fkatile, and sen in a dungeon where no object 
■truck my light, I oould have dreamed away many a thrioe 
pleasurable day 

But it mnat be aaid that all this name better and more 
happily in a fruitful and lonely island, where nothing pro- 
eon ted itself to me at re amflfng piduio*, where nothing 
recalled ndd n rg memorial, where the fellowship of the 
few dweller* there wia gentle and obliging; without being 
aid ting enough to boay me inc**writly where, In ehort, I 
n free to mrrender myaelf all day long to the prtrmpt- 
Ingi of my taate or to the mart lururioua ind lemne. 

Aa I came out from a long and moat tweet muting fit, 
teeing myaelf unrounded by verdure and flower* and 
bird*, and letting my eye* wander far over rom nbo aharee 
that fnnged a wide expanse of water bright at ltj Lai, I 
fitted all these attractive objects into my dreamt j and 
when at last I alowly recovered my»lf and recognised 
what waa about me, I oould not mark the point that cut 
off dream from reality ao equally did all thing* nnite to 
endear to me the lonely retired life I led In thi* happy 
■pot I Why can that life not come back to me again f 
Why can I not go flnWi my day* in the beloved ialand, 
never to quit it, never again to tee in it one dweller from 
the m ini nd to bnng hack to me the m rnrrry of all the 
woo* of every sort that they have delighted in heaping on 
my head far all these long year* 1 Freed from the 
earthly paarion* engendered by the tumult of toaal life, 
my soul would many a time lift Itself above thi* atmos- 
phere, and commune beforehand with the heavenly intoIU- 
gencoa, into whoso number it truata to be ere long f»Wn 
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Tho exquisite (beam, thus set to nords of most 
soothing music, came soon to its end The full and 
perfect sufficicnco of life nas abrupt!} distuibcd 
Tho government of Berne gaic lum notice to quit 
the island and their terntor} in thin fifteen da} a 
Ho represented to the authoiities that he s\as infirm 
and ill, that lie knew not i\ hither to go, and that 
travelling m u mtry s\ eathcr n ould he dangerous to 
his life Ho even made tho most extraordinary re- 
quest that any man m similar straits c\cr did mahe 
“In this extremity,” he mote to their rcprcsontxln c, 
“ I only see ono resource for me, and lion o\ er fright- 
ful it may appear, I mil adopt it, not only rnthout 
repugnance, hut mth eagerness, if their excellencies 
will bo good enough to give their consent. It is that 
it should please them for me to pass the rest of my 
days m prison in one of tlieir castles, or such other 
place m their states ns they may think fit to select 
I mil there live at my own expense, and I v ill gn o 
security never to put them to any cost I submit 
to bo mtliout paper or pen, or any communication 
from mtliout, except so far as may be absolutely 
necessary, and thiough tho channel of those who 
shall have charge of me Only let mo have left, 
mth the use of a fow books, tho liberty to walk 
occasionally in a garden, and I am content Do not 
suppose that an expedient, so violent m appearance, 
is the fruit of despair My mmd is perfectly calm at 
this moment , I have taken time to think about it, 
and it is only after profound consideration that I 
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havo brought myself to this decision. Mark I pray 
you, that if this Boema an extraordinary resolution, 
my situation if stall more so The distracted life 
that I hare been made to lead for several years 
without intermission would be terrible for a man 
in full health judge what it mutt be for a miserable 
invalid worn down with weanpees and misfortune, 
and who has now no wish save only to die m a httle 
peace ." 1 * * 

That the requeat waa made m all smoenty we 
may well believe. The difference between being 
m prison and being oat of It was really not consider 
able to a man who had the previous winter been 
non flood to hit chamber for eight months without a 
break.* In other respects the world was as cheerless 
as any prison oould be. He waa on exile from the 
only places he knew and to him a land unknown 
waa terrible. He bad thought of "Vienna, and the 
Prince of Wflrtemburg had sought the reqmute per 
mi am on for him, but the pnesta were too strong in the 
court of the house of ArntruL* "Madame dHoudetot 
offered him a reatmg-place m Normandy and Samt 
T*mhert in Lorraine . 4 He thought of Pot*dam 
Bey the printer pressed him to go to Holland. He 
wondered if he should hare strength to crosa the 
Alpe and make hia way to Corsica. Eventually he 
made up hia mind to go to Berlin, and he went as 

1 Oorr hr 22L Oct *>0 17(55. 

* lb. ir 13M, eta April 27 1765. 

* Btreeijleen-Moaltcm, S. 209 512. * ft. 1L Wt 
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far as Strasburg on Ins road thither 1 Hero he began 
to feai the rude climate of the northern capital , ho 
changed Ins plans, and resolved to accept the ■warm 
invitations that ho had received to cioss over to Eng- 
land. His fnonds used their interest to procuro a 
passport for him, 2 and the Prince of Conti offered 
him an apartment in the privileged quarter of the 
Temple, on Ins way through Pans nis ovvn pur- 
pose seems to have been irresoluto to the last, but 
his fnends acted with such energy and bustle on his 
behalf that the English scheme vv as adopted, and ho 
found himself m Pans (Dec 17, 17G5), on lus way 
to London, almost before he had deliberately realised 
what he was doing It was a step that led him into 
many fatal vexations, as wo shall presently see 
Meanwhile we may pause to examine the two con 
siderablo boohs winch had involved Ins hfo m all this 
confusion and perplexity 

1 Ho arrived at Strasburg on tho 2d or 3d of November, 
left it about tho end of the first w ceh in December, and arrived 
in Paris on tho lGth of December 17G5 A sort of apocryphal 
tradition is said to lingor in tho island about Rousseau’s last 
ovemng on tho island, how after supper ho called for a lute, 
and sang somo passably bad verses. Sco M Bongj’s J J 
Rousseau, p 179 (Pans 1853 ) 

3 Madamo de Yerdolin to J J R Strccheiscn, n 532. 
Tho minister even expressed Ins especial delight at being ablo 
to servo Rousseau, so little senousness was there now m tho 
formalities of absolution. Ib 547 
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The dominant belief of the beat minds of the latter 
half of the eighteenth ecntnry was a passionato faith 
in the Illimitable possibilities of human progress. 
Nothing short of a genera! overthrow of tho planet 
could in their eyes stay tho ever opward movement 
of human perfectibility They differed as to tho 
dotafls of tho philosophy of go\cmmont which they 
dodaecd from this philosophy of society bnt tho con 
netion that a golden era of tolerance, onhghtonment, 
and material prosperity was close at hand, belonged 
to them alb Rousseau set his faco tho othor way 
For him the golden ora had passed away from our 
globe many centuries ago Simplicity had fled from 
the earth. Wisdom and heroism had vanished from 
out of the minds of leader*. The spirit of citiren 
ship had gone from those who should havo upheld 
the social union m brotherly accord Tho dream of 
human perfectibility which nerved men like Con 
dorcet, was to Rousseau a sour and fantastic mockery 
The utmost that men could do was to turn their eyes 
to tho past, to obliterate the Interval, to try to walk 
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far as Strnsburg on his road thither 1 IIcio lie began 
to fear the rude climate of the northern capital , ho 
changed Ins plans, and resolved to accept the vatm 
invitations that ho had received to cross over to Eng- 
land. His friends used their interest to procure a 
passport for him, 2 and tho Prmco of Conti offered 
him an apartment m the privileged quarter of the 
Temple, on his "way through Paris His oun pur- 
pose seems to have been irresoluto to tho last, but 
his friends acted with such energy and bustle on his 
behalf that tho English scheme vtas adopted, and he 
found himself m Pans (Dec 17, 1765), on Ins way 
to London, almost before he had deliberately realised 
what he was doing It was a step that led him into 
many fatal vexations, as wo shall presently see 
Meanwhile we may pause to examine tho two con 
sidorablo books which had involved his life m all this 
confusion and perplexity 

1 Ho arrived at Strasburg on tho 2d or 3d of November, 
left it about the end of tbe first week in December, and arrived 
m Pans on tho 16th of December 17C5 A sort of apocryphal 
tradition is said to linger m tho island about Rousseau's last 
ovornng on tho island, how nftor suppor ho called for a lute, 
and sang somo passably bad verses Sco M Bougy’s J J 
Rousseau , p 179 (Pans 1853 ) 

a Madame do Yerdelm to J J R Strcckcison, n 532. 
Tho minister even expressed Ins especial debght at being ablo 
to servo Rousseau, so littlo senousness was tlioro now in tho 
formalities of absolution lb 547 
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foi ft spncc in the tinck of tlie mien nt societies The\ 
would liaullj succeed, lmt nidenour might nt le est 
do something to sin} the plague of miners d de- 
generacy Hence the fatalih of Ins •y-vtcm Tt 
placed the centre of social uctmfy chew here than m 
c.ucful and lational examination of social conditions, 
and in caieful and rational effort to modify them 
As we began In, snjmg, it suhitituted a retrograde 
aspnation for duection, and emotion for the dnco\er\ 
of lan' "\Yc can hardfy wonder, w hen wc think of 
the intense e\ illation of spirit produced both In tlie 
peifectibilitamns and the followers of lioinsenu, and 
at the same tunc of the political degradation and 
material disoidcr of France, that so wolcnt a contrast 
betw ccn the ideal and tho actual led to a great \ ol- 
canic outbicak Alas, the crucial difhculfy of politi- 
cal change is to summon new forco w ithout dcstto) ing 
the sound parts of a structure which it Ires taken so 
many generations to elect. Tho Social Contract is 
tho formal denial of tho possibility of successfulfy 
overcoming tho difficulty 

“Although man dopmes himself in tho civil state 
of many advantages which ho holds from natiuc, jet 
he acquires m return othors so great, his faculties 
exciciso and dovolop themsehes, Ins ideas extend, 
his sentiments are ennobled, his whole soul is raised 
to such a dcgieo, that if tho abusos of this new con- 
dition did not so often degrado him bolow’ that from 
W'hich ho has emeigcd, ho would bo bound to bless 
without ccasmg tho happy moment which lcscnctJ 
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him from it for over and out of a stupid and blind 
animal msdo an intelligent being and a nmn- 1 The 
little parenthesis os to tho frequent degradation pro- 
duced bj the abuses of tho social condition, dooe not 
prevent n« from recognising in the wholo passage a 
tolerably complete lurrendcr of the mum position 
which '■ran taken np m tho two Discourse*. Tho 
abort treatise on tho Social Contrrict la an Inquiry 
into the jnat foundations and most proper form 
of that very political society which the Diacooraca 
■Lowed to bare its foundation in injustice, and 
to be incapable of receiving any form proper for 
the aft TTunent of tho full measure of human happi 
ness. 

Inequality in tho samo way is no longer denounced, 
but accepted and defined. Locke a influence has 

begun to telL The two principal objects of every 
system of legislation are declared to be liberty and 
equality By equality wo are warned not to under 
itand that the degree* of power and wealth should bo 
absolutely the samo, but that in respect of power 
such power should be out of reach of any violence, 
and be m variably exorcised in virtue of tho laws and 
in respect of riches, that no arisen ahould be wealthy 
enough to buy another and none poor enough to sell 
himself. Do you aay this equality is a mere chimera 1 
It u precisely because the force of things is constantly 
tending to destroy equality that the forco of logula 
tion ought os constantly to be directed towards up- 
1 0*l Soc. L vilL 
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holding it 1 This is much clearer than the indefinite 
way of speaking which we hat e ah eady noticed m tlio 
second Discourse It means neither more nor less 
than that equality before the law v Inch is one of the 
elemental y marks of a perfectly free community 

The idea of the law being constant!}' directed to 
counteract the tendencies to violent inequalities m 
material possessions among different members of a 
society, is too vague to bo criticised Does it covei 
and warrant so sweeping a measuro as the old seisach- 
tlieia of Solon, voiding all contracts in v Inch the 
debtor had pledged his land 01 his person , or such 
measures as the agrarian laws of Licimus and tho 
Gracchi 1 Or is it to go no further than to condemn 
such a law as that which in England gives unwilled 
lands to the eldest sonl We can only criticise 
accurately a general idea of tins sort m connection 
with specific projects in which it is applied As it 
stands, it is no more than the expression of what the 
author thinks a wise principle of pubhc pohey It 
assumes the existence of property just as completely 
as the theory of the most rigorous capitalist could 
do; it gives no encouragement, as the Discourse 
did, to the notion of an equality in being without 
property There is no element of communism m a 
principle so stated, but it suggests a social idea, 
based on the moral claim of men to have equality of 
opportunity This ideal stamped itself on the minds 

1 Coni Soc , II ja He lmd written m much tho sarno sense 
m his article on Political Economy in the Encyclopedia, p 34. 
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of Robespierre and tho other revolutionary leaden?, 
and led to practical result* in the aale of tho Church 
and other land* in smell lota, to as to giro tho peasant 
a market to buy in. Tho effect of the economic 
change thus introduced happened to work in the 
direction in which Rousseau pointed, for it is now 
known that tho most remarkable and moat permanent 
of the consequences of tho revolution in the owner 
ahip of land was tho erection, between tho two ox 
tremo classes of proprietors, of an immense body of 
middle- class freeholders. Hds state is not equality 
but gradation, and there is undoubtedly an Imm^nao 
difference between the two. Still its origin is an 
Illustration on the largest scale in history of tho force 
of legislation being exerted to counteract an irregu- 
larity that had become unbearable . 1 

NotwithF* nding the disappearance of the more 

1 Robeapierre 4!aaT bn*d tin Intention of g pi ^ Lj 

and took up a position lika that of Ronaaeatt — faaeM g the poor 
oon tempt for ths rich, not -anry I do not want to touch 
jwix traasorea, he cited, on on* oeeaaten, howeTcr Impure 
thalr KTorce. It la ter more an object of oanwa to me to make 
pu cjLj bononrahte, than to piuvuilbe wealth the tlwM»ed 
hut of F Wetoa narar need envy the palace o f Orasna. I 
■hoold bo at loait aa content, far my own part, to bo one of tho 
aorta of Arktldoe, brought op in tho Prytanefam t tho public 
upjnn, aa tha hair t«c«uuipttra of Jw™ born in the mlra of 
royal ujutL*, to sit on a throne decorated by tha h«—ment of 
the people, and glittering with the pubHo mteery Quoted In 
Halo a Ezpc+i dm Sooim SodaJiMm t, 15. Babceuf 

canted R *i***n’a aentimenti further towarda thalr natural ootn - 
ehuioc by anch propoeitioni aa theee « The goal of the nrrohi 
tko la to deatroy inequality and to re-eatabHah tha happineaa 
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extravagant elements of the old thesis, the new specu- 
lation was far from being purged of the fundamental 
errors that had given such popularity to its prede- 
cessors “If the sea,” ho says in one place, “bathes 
nothing hut inaccessible rocks on your coasts, remain 
barbarous ichthyophagi , you will live all the moro 
tranquilly for it, better perhaps, and assuredly moio 
happily ” 1 Apart from an outburst like this, the 
central idea remained the same, though it was 
approached from another side and with different 
objects The picture of a state of nature bad lost 
none of its perilous attraction, though it was hung m a 
slightly changed light It remained the staitmg-pomt 
of the light and normal constitution of civil society, 
just as it had been the starting-point of the denunciation 
of civil society as incapable of right constitution, and 
as necessarily and for ever abnormal Equally with 
the Discourses, the Social Contract is a repudiation of 
that historic method which traces the present along 
a line of ascertained circumstances, and seeks an 
improved future m an unbroken continuation of that 
line The opening words, which sent such a thrill 
through the generation to which they were uttered 
'in two continents, “Man is born fiee, and everywhere 
he is m chains,” tell us at the outset that we are as 
far away as ever from the patient method of positive 

of all.” “The revolution is not finished, because the ncli ab- 
sorb all the property, and hold exclusive power , while the poor 
toil like bom slaves, languish m wretchedness, and are nothing 
m the state " Exposi dcs Ecolcs Socialistes franqaiscs, p 29 
1 Cont Soc,, II xi 
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observation, and as deeply boned as ever in deducing 
practical maxima from a eet of conditions which 
noTor had any other than an abstract and phantas- 
ma tic existence. How is a man bom freo 1 If hots 
bom into isolation, ho ponshes instantly If ho is 
bom into a family ho is at the moment of hia birth 
committed to a state of social relation, in however 
rudimentary a form and the mom or l<ys of freedom 
which this state may ultimately permit to linn, depends 
upon circumstances. Mon waa hardly bom freo 
among Bornant and Ath<m?nns when both law and 
public opinion left a father at perfect liberty to 
or] >o*e his new bom infant. And the more primitive 
the circumstances, the later the period at which ho 
gains freedom A child was not bom free in tho 
early days of the Roman state, when the patna potato* 
was a vigorous reality Nor to go yet further beck, 
was he bora free in the times of the Hebrew patriarchs, 
when Ah rnb am had foil right of sacrificing his son, 
and Jephthah of sacrificing his daughter 

Bat to speak thus is to speak what we do know 
Rousseau was not open to such testimony My 
principles, he said in contempt of Grottos, are not 
founded on the authority of poets they come from 
the nature of things and are based on reason.” 1 He 
does indeed in one place mpit»a his reTuionco for 
the Judaic law and administers a just rebuke to tho 
phUoeoplnc arroganco which saw only suooesafnl 
impostors m the old legislators. 1 But he paid no 
1 Ooui. Eoc. L It 1 H. 1L Til 
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attention to the processes and usages of winch this 
law was the organic expiession, nor did he allow 
himself to learn from it the actual conditions of the 
social state which accepted it. It was Locke, whoso 
essay on civil government haunts us throughout the 
Social Contract, who had taught lnm that men are 
bom free, equal, and independent Locke evaded 
the difficulty, of the dependence of childhood by 
saying that when the son comes to the estate that 
made his father a free man, lie becomes a free man 
too 1 What of the old Roman use pcumtting a 
father to sell his son three times'? In the same 
metaphysical spirit Locke had laid down the absolute 
proposition that “conjugal society is made by a 
voluntary compact between man and woman ” 2 This 
is true of a small number of western societies m our 
own day, but what of the primitive usages of com- 
munal marriages, marriages by capture, purchase, and 
the rest 1 ? We do not.mean it as any discredit to 
wi iters upon government in the seventeenth century 
that they did not make good out of their o\i u con- 
sciousness the necessary want of knowledge about 
primitive communities But it is necessary to point 
out, first, that they did not realise all the knowledge 
within their leach, and next that, as a consequence 
of this, their propositions had a quality that vitiated 
all their speculative worth Filmer’s contention that 
man is not naturally free was truer than the position 
of Locke and Rousseau, and it was so because Filmer 
1 Ch vl (voL v 371 , edit 1801) 2 Cli vu (p 383 ) 
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consulted and appealed to the most authentic of the 
historic records then acceitibla 1 

It is tho moro singular that Rousseau should havo 
thus deliberately put aside all but the most arbitrary 
and empirical historical lessons, and it shows tho 
extraordinary force with which men may bo mastered 
by abstract prepossessions, oven when they havo a 
partial knowledge of the antidote beeauso Rousseau 
in so vend places not only admits, but insists upon, 
tho necessity of making institutions relative to the 
state of tho community iu respect of sue, aofl, 
manners, occupation, morality character It is in 
view of such rotations as these that wo must assign to 
each pooplo a particular system which shall bo tho 
best, not perhaps in itself but for tho stato for which 
it is destined .” 1 In another place he calls attention 
\o manners, customs, above all to opinion, os tho port 
of a social system on which tho success of all tho rest 
depends particular rules being only tho arching of 

1 Goguet, in hit Orient da LeU, da Arii, ft da Sdtncct 
(1758X reahj attempted as laboriocaly as posafbla to carry cot 
a notion of tha histor i c al method, but tha fact that history 
Itself at that time had neTsr been subjected to sdtnUfio ex 
amiostion made his effort raloaloaa. Ue accumulate! teed 
many which would be need cut rrideoce, if only it had been 
atfted, and bad come oot of tha proccaa substantially nndlmln- 
tshed. Yet even Goguet, who thus carefully followed tha 
accoonti of early aodetina giran In tha Bible and other monu 
roeoU, Interaperaea abstract general atstements about man 
being born free and independent (L 15), and entering aoedaty 
as tha result of dellbamta reflection. 

1 ftwi So c. IL rL Also II L rill. 
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the vault, of which manners, though so much tardier 
m rising, foirn a key-stone that can never he disturbed 1 
This was excellent so far as it went, but it was one 
of the many great truths, which men may hold m 
their minds without appreciating their full value He 
did not see that these manners, customs, opinions, 
have old roots which must be sought in a histone 
past , that they are connected with the constitution 
of human nature, and that then m turn they prepare 
modifications of that constitution. His narrow, sym- 
metrical, impatient humour unfitted him to deal with 
the complex tangle of the history of social growths 
It was essential to his mental comfort that he should 
be able to see a picture of perfect order and logical 
system at both ends of his speculation Hence, he 
invented, to begin with, his ideal state of nature, and 
an ideal mode of passing from that to the social state 
He swept away m his imagination the whole senes of 
actual incidents between present and past, and ho 
constiucted a system which might be imposed upon 
all societies indifferently by a legislator summoned 
for that purpose, to wipe out existing uses, laws, and 
institutions, and make afresh a clear and undisturbed 
beginning of national life The force of habit was 
slowly and insensibly to be substituted for that of the 
legislator’s authonty, but the existence of such habits 
previously as forces to be dealt with, and the existence 
of certain limits of pliancy m the conditions of human 
nature and social possibility, are facts of which the 
1 II ii Also ch viu 
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author of the Social Contract take* not the least 
account 

Rousseau know hardly any history and the fcrw 
isolated piece* of old fact which he had poked up m 
his very slight reading were exactly the most unfor 
tnnate that a student in need of the historic method 
could possibly hare fallen in with. The fllnstratkms 
which are scantily dispersed in his pages, — and we 
must remark that they are no more than ill n it rations 
for conclusions armed at quite independently of them, 
and not the historical proof and foundations of his 
conclusions, — are nearly all from the annsli of the 
small states of anraent Greece, and from the earlier 
time* of the Roman republic. We hare already 
pointed out to what an extent his imagination was 
struck at the time of his first compositions by the 
tale of Ljxurgui. The influence of the same notions 
is itiD paramount. The hopelessness of giving good 
laws to a oorxupl people is supposed to be demon- 
strated by the case of kftnn^ whose legislation failed 
in Crete because the people for whom he made lawi 
ware sunk in vices and by the further evRmple of 
Plato, who refused to give laws to the Areadian* 
and Oyrentona, knowing that they were too rich and 
could never .suffer equality 1 The writer is thinking 
of Plato i Laws, when he says that just as nature hia 
fixed limits to the stature of a weH-fonned man, out- 
side of which she produces giants and dwarfs, so with 
reference to the beet constitution for a state, there 
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are bounds to its extent, so that it may be neither 
too large to be capable of good government, nor too 
small to be independent and self-sufficing The 
further the social bond is extended, the more relaxed 
it becomes, and m general a small state is proportion- 
ally stronger than a large one 1 In the remarks with 
which he proceeds to corroborate this position, we 
can plainly see that he is pnvately contrasting an 
independent Greek community with the unwieldy 
oriental monarchy against which at one critical period 
Greece had to contend He had never realised the 
possibility of such forms of polity as the Roman 
Empire, or the half-federal dominion of England 
which took such enormous dimensions in bis time, or 
the great confederation of states which came to birth 
two years before he died. He was the servant of his 
own metaphor, as the Greek writers so often were 
His argument that a state must be of a moderate size 
because the rightly shapen man is neither dwarf nor 
giant, is exactly on a par with Aristotle’s argument to 
the same effect, on the ground that beauty demands 
size, and there must not he too great nor too small size, 
because a sbip sails badly if it be either too heavy or 
too light . 2 And when Rousseau supposes the state 
to have ten thousand inhabitants, and talks about the 
right size of its territory , 3 who does not think of the 
five thousand and forty which the Athenian Strangei 
prescribed to Cleimas the Cretan as the exactly proper 

1 H rx 3 Politics, YIL iv 8, 10 

8 ConL Soc., IL X 
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number for tho perfectly formed state 1 1 * * The predic- 
tion of the short career which awaitd a state that u 
cursed with an flTt^mnvc and aooewfble seaboard, 
corresponds precisely with the Athenian Stranger's 
satisfaction that the new city la to be eighty stadia 
from the coast 5 When Boussoau himself began to 
think about the orgsmanhon of Corafca, he praised 
the selection of CJorte as the chief town of a patriotic 
administration, because it waa far from the sea, and 
so its inhabitants would long preaerre their aimplicity 
and uprightness. 1 And in later year* atfll, when 
meditBtmg upon a constitution for Poland, ho pro- 
pounded an economic system essentially Spartan the 
people were enjoined to think little about foreigner*, 
to give thcmselres little concern about commerce, to 
auppreaa stamped paper and to put a tithe upon the 
land. 4 

The chapter on the Legislator I* in the same region. 
We are again referred to Lyeurgu* and to the or 
cnmatance that Greek towns usually confided to a 
stronger the aacred task of drawing up their laws. 
Hla experience m Venice and the history of hi* natare 
town supplemented the "Tampl* of Greece. Genera 
summoned a stranger to legislate for her and “thoeo 
who only look on Galnn u a theologian hare a 
scanty idea of the extent of his genius the prepara- 
tion of our wise edicte, in which he had so large a 

1 PUto « r 737 * li. ir 70S. 

* Prvfti d* Ocnuhtution. pour la Cbm, p. 75. 

4 Gcmtnuwuni <U Polofiu, ch. xl 
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part, do tnm as much honour as has Institutes wl 
Rousseau’s -vision was too narrow to let him see the 
growth of government and laws as a co-ordinate pro- 
cess, flowing from the grow Ih of all the other parts 
and organs of society, and advancing in more or less 
equal step along with them He could "begin with 
nothing short of an absolute legislator, who should 
impose a system from without "by a single act, a 
structure hit upon once for all by his individual 
wisdom, not slowly wi ought out by many minds, 
with popular assent and co-operation, at the sugges- 
tion of changing social circumstances and need. 1 2 

All this would be of very trifling importance m 
the history of pohtical literature, but for the extia- 
ordmary influence which circumstances ultimately 
bestowed upon it The Social Contract was the 
gospel of the Jacobins, and much of the action of the 
supreme paity in France during the first months of 
the year 1794 is only fully intelligible when we look 
upon it as the result and practical application of 
Rousseau’s teaching The conception of the - situation 
entertained by Robespierre and Saint Just was en- 
tirely moulded on all this talk about the legislators 
of Greece and Geneva “The transition of an op- 
pressed nation to democracy is like the effort by 
which nature rose from nothingness to existence 
You must entirely refashion a people whom you wish 

1 Cant, Soc., II vn. 

s Gognet -was much nearer to a U ue conception of this kind , 
see, for instance, Ongme des Lots, i. 46 
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to m&to froo destroy it* prejudices, alter its habit*, 
limit it* necamdes, root up it* vices, purify it* deuirea. 
The abate therefore must lay hold on every human 
being at hi a birth, and direct hi* education with power 
fol hand. Solon a weak confidence threw Athena mto 
fresh alavery while Lycurgu*’* seventy founded the 
repuhho of Sparta an an immovable bod a .” 1 These 
word*, which come from a decree of the Committee 
of Pabhc Safety might well be taken for an excerpt 
from the Social Contract The fragment* of the 
metitubone by which Saint Jnat intended to regenerate 
hi* country reveal a man with the example of Lyonr 
gnu before his eye* In every line he wrote . 1 When 
on the eve of the Th mm i Honan revolution which over 

1 Dear* of the Committee, April SO, 1784, reported by DID and 
Varans Compare eh. tv of Rou**aau a OmndtraHoiu nr U 
Gv*vm ntmml di Polcffm, 

Here are aomo of Saint Joxfa regulation* i — Ho m cuita, 
nor gold or diver 1 no child coder 10 to eat meat, nor 
any ad nit to aat meat on three day* of the decade boy* at the 
ago of 7 to be handed over to the school of the r Hrm where 
they wen to b* brought op to apeak little, to endnra hardihlpa, 
■Till to train for war j divorce to be fraa to all frimdihtp 
ordained a public tnaHtrrtian, every dtiren on oomlng to majority 
being bound to proclaim hla friend*, and if he had none, then 
to be h* fch«d if one committed a crime, hla friend « ware to 
ba 1» tabed. Quoted in You Bybeil a HI d. Bmck Bn. ir 40. 
"When HoreTly dreamed hla dream of a modal community in 
1754 (see above, vuL L p. 163) he little anppoaed, one vroold 
fhl V that within forty year* a man would be ao near trying the 
experiment In Franco a* Saint Jnrt wa*. Babmnf I* pronmim^d 
by La Harpe to hire base huptred by the Code de la Fa tore, 
which La Harpe imjmdently aet down to Diderot, an whom 
ever j great deatrnctiTO piece wa* ayatc m atlaaDj fathered. 
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tlncw him and his paitj r , he insisted on the necessity 
of a dictatorship, he was only thinking of the means 
by winch ho should at length obtain the necessary 
power for forcing Ins regenerating projects on the 
country, for ho know that Robespierre, whom ho 
named as tho man for the dictatorship, accepted his 
projects, and would lend tho full forco of the temporal 
aim to tho propagation of ideas which they had ac- 
quired together from Jean Jacques, and from the 
Greeks to whom Jean Jacques had sent them for 
example and instruction 1 No doubt tho condition 
of Franco after 1792 must naturally havo struck any 
ono too deeply imbued with the spirit of the Social 
Contract to look beneath tho surface of tho society 
with which tho Convention had to deal, as urgently 
inviting a lawgiver of tho nnciont stamp Tho old 
order in church and state had been swept an a) , no 
organs for the performance of tho functions of national 
life were visible, tho moral ideas winch had bound 
the social elements together m tho extinct monarchy 
seemed to be permanently sapped A politician n ho 
had for years been dreaming about Minos and Lycnr- 
gus and Calvin, especially if ho lived in a state with 
such a tradition of centralisation as ruled in Fiance, 
was sure to suppose that here was the scene and the 
moment for a splendid repetition on an immense scale 
of those immortal achievements The futility of the 

1 I forget where I havo rend tho story of some member of tho 
Convention being very angiy because tho hbmry contained no 
copy of the laws which Minos gave to tho Crotans 
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attempt wm tho practical and over memorable illus- 
tration of the defect of Rousseau a geometrical method. 
It was one thing to make laws for the handful of 
people who lived m Genera in tho sixteenth century 
muted in religions faith, and accepting the tamo form 
and conception of tho common good. It was a very 
different thing to try to play Calnn over somo twenty 
fire mill i on « of a heterogeneously composed nation, 
abounding m variations of temperament, faith, laws, 
and habits and weltering m unfathomable distractions. 
The French did fndood at length Innto a heaven-son t 
stranger from Corsica to make laws for them, but not 
until he had set his foot npon their neck and cron 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who had begun lifo like the rest 
of his generation by writing Ronsscauito essays, mndo 
a swift return to tho historic mothod in the equivocal 
shape of the Concordat 

Not only were Rousseau ■ schemes of polity con 
eared from the point of view of a small territory 
with a limited population. “You mast not, he says 
m one place, make tho abases of groat states an 
objection to a writer who would fam have none bat 
small ones. 1 Again when he said that in a truly 
free state the citirens performed all their services to 
the oomm unity with their arms and none by money 
and that he looked npon the eorr6e (or compulsory 
labour on the public roads) as less hostile to freedom 
than taxes, 1 ho showed tfyat he was thinking of a state 

1 m ihl 

* IIL XT Ho actually rcoommondod tho Polo* to poy *11 
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not gieatly passing the dimensions of a parish This 
was not the only defect of his schemes They assumed 
a sort of state of nature m the minds of the people 
with whom the lawgiver had to deal Saint Just 
made the same assumption aftei wards, and trusted to 
his military school to erect on these bare plots what- 
ever superstructure he might think fit to appoint A 
society that had for so many centuries been organised 
and moulded by a powerful and energetic church, 
armed with a definite doctrine, fixing the same moral 
tendencies in a long series of successive generations, 
was not in the naked mental state which the Jacobins 
postulated. It was not prepared to accept free divorce, 
the substitution of friendship for marriage, the dis- 
placement of the family by the military school, and 
the other articles m Samt Just’s programme of social 
renovation. The twelve apostles went among people 
who were morally tmept and garnished, and they 
went aimed with instruments proper to seize the 
imagination of their hearers All moral reformers 
seek the ignorant and simple, poor fisheimen in one 
scene, labourers and women m another, for the good 
reason that new ideas only make way on ground that 
is not already too heavily encumbered with prejudices 
But France in 1793 was m no condition of this kind 
Opinion in all its spheres was deepened by an old and 
powerful organisation, to a degree which made any 

public functionaries m kind, and to bare tbe public works 
executed on tbe system of corrde Oouvcmemcnt dc Polognc, 
cb xi 
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attempt to abolish tho opinion, a* tho organisation 
appeared to hare been abolish od, qnito hopoless until 
tho lapse of thnx) ot four hundred years had allowed 
doe time for dissolution. After ad it was not until 
the fourth century of our em that tho work of even 
tho twelve apostle* begun to tell dcdsivelyond quickly 
As for the Lycurgus of whom tho French chattered, 
if inch a personality over existed ont of tho region of 
myth, ho came to his people armed with an oracle 
from tho gods, just as Hoses did, and was himself 
regarded as haring a nature touched with dinnity 
No mch pretensions could well be made by any French 
legislator within a doxen years or so of the death of 
Voltaire. 

Let us here remark that it was exactly what 
strike* us a* the desperate absurdity of the assump- 
tion* of the Social Contract, which constituted tho 
power of that work, when it accidentally fell into the 
hands of men who surveyed a national system wrecked 
In all its port*. The Social Contract n worked ont 
precisely m that fashion which, if it touche* men at 
all, makes them into fanatic*. Long trains of reason- 
ing, careful allegation of proofs, patient ■dfriitfion on 
every hand of qualifying propositions and multi- 
tudinous limitations, are essential to science, and 
produce treatises that guide the wise statesman in 
normal time*. But it is dogma that give* fervour to 
a sect There are always largo classes of minds to 
whom anything in the shape of a vigorously compact 
syutem is irresistibly fascinating, and to whom the 
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qualification of a proposition, or the limitation of a 
theoretic principle is distressing or intolerable Such 
persons always come to tho front for a season in 
times of distraction, when the party that knows its 
own aims most definitely is sure to havo tho best 
chance of obtaining power And Rousseau’s method 
chaimed their temperament A man who handles 
sets of complex facts is necessarily slow-footed, but 
one who has only words to deal with, ma} advance 
with a speed, a precision, a consistency, a collusive- 
ness, that has a magical potency over men who insist 
on having politics and theology draw n out m exact 
theorems like those of Euclid. 

Rousseau traces his conclusions from words, and 
developes his system from the interior genus of 
phrases Like the typical schoolman, ho assumes 
that analysis of terms is the right way of acquiring 
new knowledge about things , he mistakes tho multi- 
plication of propositions for the discovery of fresh 
truth. Many pages of the Social Contract are mere 
logical deductions from verbal definitions tho slightest 
attempt to confront them with actual fact would have 
shown them to be not only valueless, but wholly 
menmngless, m connection with real human natiue 
and the visible working of human affairs Ho looks 
into the word, or into his own verbal notion, and 
tells us what is to be found m that, whereas we need 
to be told the marks and qualities that distinguish 
the object which the word is meant to recall Hence 
arises his habit of setting himself questions, with 
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reference to 'which we cannot say that the answers 
are not tree, but only that the questions themselves 
were never worth ssktng Here is an instance of 
his method of supposing that to draw something 
from a verbal notion is to find out something corre- 
sponding to fact. We can distinguish in the m gis- 
trate three eesantially different wiUs lit, the will 
peculiar to him as an individual, which only tends to 
his own particular advantage 2nd, the common will 
of the magistrates, which refers only to the advantage 
of tho prince [i& the government^ and this we may 
name corporate will, which is general in relation to 
the government, and particular m relation to the state 
of which the government is a part 3rd, the will of 
the people or sovereign wID, which is general, as well 
in relation to the state considered as a whole, as m 
relation to the government considered as part of 
the whole. 1 It might be hard to prove that all 
this is not true, but then it is unreal and comes to 
nothing, as we see if we take the trouble to turn it 
into real matter Thus a member of the British 
House of Commons, who is a magistrate in Rousseau s 
sense, has three oasentiaHy different wills first, as 
a man, Mr So-and-so second, his corporate will, os 
member of the chamber and this will is general in 
relation to the legislature, but particular m relation 
to the whole body of electoia and peers third, his 
will as a member of the great electoral body which 
is a general will alike in relation to tho electoral 
1 CnL Sac. IIL U. 
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Lod} nml to the legislature An High ill publicist 
is pcrfcctl} welcome to mnko o. “ttions of thn I ind, 
if lie choose-, (o do so, imd nohod} will toko (he 
trouble to den} them But th<n are non-cn^e 1 he} 
do not correspond to the real composition of a member 
of parliament, nor do the} shed the smallest light upon 
an} pai t either of the theory of gov eminent m general, 
or tho working of our own government in particular 
Almost tho same kind of obscrv at ion might he made 
of the famous dogmatic si demerits about sovercignt} 
“Sovereignty, being onl} the c\eicise of the general 
will, can never ho alienated, and tho sovereign, who 
is onl} a collective being, can onl} he leprescnted In 
himself tho power ma} ho transmitted, but not the 
will/’ 1 sovereign!} is indivisible, not only m principle, 
but in object, 2 nml so forth We shall have to con- 
sider theso lcmarhs from another point of view At 
present wo refer to them ns illustrating the character 
of the hook, ns consisting of a number of expansions 
of definitions, analysed as words, not compared with 
the facts of which the words aro representatives 
Tins way of treating political theory enabled the 
writer to assume an air of cortitudo and precision, 
which led narrow deductive minds completel} cap 
tire Burke poured merited scorn on tho application 
of geometry to politics and nlgobnuc formulas to 
government, hut then it was just this seeming do 
monstration, this measured accuracy, that filled Rous- 
seau’s disciples with a supiemo and undoubting con 
1 II i 


5 II ii 
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C den co which leave* tie modern *tadcnt of these 
schemes In ■ inurement unspeakable. Tho thinness 
of Robespierre * ideas on government ecoscs to astonish 
us, when wo remember that ho had not trained him 
self to look upon it as the art of dealing with huge 
groups of conflicting interests, of hostile passions, of 
hardly reconcilable aim* of vehemently opposed 
forces. He had disciplined his political intelligence 
on such meagre and unsubstantial argumentation os 
tho following — Lot ns suppose tho state composed 
of ten thonmnd dtixena. The sovereign can only bo 
considered collectively and as a body but each per 
sou, in his quality as subject, is considered as an in- 
dividual unit, thus tho sovereign is to the subject as 
ten thousand is to one in other words, each member 
of the state has for his share only the ten-thousandth 
part of the aororeign authority though ho is sub- 
mitted to it in all his own entirety If tho people 
be composed of a hundred thousand men, the eondi 
tion of the subjects does not rbsnge, and each of 
them bears equally tho whole empire of tho law*, 
while ha suffrage, reduced to a hundred thousandth, 
has ton times less influence in drawing them up. 
Then, tho subject remaining still only one, the rela- 
tion of the sovereign augments in tho ratio of the 
number of the citiwi*- Whence it follows that, 
the larger tho state becomes, the more does liberty 
diminish. 1 

Apart from those arithmetical conceptions, and tho 
1 JIL l 
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deep clianu ulnch their asstuaucc of expicssion lnd 
for the nariow and fen id nnnds of -which England 
and Gcimany seem to ha\c got finally nd in Ana- 
baptists and Fifth Monarch} men, but nhieh still 
haunted Fiance, there ncro mavims in the Social 
Contract of romarkablc comenience for the mcmbcis 
of a Committee of Public Safet} “ lion can a blind 
multitude,” tho writer asks in ono place, “nliich so 
often does not knou its own -w ill, bccauso it seldom 
lenows what is good for it, e\ccuto of itself an under- 
taking so vast and so difficult as a s} stem of legisla- 
tion !” 1 Again, “as naturo gnes to each man an 
absoluto power ovoi all lus members, so the social 
pact gives to tho body politic an absolute power over 
all its members, and it is this same poucr vhicli, 
when directed by tho general mil, boars, as I havo 
said, the namo of sovereignty ” 2 Above all, tho 
little chapter on a dictatorship is tho very founda- 
tion of the position of tho Eobespiernsts m the feu 
months immediately preceding their fall “It is 
evidently tho first intention of the people that the 
state should not perish,” and so on, v ith much criti- 
cism of tho system of occasional dictatorships, as they 
were resorted to m old Eome 3 Yet this docs not 
in itself go much beyond the old monarchic doctnno 
of Prerogative, as a correctn o for the slowness and 
want of immediate applicability of mere legal pro- 
cesses m cases of state emergency , and it is worth 
noticing again and again that in spito of tho slvrick- 

1 II VI. 2 II 1 V 3 IV VI 
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ingH of reaction, the fair atrocities of the Terror are 
an almost invisible speck compared with the atrocities 
of Ohnitaan churchmen and lawful kings, perpetrated 
in accordance with their notion of what constituted 
public safety So fax as Bousseaus intention goes, 
we find m his writings one of the strongest denuncia- 
tions of the doetnne of pnbho safety that is to bo 
found In any of the writJngi of the century Is 
the safety of a atisen,” he cnei, “ leas the common 
cause than the safety of the state t They may tell 
ua that it la well that one should perish on behalf 
of alb I will admire such a sentence m the mouth 
of a virtuous patriot, who voluntarily and for duty’s 
sake devotes himself to death for the salvation of 
his country But if we are to understand that it is 
allowed to the government to sacrifice an innocent 
person for the safety of the multitude, I hold this 
rnanm for one of the most execrable that tyranny 
has ever invented, and the most dangerous that can 
be admitted. 1 It may be said that the Terrorists 
did not sacrifice innocent life, but the plea is frivolous 
on the lips of men who proscribed whole classes. 
You cannot justly draw a capital indictment against 
a class, Bousaean, however cannot fairly be said to 
have bad a share in the responsibility for the more 
CTTmirnd part of the polioy of 1793 any more than 
the founder of Christianity is responsible for the 
atrocities that hare been committed by the more 
ardent worshippers of his name, and justified by stray 
1 Sc mawtU Pch&pu, p. M- 
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texts caught up from the gospels. Hclvttius hail 
said, “All becomes legitimate and oven virtuous on 
behalf of the public safety ” Rousseau mote in tho 
margin, “Tho public safety is nothing unless indi- 
viduals enjoy security 1,1 Tho author of a theory is 
not answerable for tho applications which may bo 
read into it by the passions of men and the exigencies 
of a violent crisis Such applications show this much 
and no more, that tho theory was constructed with 
an imperfect consideration of tho qualities of human 
nature, with too narrow a view of the conditions of 
society, and therefore with an inadequate appreciation 
of the consequences which the theory might bo drawn 
to support. 

It is timo to come to the central conception of tho 
Social Contract, tho dogma which mado of it for a 
time tho gospel of a nation, the memorable doctnno 
of the sovereignty of peoples Of this doctnno Rous- 
seau was assuredly not the inventor, though the 
exaggerated language of some popular writers m 
France leads us to suppose that they think of him as 
nothing less Even in the thirteenth century the 
constitution of the Orders, and the contests of tho 
fnars with the clergy, had engendered faintly demo- 
cratic ways of thinking 2 Among others the great 
Aquinas had protested against the juristic doctnno 
that the law is the pleasure of the prmce The will 
of the prmce, he says, to be a law, must be directed 

1 Melanges, p 310 

- .See for instance Green’s History of the English People, i 263 
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by reason law Is appointed for the common good, 
and not for a special or private good it follow* from 
this that only the reason of the multitude, or of a 
prmco representing the multitude, can make a law 1 
A etm more remarkable approach to later news was 
nmde by Marrilio of Padua, physician to Lewie of 
Bavaria, who wrote a strong book on hia matter e aide, 
in the groat oonteat between him and the pope (1834) 
Marrik o in the first part of hit work not only lays 
down very elaborately the proportion that law* ought 
to be made by the vmfgrtiiat cupim ” he places this 
sovereignty of the people on the true bona (which 
Rousseau only took for a secondary inpport to hi* 
original compact), namely the greater likelihood of 
lawi be mg obeyed m the flr*t place, and being good 
law* m the second, when they are made by the body 
of the persona affected. “No one knowingly doe* 
hurt to himself, or deliberately asks what is unjust, 
and on that account all or a great majority must wish 
such law as best suits the common interest of the 
cituens. 01 Turning from this to the Social Contract, 

1 Euwuna, xe. crflL (IMS 1278). See Maurice’* JTorai 
and ifdjpkyria il -fiW/owpty L (527 828. Also Franati 
EtfermaUun d d* T Europe, p. 48 etc. 

* Dqft%KT PasL t, Pt. I ch. ill Thia, again, (j an example 
of UanfUo'i pogition — CanTenanmt enim hirml rva ad drUma 
oommniiicarinnem prop Ur commodnm et Tit* anffinfantUmccm 
*eqaendeni,ctcrppoaiUrWU dnm. QnjBigitnr o m n ium tangarc 
poaatmt commodnm at Inoommodmn, ab omnfbaa rH dr bent et 
andlri, nt ooramodnm taaequi et oppuJUuu repellere poarint 
T^ie whole chapter la a moat intereating anticipation, partly doe 
to the 1 firwi" of Aristotle, of the notions of later oentnrlfw 

VOL. n. L 
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or to Locke’s essay on Government, the identity m 
doctnno and coirespondenco m dialect may tcacli us 
how little ti ue originality thcro can he among thinkers 
•who are in the same stage, how a metaph) sician of 
tho thirteenth century and a metaphysician of the 
eighteenth hit on the same doctrine, and haw the 
truo classification of thinkers docs not follow intervals 
of time, but is fixed by dtfieiences of method It is 
impossible that in tho constant play of circumstances 
and ideas in tho minds of different thinkers, the same 
combinations of foim and colour m a philosophic 
arrangement of such circumstances and ideas should 
not recur Signal novelties m thought are as limited 
as signal inventions in architectural construction It 
is only one of tho great changes m method, that can 
remove tho limits of the old combinations, by bring- 
ing now material and fundamentally altering tho 
point of view 

In the sixteenth century there wero numerous 
writers who declared the right of subjects to depose 
a bad sovereign, but this position is to bo distinguished 
from Rousseau’s doctrine Thus, if wo turn to tho 
great histone event of 1581, tho rejection of tho joke 
of Spam by tho Dutch, wo find the Declaration of 
Independence running, “ that if a prince is appointed 
by God over tho land, it is to protect them from harm, 
ovon as a shepherd to tho guardianship of his flock 
The subjects are not appointed by God for the behoof 
of tho prince, but tho prince for Ins subjects, without 
whom he is no pnnee.” This is obviously divine 
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right, fundamentally modified by a popular principle, 
accepted to meet the exiganmee of the occasion, and 
to justify after the event a measure which m dictated 
by urgent need for practical rebel Such a notion of 
the social compact was still emphatically m the senu- 
patnarchal stage, and is dutmct as can be from the 
dogma of popular aorereignty as Rousseau understood 
it. But it plainly marked a step an the way It was 
the development of Protestant principles which pro- 
duced and necessarily involved the extreme democratic 
eon elution. Time was needed for their full expansion 
m this senso, but the result oould only have been 
avoided by a suppression of the Reformation, and we 
therefore count it inevitable. Bodin (1577) bad de- 
fined auTurujgnty os reading in the supreme legislative 
authority without further inquiry as to the source or 
seat of that authority though he admits the vague 
position whioh even Lewis xrv did not deny that 
the object of political society is the greatest good of 
every atixan or the whole state. In 1603 a Protest- 
ant professor of law m Ornmauy Althneen by name, 
published a treatise of Politics, in which the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of peoples was clearly formulated, 
to the profound indignation both of Jesuits and of 
Protestant jurists. 1 Rousseau mentions his name 1 
it does not appear that he read Aithosene rather 
uncommon treatise, but its ten-timg would probably 
have a place in the traditions of political theorising 

1 0«* Bsjle a Did a r 

* LtOro dt l * ATmtog**, L tL 83U. 
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cuncnt at Genova, to the spirit of whose government 
it was so congenial Hoolcei, vindicating episcopacy 
against the democratic principles of the Puritans, had 
still been led, apparently by way of the over dominant 
idea of a law natural, to base civil government on the 
assent of the governed, and had laid down such 
propositions as these "Laws they are not, which 
public approbation hath not made so Laws theieforo 
human, of what kind soever, are available by consent,” 
and so on 1 The nows of the Ecclesiastical Polity 
were adopted by Locke, and became the foundation 
of the famous essay on Civil Government, from which 
popular leaders m our own coimtry drew all their 
weapons dow n to the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion Grotius (1625) starting from the principle that 
the law of nature enjoins that we should stand by our 
agreements, then proceeded to assume either an 
express, or at any rate a tacit and implied, promise 
on the part of all who become members of a community, 
to obey the majority of the body, or a majority of 
those to whom authority has been delegated 2 This 
is a unilateral view of the social contract, and omits 
the element of reciprocity which in Rousseau’s idea 
was cardinal 

1 Ecclcs Polily, Bk. l , bks l -iv , 1594 , l)k v, 1597 , bks. vi - 
vrn , 1647, — being foi ly seven years after tbe author’s death 

2 Goguet ( Ongmc dc$ Lois, n 22) dwells on tacit conventions 
as a kind of engagement to which men commit themselves ivith 
exlieme facility He was thus rather near the true idea of the 
spontaneous origin and unconscious acceptance of early mstitu 
tions 
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I jocko wa* Rousseau a moat rm modiste inspirer 
and tho litter affirmed him n aif to hare treated the 
nam a m tiers exactly on Locke i prmcrple*. Rousseau, 
however arsggerated Lockes politics a* greatly m 
C ondillac exaggerated hi* metaphysnx There via 
the Important difference that Locke s essay on Civil 
Government was the justification In theory of a 
revolution which had already been accomplished m 
practice, while the Social Contract, tinged as it was 
by ■float referenoe m the mind of the writer to 
Geneva, was yet a speculation m the air The dr 
cumstanceo under which it wma written gave to the 
proposition* of Locke * piece a reserve and moderation 
which savour of a practical origin and a apodal case. 
They have not the wide scope and dogmatic air end 
literary precision of tho corresponding propositions In 
Rousseau. We find in Locke none of those concise 
phrase* which make fanatics. But the essential 
doctrine is there. The philosopher of the Revolution 
of 1688 probably carried Its principles further than 
most of those who helped in the Revolution had any 
Intention to carry them, when he *aid that ° the legis- 
lature being only a fiduciary power to act for certain 
ends, there remain* atfll in the people a anpreme 
power to remove or alter the legislative. 1 It may 

1 Of QtII GoTKmmnnt, oh. xilf Bee alio ch_ xL Thla 
legialattro is not only the rap-cme p onei of tha eommomrmlth, 
hot aaered and unalterable in the lin'd where the nnminnltj 
hare once placed it nor oan any edict of anybody also, in what 
form aoarer oonerlred, or by what power aoaver backed, hara 
the foroe and ohUgatlrm of a law which hai not ita aanoiion 
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1)C questioned how many of the peers of that day 
Mould hat o assented to the proposition that the people 
— and did Locke mean by the people the electors of 
tho House of Commons, or all males o\er tu enty-one, 
or all housoholdeis paying rates? — could by any 
expression of their Mill abolish tho lcgislatnc power 
of the upper chamber, or put an end to the legislate o 
and executive poMers of the croMn But Locke’s 
statements aro dncct enough, though ho does not use 
so torso a label for his doctrmo os Bousscau affixed 
to it 

Again, besides tho principle of popular sovereignty, 
Locko most likoly gavo to Bousscan the idea of the 
ongin of this sovereignty in tho civil state in a pact 
or contract, Minch was represented as tho foundation 
and first condition of the cnil state From this 
naturally flowed tho connected theory, of a perpetual 
consent being implied as gu en by tho people to each 
now law Wo need not quoto passages from Locko 
to demonstrate tho substantial correspondence of 
assumption between him and tho author of the Social 
Contract They aro found in every chapter 1 Such 
principles were indispensable for tho defence of a 

from that logislativo which tho public has chosen and appointed , 
for without tins tho law could not havo that which is absolutely 
necessary to its being a law — the consont of tho sociot) , ovor 
whom nobody can havo a power to make laws, but bj their own 
consent, and by authority received from them ’’ If Rousseau 
had found no neater expression for Ins doctrmo than this, tho 
Social Contract would assuredly havo i boon no explosive 

1 See especially eh vm 
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Revolution liko that of 1C8S which was always care- 
fully marked out by lU promoter*, u well m by its 
eloquent apologist and expositor a hundred years 
later the great Burke, as above all things a rcrolu 
tion within tho pale of the law or tho constitution. 
They represented tho philosophy adjoitmcnt of popu 
lar ideas to tho political changes m ought by shifting 
circumstance*, u distinguished from the biblical or 
Hebraic method of adjusting inch ideas, which had 
prerailed in tho contests of tho prerious generation. 

let there was in tho midst of thoso contests ono 
thinker of tho first rank in intellectual power who 
had constructed a genmno philosophy of government. 
Hobbes s speculations did not fit in with tho theory of 
either of the two bodies of combatants in tho Civil 
War They were each in tho theological order of 
ideas, and neither of them sought or was ablo to 
comprehend tho application of philosophic principles 
to their own case or to that of their adrcriane *. 1 
Hebrew precedents and biblo texts, on tho ono hand 
proiOfeatiTO of use and lUgh church doctrine, on the 
other. Between these was no spaeo for tho acceptance 
of a secular and rationalistic theory covering the 
whole field of asocial constitution. Row tho Infinoneo 
of Hobbes upon Rousseau was very marked, and very 
singular There were numerous di Here nee* between 
the philosopher or Gen ora and his predecessor of 

1 Urnc* the antipathy of tho clergy catholic episcopalian, 
and preilrj I*, Un to whkh, ms Austin ha* pointed out (Syri. cj 
ZicrfifvW^iV L 2M «.), Hobbes mainly owes hi* bad rspate 
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Malmesbury The one looked on men as good, the 
other looked on them as bad The one described tho 
state of nature as a state of peace, the other as a state 
of war The one believed that laws and institutions 
had depraved man, the other that they had improved 
lnm. 1 But these differences did not prevent tho 
action of Hobbes on Rousseau It resulted in a 
curious fusion between the premisses and tho temper 
of Hobbes and the conclusions of Locke This fusion 
produced that popular absolutism of which the Social 
Contract was the theoretical expression, and Jacobin 
supremacy the practical manifestation Rousseau 
borrowed from Hobbes the true conception of sove- 
reignty, and from Locke the true conception of the 
ultimate seat and original of authority, and of the 
two together he made the great imago of the sovereign 
people Stake the cron ned head from that monstrous 
figure which is tho frontispiece of the Leviathan, and 
you have a frontispiece that will do excellently well 
for the Social Contract Apart from a multitude of 
other obligations, good and bad, which Rousseau 
owed to Hobbes, as we shall point out, we may here 
mention that of the superior accuracy of the notion of 
law in the Social Contract over the notion of law m 
Montesquieu’s work. The latter begins, as everybody 
knows, with a definition inextricably confused “Laws 
are necessary relations flowing from the nature of 
tbmgs, and in this sense all beings have their laws , 

1 See Diderot’s article on Uollnsmc in the Encyclopaedia, 
(Eivo , xv 122 
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divinity ha* its law*, the material vrorld has its law*, 
the intelligence* superior to men have thor laws, the 
beast* have their laws, man ha* hi* law*. There 
is a primitive reason, and law* are the relations to be 
found between that and the different being*, and the 
relations of these different being* among one another 1 
Eousecan at once put ande these divergent minings, 
made the proper distinction between a law of nature 
and the imperative law of a state, and justly asserted 
that the one could teach ns nothing worth knowing 
about the other * Hobbea > phraseology is much less 
definite than this, and show* that he had not himself 
wholly sh*Vpn off the same confusion as reigned in 
Montesquieu* account a century later. But than 
Hobbes'* account of the true meaning of sovereignty 
was *o clear firm, and oomprehoneve, a* easily to 
lead any fairly perspicuous student who followed him, 
to apply It to the true meaning of law And on thi* 
head of law not so much fault i* to be found with 
Rousseau, os on the head of largur constitutional 
theory He did not look long enough at given law*, 
and hence failod to sene all their djstmctrve qualitaea 
above all he only half saw if he saw at all, that a law 
is a command and not a oon tract, and his eyes were 
closed to this, because the true view was incompatible 
with his fundamental **omption of contract a* the 
base of the social union. 1 But he did at all event* 

1 Erprit dm Loit, Li * Oo%i. Soc. IL vi. 50. 

* Gogust hmi tin marit of g dlrtinctlj tint eomm nd 

tin fwmrm of l*ir 
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grasp the quality of generality as belonging to laws 
proper, and separated them justly from what ho calls 
decrees, which we are now taught to name occasional 
or particular commands 1 This is worth mentioning, 
because it shows that, m spite of his habits of intel- 
lectual laxity, Rousseau was capable, where he had a 
clear-headed master before him, of a very considerable 
degree of precision of thought, however liable it was 
to fall into error or deficiency for want of abundant 
comparison with bodies of external fact Let us now 
proceed to some of the central propositions of the 
Social Contract 

1 The origin of society dates from the moment 
when the obstacles which impede the preservation of 
men in a state of nature are too strong for such forces 
as each individual can employ in order to keep himself 
in that state At this point they can only save them- 
selves by aggregation Problem to find a fomi of 
association which defends and protects with the whole 
common force the person and property of each associ- 
ate, and by which, each uniting himself to all, still 
only obeys himself, and remains as free as he was 
before Solution a social compact reducible to these 
words, “Each of us places in common his person and 
bis whole power under the supreme direction of the 
general will , and we further receive each member as 
indivisible part of the whole ” This act of association 
constitutes a moral and collective body, a public person 

1 Oont Soc., II ti 51-53 See Austin’s Jurisprudence, i 
95, etc , also Lethes ientes de, la ifonlagne, I v: 380, 381 
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The practical importance and the mischief of thus 
suffering society to repose on con ren tiara which the 
human will had made, lay m the eorollary that the 
human will a competent at any time to unmake thorn, 
and alao therefore to devise all poerible changes that 
fell short of unmskmg them. This was the root of 
the fatal hypothesis of the dictator or divinely com 
missioned lawgiver External arctnraUnce and 
hnmin nature alike were passive and infinitely 
pliablo , they wsro the material ont of which the 
legislator was to devise conventions at pleasure, with- 
out apprehension as to their suitableness either to tho 
conditions of sodety among which they were to work, 
or to the passions and interests of those by whom they 
ware to bo carried out, and who were supposed to hare 
given assent to them. It would be unjust to say that 
Itousaean actually faced this position and took tho 
consequence*. He expressly sayi in more pkoes than 
one that the science of Govemmont is only a science 
of combinations, applications, and exceptions, accord 
mg to tame, place, and drumnstonca 1 But to base 
society on conventions is to impute an element of 
arbitrariness to these combinations and applications, 
and to make them independent, as they can never be, 
of the limits inexorably fixed by the nature of thing*. 
The notion of compact is the rw n source of all the 
worst viganes in Eoussesu e political speculation. 

1 See, far re, lettsr to lUrtbent (TawU da 

July 1757 Cbrr r 17V The ant litter contain* hi* 
crIHrtrm cm tho good deapot of tho Economist*. 
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It is worth lomarkmg m tho history of opinion, 
that thcio was at this time m France a little knot of 
thinkers who ueio nearly m full possession of the 
tmo mow of the limits set by the natural ordering of 
societies to the powei of convention and the function 
of tho legislators Fi\ c j ears after the publication of 
the Social Contract, a remarkable hook was v, rittcn 
by one of tho oconomic sect of tho Physiocrats, the 
later of whom, though specially concerned u ltk the 
material interests of communities, very properly felt 
tho necessity of connecting the discussion of wealth 
Avith tho assumption of cortam fundamental political 
conditions They felt this, because it is impossible to 
settle any question about wages or profits, for instance, 
until you havo first settled whether you are assuming 
the principles of liberty and property This writer 
with great consistency found tho first essential of all 
social order m conformity of positive law and institu- 
tion to those qualities of human nature, and their 
relations with those material instruments of life, 
which, and not convention, were tho truo origin, as 
they are the actual grounds, of the perpetuation of 
our societies 1 This was wiser than Rousseau’s con- 

1 L'Ordrc Nalurcl cl Esscnhcl dcs Sociilds Pohhqucs (1767) 
By Morcier de la Paviire Ono episode in tlio lifo of Mcrcier 
do la Rmfcro is worth recounting, as closely connected with tho 
subject wo are discussing Just ns Corsicans and Poles applied 
to Rousseau, Catherine of Russia, in consequence of her admir- 
ation for Riviire’s book, summoned him to Russia to assist her 
m making laws “Sir,” said the Czarina, “conld you point 
ont to me the host means for tho good government of a state V 
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oeption of the lawgiver aa one who should change 
hmrutn nature, and take away from man the force# 
that are naturally hia own, to replace them by otheri 
comparatively foreign to him . 1 Honwean once wrote, 
in a letter aboat Rrri&re e book, that the great problem 
in politic*, which might be compared with the quad 
ratnre of the circle in geometry la to find a form of 
government which ahall plaeo law above man . 5 A 
more important problem, and not any lets difficult for 
the political theonaer i* to mark the bound* at which 
the an then ty of the law n powerless or mischievous 
in attempting to control the egoutio or non social 
part* of man. Thu problem Ronsaean ignored, and 

Madame, thera la only one way and that la being jnat hi 
othar wonla, In keeping order and erarrt g obedience to the 
law*. But on what beae la It beat to make the law* of an 
ampira nwl* There ia only one baac, Mad mo i tho nature 
of thlngi and of man. Jnat *o bnt whan yon with to glre 
law* to a peopla, what art the rulea which indicate moat rarely 
raoh lawi aa are moat ml table t To giro or make lawa, 

Madam a, li a taak that God haa left to nona Ah, who la the 
man that ahoold think hlmaelf capable of dictating lawi for 
being* that be doe* not know or knowa ao 111 f And by what 
right can ho tmpoae lawa on being* whom God haa nerar placed 
In hi* handa I “ To what, then, do yon rednoo the aefenne of 
g riiimentt “To atudylng earefnlly recognialng and aetting 
forth tha lawi which God haa grama ao manlfeatly In the *017 
orga lotion of man when be called them Into exit ten oe. To 
with to go any farther would be a great mlafortnne and a moat 
deatrnetim nndertaW g. Sir I am Tory ploaaod to hara 
beard what yon hara to aay I with yon good day Quoted 
from Thlfbanlft Somethin sU JStr&e, in M. Dalre 1 edition of 
the I+yri- uUs, U. 

1 CkmL Soc. ILrtL 
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that he should do so was only natural in one who 
believed that man had bound himself by a convention, 
strictly to suppress his egoistic and non-social parts, 
and who based all his speculation on this pact as 
against the force, or the paternal authonty, or the 
will of a Supreme Being, m which other writers 
founded the social union. 

2 The body thus constituted by convention is the 
sovereign. Each citizen is a member of the sovereign, 
standing in a definite relation to individuals qua in- 
dividuals , he is also as an individual a member of 
the state and subject to the sovereign, of which from 
the first pomt of view he is a component element 
The sovereign and the body politic are one and the 
same thing 1 

Of the antecedents and history of this doctrine 
enough has already been said Its general truth as 
a description either of what is, or what ought to be 
and will be, demands an ampler discussion than there 
is any occasion to carry on here \V e need only pomt 
out its place as a bind of intermediate dissolvent for 
which the time was most npe It breaks up the 
feudal conception of political authonty as a property 
of land-ownership, noble birth, and the like, and it 
associates this authonty widely and simply with the 
bare fact of participation in any form of citizenship 
m the social union. The later and higher idea of 
every share of political power as a function to be 
discharged for the good of the whole body, and not 
1 Cont Soc., I v, n, vn. 
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merely as a nght to bo enjoyed for the advnntago of 
its possessor was a form of thought to which Rousseau 
did not nse. That docs Dot lessen tho effectiveness 
of the Wow which his doctrino dealt to French feudal 
ism, and which i» its main title to commemoration in 
connection with his name. 

Tho social compact thus made Li essentially different 
from tho social compact which Hobbes described as 
the origin of what ho calls commonwealths by initi 
tutkm, to distinguish them from commonwealths by 
acquisition, that is to say states formed by conquest 
or resting on hereditary rule. A commonwealth,” 
Hobbes says, u ls said to be instituted when a multi- 
tude of men do agree and corenant, every ono with 
every one, that to whatsoever man or assembly of 
men uball bo giren by the major part the right to 
present tho person of thorn all, that is to say to bo 
their representative every one shall authorise 
all tho actions and judgments of that man or assembly 
of men, in tho tamo manner as if they were his own, 
to the cud to livo peaceably among themselves, and 
be protected against other men .” 1 But Rousseau a 
compact was on act of association among equals, who 
also remained equals. Hobbes • compact was an act 
of surrender on tho part of the many to ono or a 
number Tho Qrat was tho constitution of avttaodet) 
tho second was tho erection of a government. As 
nobody now believes in the oxistcnco of any such 
compact in either ono fonn or the other it would bo 

1 Lepfnil IL, ch. itUL voL QL 169 (UolMirorth a edition). 
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superfluous to inquire which of the two is the less in- 
accurate All v e need do is to point out that there 
was this difference Rousseau distinctly denied the 
existence of any element of contract in tho erection 
of a government , thoro is only ono contract in the 
state, he said, and it is that of association 1 Locke’s 
notion of the compact winch -was tho beginning of 
every political society is indefinite on this point , he 
speaks of it indifferently as an agreement of a body 
of free men to unite and incorporate into a socict} 1- , 
and an agreement to set up a government 2 Most of 
us would supposo tho two processes to be as nearly 
identical as may bo , Rousseau drew a distinction, and 
from this distinction ho derived further differences 
Here, we may lemark, is the starting-point in tho 
history of tho ideas of tho revolution, of one of tho 
most prominent of them all, that of Fraternity If 
the whole structure of society rests on an act of 
partnership entered into by equals on behalf of them- 
selves and their descendants for ever, the nature of 
tho union is not what it would be, if tho members of 
the union had only entered it to place thoir liberties 
at the feet of some superior power Society m tho 
one case is a covenant of subjection, in tho other 
a covenant of social brotherhood This impressed 
itself deeply on the feelings of men like Robespierre, 
who were never so well pleased as when they could 
find for their sentimentalism a covering of neat political 
logic The same idea of association came presently 
1 Coni, Soc , III xvi. 2 Civil Government, cli im § 99 
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to receive a still more remarkable and momentous 
extension, when it was transl hjd from the language 
of mere government mto that of the economic organ na- 
tion of communities. Rousseaus conception went no 
further than political association^ a* distinct from 
subjection. Socialism which came by and by to the 
front place, carried the idea to its fullest capacity 
and presented all the relations of men with one 
another as fixed by the tamo bond Men had entered 
the social union as brethren, equal, and co-operators, 
not merely for purposes of government, but for pur 
poses of mutual succour in all its aspects. This 
naturally included the most important of ah, material 
production. They were not associated merely as 
equal participants in political sovereignty they were 
equal participant* m all the rest of the increase made 
to the means of hnmnn happiness by muted action. 
Socialism is the transfer of the princaple of fraternal 
association from politic*, where Bouseeau left it, to 
the wider sphere of industrial foroo. 

It is perhaps worth notice that another famous 
revolutionary term belongs to the same source. AH 
the associates of this act of muon, becoming members 
of the city are as such to be called Cih^ms, lb par 
tiopating m the suvonilgn authority 1 The term was 
m fnjnfbsr use enough among the French in their 
worst days, but it was Rousseaus sanction which 
marked it in the new times with a sort of sacramental 
stamp. It came naturally to him, because it was the 
1 L ri. E«ped*Ifr tiw footnote. 
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namo of the fust of the tuo classes -which constituted 
the active poition of the lcpuhhc of Geneva, and the 
only class vv hoso members vvcio eligiblo to the chief 
magistracies 

3 Wo next have a group of piopositions setting 
forth the attributes of sov creignty It is inalienable 1 
It is mdiv lsible 

These two propositions, -which play such a part m 
the history of some of the episodes of the French 
Revolution, contain no moro than -was contended for 
by Hobbes, and has been accepted in our oum times 
by Austin. When Hobbes says that “to tlio laws 
which tlio sovereign maketh, the so\ereign is not 
subject, for if ho wore subject to the ci\il laws ho 
were subject to himself, -which -were not subjection 
but freedom,” his notion of sovereignty is exactly that 
expressed by Rousseau m lus uncx-plnmed dogma of 
tho inalienableness of sovereignty So Rousseau 
means no moro by tho dogma that sovereignty is 
indivisible, than Austin meant when he declared of 
the doctrine that the legislative sov ereign powers and 
the executive sovereign powers belong in any society 
to distinct parties, that it is a supposition too palpably 
false to endure a moment’s examination 2 Tho -w ay m 
which this account of the mdmsibleness of sovereignty 
was understood during the revolution, twisted it into 
a condemnation of tho dreaded idea of Federalism 
It might just as well have been interpreted to con- 
demn alliances between nations , for tho properties of 
1 Cont Soc ,11.1. 2 Syst of Jurisprudence, l 256 
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sovereignty are clearly independent of the dimension! 
of the sovereign unit Another effect nf this doctrine 
was the rejection by the Conititnent A***mb]y of the 
balanced parliamentary aystcm, which the follower! 
of Montesquieu would fain have introdncod on tho 
EogUih model "Whether that was an evil or a good, 
publicists will long continue to dispute. 

4 The general will of the sovereign opon an 
object of common internet ii expressed in a law Only 
tho sovereign can pou^ this law melting power 
bocause no one bnt the sovereign has the right of 
declaring the general will The legislative power 
cannot be usurled by delegation or representation. 
The Fnglfah fancy that they are a free nation, bat 
they are grievously milts Wm They are only free 
daring the election of member* of parliament, the 
membera once chosen, the people are slaves, nay a* 
people they have ceased to fm'-t 1 It is impossible 

i QonL Sae. UL xr 117 It to not long, hv r, before 
Ewi foand reason to alter hU opi In thb r™p«a4. The 
champions of the OcrtmcO at Qaom compered the drvtt lUfattf 
in the uuuIjc of which the OocadD had refused to liaten to the 
pu Mutations of Ronaeeao'a partisan! (see abort, roL it p. 105) 
to the right of reto p * by the u u In Great Britain. 
Booreean wired upoc this egregiooa blonder which eon/osed 
the power of refusing aseent to a proposed Law with the power 
of rehwi g jnatloe under law already p*“-d He at onoe found 
Ohutrmtions of the differanca, flret in the eeee of the printen of 
No. 45 of the North lirilim, who bcongfat actions for false 
taprisonnwnt (17551 and next in tho proceeding* 

WDiee at the mm» time. If Wllksa, aaid Butwio, had 
written, printed, published, or aaid, one-fourth against the 
I — Cornell at Genera cf what he aaid, wrote, printed, and 
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for the sovereign to net, except when the people arc 
assembled Besides such cxtraordinaiy a-sembhes ns 
unfoicsccn c\cnts may call for, (here must he fixed 
periodical meetings that nothing can interrupt or 
postpone Do jou call this chime ucall Then ion 
hnso forgotten the Roman conutn, as well as such 
gatherings of the people as those of the Macedonians 
and the Franks and most other nations in their 
primitn c tnnc3 hat lias existed is ccrtaml} 
possible 1 

It is aery ennous that Rousseau m this part of his 
subject should lia\o contented himself with going 
back to Macedonia nnd Rome, instead of pointing to 
the sovereign states that hn\ c since become confederate 
with Ins natno republic A historian m otu own 
tune lias dcscnbcd with an enthusiasm that ecpials 
that of the Social Contract, how he saw the so\ ereign 
people of Un and the sot eioign pcoplo of Appcnzell 


published openly in London against tho court nnd the go; cm 
mont, bo would base been lieatily punished, and most likely 
put to death And so forth, until lit has pro\ td ; cn pnngently 
lion different degrees of freedom nro enjoyed in Gene; a and in 
England Lcllrcs icritcs de la Montague, i\ 491-500 'SVlicu 
ho wrote this lie was unaware that tho Triennial Act had long 
been replaced by tho Septennial Act of the 1 Geo I On find- 
ing out, os lio did afterwards, that a parliament could sit for 
seven years, lie thought as meanly of onr liberty as c;cr 
Considerations sur les gouvcmcmcnt de Pologne, cli ; u 253 2G0 
In his Projet de Constitution pour la Corse, p 113, lie says that 
“tlio English do not lovo liberty for itsolf, but because it is 
most favourable to money-making ” 

1 III , xi , xu., and xui 
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discharge tho duties of legislation and choice of 
executive, oach in tho majesty of its corporate person. 1 
That Rousseau "mu influenced by the free sovereignty 
of the states of the Sms* confederation, aa well as by 
that of his otto city wo may well believe. Whether 
he was or not, it must always be counted a aenous 
misfortune that a writer who waa destined to exercise 
inch power in a crisis of the history of a great nation, 
should have chosen his {Castrations from a tune and 
from societies so remote, that the true conditions of 
their political system could not possibly be understood 
with any approach to reality while there were, m'thm 
a fow leagues of his native place, communities where 
the system of a sovereign pnbho m his own tense was 
actually alive and flourishing and at work. From 
them the full meaning of his theories might have 
been practically gathered, and whatever useful 1 coons 
lay at the bottom of them might have been made 
plain. As it was, it came to pass singularly enough 
that the effect of the French Revolution waa the sup- 
pression, happily only for a time, of the only govern 
monte in Europe whore the doctrine of the favourite 
apostle of the Revolution was a reality The con- 
stitution of the Holvetao Republic in 1798 waa as bod 
a blow to tho sovereignty of peoples m a true sense, 
as the old house of Austria or Chari e* of Burgundy 
could ever hare dealt That constitution, more- 
over was directly opposed to the Social Contract 
In letting up what it called representative demo- 
1 Ur Frwarmn • OrxrwCk of tb E*glM CknutUxttcn a L 
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cracy, for representative democracy was ]ust what 
Rousseau steadily maintained to he a nullity and a 
delusion 

The only lesson which the Social Contract con- 
tained for a statesman hold enough to take into his 
hands the reconstruction of France, undoubtedly 
pointed in the direction of confederation At one 
place, where he became sensible of the impotence 
which 1m assumption of a small state inflicted on his 
whole speculation, Rousseau said he would presently 
show how the good order of a small state might be 
united to the external power of a great people 
Though he never did this, he hints m a footnote that 
his plan belonged to the theory of confederations, of 
which the principles were still to be established 1 
When he gave advice for the renovation of the 
wi etched constitution of Poland, he insisted above all 
things that they should apply themselves to extend 
and perfect the system of federate governments, “ the 
only one that unites m itself all the advantages of 
great and small states.” 2 A very few years after the 
appearance of his book, the great -American union of 
sovereign states arose to point the political moral 
The French revolutionists missed the force alike of 

1 Oont Soc , III xv 140 A small manuscript containing 
his ideas on confederation was given by Rousseau to the Count 
d’Antraigues (afterwards an 6migr£), who destroyed it m 1789, 
lest its arguments should be used to sap the royal authority 
See extract from his pamphlet, prefixed to M. Auguis’s edition 
of the Social Contract, pp um, axiv 

3 Gouvemement de Polognc, v 246 
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the practical ornmple abroad, and of the theory of 
the book which they took for gotpel at home. How 
far they wero driven to tins by the urgent pressure 
of foreign war or whether they would have followed 
the game course without that interference, merely In 
obedience to the cath olic and monarchic absolutism 
which had sunk ao much deeper into French character 
than people hare been willing to admit, wo cannot 
toll. The fact rem ains that the Jacobins, Rousseau a 
immediate disciples, at once took np the nh«m of 
centralised authority where it had been broken off 
by the min of the monarchy They canght at the 
letter of the dogma of a sovereign people, and lost it* 
rpint They missed the germ of truth m Rousseau • 
scheme, namely that for order and freedom and just 
administration the unit ahould not bo too large to 
admit of the participation of the persons concerned 
m the management of their own public affairs. If 
they had realised this and applied it, either by trans- 
forming the old monarchy into a confederacy of 
sovereign province*, or by some lets sweeping modi- 
fication of the old centralised scheme of government, 
they might have saved France . 1 But, once more, 
men interpret a political treatise on principles which 

1 Of wuib no inch modification u that proposed by OamU 
(JWfiifwe PotiHvt, Ir ill) iroald anno within the soop* of the 
doctrine of the Bocb.1 Contract For each of the ■OTcnUcn 
Intandsnoea into which Comte divide* Franca, la to be ruled b y 
a chief *lw»ji tpperinted «ml removed by the oentral pu u" 
There b no room for the *u a Ignty of the people here, run in 
£h1 gi parochial 
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either come to them by tradition, or else spring 
suddenly up from roots of passion 1 

6 The government is the minister of the sovereign 
It is an intei mediate body set up between sovereign 
and subjects for their mutual correspondence, charged 
with the execution of the laws and the maintenance 
of civil and pohtical freedom The members com- 
prising it are called magistrates or kings, and to the 
whole body so composed, whether of one or of more 
than one, is given the name of pnnce If the whole 
power is centred in the hands of a single magistrate, 
from whom all the rest hold their authority, the 
government is called a monarchy If there are more 
persons simply citizens than there are magistrates 
this is an aristocracy 2 If more citizen magistrates 
than simple private citizens, that is a democracy 
The last government is as a general rule best fitted 
for small states, and the first for large ones — on the 
principle that the number of the supreme magistrates 
ought to be m the inverse ratio of that of the citizens 
But there is a multitude of circumstances which may 
furnish reasons for exceptions to this general rula 

3 There was one extraordinary instance during tho revolution 
of attempting to make popular government direct on Rousseau 8 
principle, in the scheme (1790) of which Danton was a chief 
supporter, for reorganising the municipal administration of 
Pans The assemblies of sections were to sit permanently , 
their r ote was to be taken on current questions , and action u as 
to follow the aggregate of their degrees See Yon Sybel’s Hist 
Ft Rc,v l 275 , M Louis Blanc’s History, Bk III ch n 

2 This was also Bodin’s definition of an aristocratic state , 
“ si minor pars civmm ctetens imperat.” 
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This common definition of the three forms of 
government* according to the mere number of the 
participant* jn the chief magistracy though adopted 
by Hobboe and other writers, is certainly inadequate 
and immatructiro, without some further qualification. 
Aristotle, for instance, famishes on oh a qualification, 
when he ref era to the interests in which the govern- 
ment is earned on, whether the interest of a small 
body or of the whole of the atuens 1 * * Montesquieu e 
well known division, though logically faulty stall has 
the ment of pointing to conditions of difference among 
forms of government, outside of and apart from the 
one fact of the number of the sovereign. To divide 
governments, as Montesquieu did, into republics, 
monarchies, and despotisms, wss to use two principle* 
of division, first the number of the sovereign, and next 
Bomefhfng else, namely the difference between a oon 
atitutaonal and an absolute monarch. Then he re- 
turned to the first pnn tuple of division, and separated 
a republio into a government of all which is a 
democracy and a government by a part, which is 
aristocracy 1 Still, to have introduced the element 
of law-abidingnesi m the chief magistracy whether of 
one or more, was to have called attention to the fact 
that no aingle distinction is enough to furnish us with 
a conception of the real and vital differences which may 
exist between one form of government and another 8 


1 Pbiflf*, I1L vt riL Etjrrit dei LcU, EL L h. 

1 Rotnamu gjrv the nuns of tyrant to a tanrpar of rtrrm! 

authority in s kingdom, tod dtrpd to * unrrper of th« •oToredgn 
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Tho important fact about a government lies quite 
as much m tho qualifying epithet v Inch is to he affixed 
to any one of tho three names, as in tho name itself 
Wo know nothing about a monarchy, until we havo 
been told whether it is absolute or constitutional , if 
absolute, whether it is administered in tho interests 
of tho realm, like that of Prussia under Frederick the 
Great, or m tho interests of the ruler, like that of an 
Indian principality under a native pnneo , if consti- 
tutional, whether tho real power is aristocratic, as m 
Great Britain a hundred years ago, or plutocratic, as 
in Great Britain to-day, or popular, as it may bo horo 
fifty years lionce And so with reference to each of 
tho other two foims , neither name gives us any in- 
struction, except of a merely negative kind, until it 
has been made precise by ono or more explanatory 
epithets. What is the common quality of the old 
Roman republic, tho republics of the Swiss confedera- 
tion, tho republic of Venice, the American republic, 
the republic of Mexico 1 Plainly the word republic 
has no further effect beyond that of excluding the 
idea of a recognised dynasty 

Rousseau is perhaps less open to this kind of criti- 
cism than other wnters on political theory, foi the 

authority (i c, Tupai’pos iu the Greek senso) Tho former might 
govern according to the laws, but tho latter placed himself above 
tho laws ( Coni Soc., Ill x ) Tins corresponded to Locke’s 
distinction “As usurpation is the exercise of power which 
another hath a right to, so tyranny is the exercise of a power 
beyond right, which nobody can have a right to ” Civil Gov , 

ch XV11L 
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reason that he distinguiahes the constitution of the 
state from the constitution of the government The 
fint he settles definitely The whole body of the 
people Is to be sovereign, and to be endowed alone 
with what he conceived as the only genmnely legiila 
tiyo power The only question which he consider* 
open is as to the form m which the delegated exeadbs 
authority ihafl be organ iaed. Democracy the Im- 

mediate government of all by all, he reject* u too 
perfect for men it requires a state ao *m 11 that each 
atiien know* all the othera, m«nnen ao simple that 
the bosmeas may bo small and tho mode of discaicon 
easy, oquahty of rank and fortune so general as not 
to allow of the overriding of political equality by 
material superiority and so forth. 1 Monarchy labours 
under a number of disadvantage® whioh are tolerably 
obvious. “ One essential and inevitable defect, which 
must alwayi place monarchic below republican govern 
ment, is that in the latter the public voice hardly 
ever piviuiotea to the first places any but capable and 
enlightened men who fill them with honour whereas 
those who get on in monarchies, are for the most pert 
rmnll busybodiea, small knaves, small intriguers, In 
whom the puny talent* which are the secret of reach- 
ing substantial posts m courts, only serve to show 
their stupidity to the public as soon as they have 
made their way to the front. The people is far lees 
likely to maVn a blunder m a choice of this sort, than 
the prince, and a man of true merit is nearly as rare 
1 IIL It 
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m the ministry, ns a fool at the head of the go\ em- 
inent of a republic ” 1 There lcmatns aristocrat;} 
Of this there aic tlnco sorts natural, electnc, and 
hereditary The fust can onl} thrive among pnmitn o 
folk, while the third is the worst of all goscmnients 
The second is the best, for it is anstocrac) properly 
so called If men only acquire rule m virtuo of elec- 
tion, then purity, enlightenment, o\pononco, and all 
the other grounds of public esteem and prcfeicnce, 
become so many now guarantees that the administia- 
tion shall ho w isc and just It is the best and most 
natuial order that the w lsest should goi ern the multi- 
tude, provided you aro sure that they will govern the 
multitude for its advantage, and not for their own 
If aristocracy of this land lequires one or two virtues 
less than a populai executive, it also demands others 
which are peculiar to itself, such as moderation in the 
rich and content in the poor For this form comports 
with a certain inequality of fortune, for tho reason 
that it is well that the administration of public affairs 
should be confided to those who aro best able to give 
their whole time to it At tho same time it is of 
importance that an opposite choice should occasionally 
teach tho people that in the merit of men there are 
more momentous reasons of preference than wealth 2 
Rousseau, as we have seen, had pronounced English 
liberty to be no liberty at all, save during the few 
days once m seven years when the elections to parlia- 
ment take place Yet this scheme of an elective 
1 III VI. 


- Ill v 
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aristocracy was in troth a very near approach to the 
English form as it U theoretically presented m our 
awn day with a suffrage gradually becoming universal 
If the suffrage were universal, and if its axeroso toot 
place once a year our system, in spite of the now 
obsolescent clem outs of hereditary aristocracy and 
nominal monarchy would be as close a realisation of 
the scheme of the Social Contract as any represent! 
tivo system permits. If Rousseau had further de- 
veloped hit notions of confederation, the United States 
would most have resembled hii type. 

0 What is to be the attitude of the stato in rcepect 
of religion 1 Certainly not that prescribed by the 
policy of the middle agoa. The separation of the 
spiritual from the temporal power indicated by Jesus 
Christ, and developed by his followers in the course 
of many subsequent generations, was m Rousseaus 
eyes most mischievous, because it ended m the sub- 
ordination of the temporal power to the spiritual, and 
that is incompatible with an efficient polity Even 
the longs of England, though they style themselves 
heads of the church, are really ita ministers and 
servants. 1 

The last allegation evince* Rousseau's usual ignor 
anee of history and need not be discussed, any more 
than his proposition on which he lays to much stress, 
that Ohmtaans cannot possibly be good soldiers, nor 
truly good citixcns, because their heart* bemg fixed 
upon another world, they must ne«a®irily be in differ 
1 Ooti. Sx. IV TliL 
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ont to the success or failuro of such entei prises as 
they may tako up in this 1 In reading the Social 
Contract, and some other of the author’s "writings 
besides, we have constantly to interpret the direct, 
positive, categorical form of assertion into something 
of this kind — “Such and such consequences ought 
logically to follow from the meaning of the name, or 
the definition of a principle, or from such and such 
motives ” The change of this moderate form of pro- 
visional assertion into the unconditional statement 
that such and such consequences have actually fol- 
lowed, constantly lands the author in propositions 
which any reader who tests them by an appeal to the 
experience of mankind, written and im written, at 
once discovers to bo false and absurd. Rousseau him- 
self took less trouble to verify his conclusions by such 
an appeal to experience than any miter that ever 
lived in a scientific age The other remark to be 
made on the above section is that the rejection of the 
Christian or ecclesiastical division of the powers of 
the church and the powers of the state, is the strongest 
illustration that could be found of the debt of Rous- 
seau’s conception of a state to the old pagan concep- 
tion It was the mam characteristic of the polities 
which Christian monotheism and feudalism together 
succeeded in replacing, to recognise no such division 
as that between church and state, pope and emperor 
Rousseau resumed the old conception. But he ad- 
justed it m a certain degree to the spirit of his own 

1 Coni Soc , IT vui 197 201 
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time, and imposed certain philosophical limitation* 
upon it Hi* Bchemo i* as follows. 

Religion, ho say*, in its relation to the state, may 
be considered as of three kind*. First, natural 
religion, without temple, altar or nte, the true and 
pure thoiitn of the natural conscience of man. Second, 
local, civil, or positive religion, with dogma*, nte*, 
oierejies a theology of a primitive people, exactly 
eo-ex tensive with all the right* and all the dutdea of 
mem Third, a religion like the Ohruhanity of the 
Roman church, which gives men two seta of law*, two 
chiefs, two countries, submits them to contradictory 
duties, and prevent* them from being able to be at 
once devout and patriotic. Tho last of there 1* so 
evidently pestilent as to need no direusaiom The 
aeoand ha* the merit of teaching men to identify duty 
to their god* with duty to their country under this 
to die for the land is martyrdom, to break it* laws 
impiety and to subject a culprit to public execration 
is to devote him to the anger of the goda But it is 
bad, because it la at bottom a aupentdtion, and because 
it make* a people sanguinary and m tolerant. The 
first of all, which is now styled a Christian theism, 
having no *pecnl relation with the body politic, add* 
no force to tho lawi. There are many particular ob- 
jection* to Christianity flowing from the fact of it* 
not being a kingdom of this world, and this above all, 
that Christianity only preache* servitude and depend 
cnee. 1 What then is to be done! The sovereign 
1 This it not nnHV- what TocqutriUa tart toninrhan, that 
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must establish a purely civil profession of faith It 
will consist of the following positnc dogmas — tho 
existence of a divinity, powciful, intelligent, benefi- 
cent and foreseeing , tho life to come , tho happiness 
of the 311st, the chastisement of tho kicked, tho 
sanctity of the social contract and tho laus These 
articles of belief arc imposed, not as dogmas of religion 
exactly, but as sentiments of sociability If any one 
declines to accept them, lie ought to be exiled, not 
for being impious, but for being unsociable, incapable 
of sincere attachment to the laws, or of sacrificing his 
life to Ins duty If any one, after publicly recognis- 
ing these dogmas, carries himself as if he did not 
behove them, let him be punished by death, for he 
has committed the worst of crimes, he has lied before 
the laws 1 

Rousseau thus, unconsciously enough, brought to 
its climax that reaction against the absorption of the 
state in the chuich which had first taken a place in 
hteraturo in the controversy between legists and 
canonists, and had found its most famous illustration 

Christianity bids you render unto Ciesar tho things that aro 
Cmsar’s, but seems to discourage any inquiry whether Ciesar is 
an usurper or a lawful ruler 

1 Coni Soc , IV viu 203 As we have already seen, ho 
had entreated Voltaire, of all men m the uoild, to draw up n 
civil profession of faith See vol 1 326 

In the New Holoisa (V v 117, n ) Rousseau expresses lus 
opinion that “no true believer could be intolerant or a perso 
cutor If I were a magistrate, and if the law pronounced the 
•penalty of death against atheists, I would begin by burning as 
such whoever should come to inform against another ” 
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In tho Do MonarchiA of tho great poet of Catholicism. 
The division of tiro co-equal realms, ono temporal, tho 
other spiritual, was replaced in tho Genovese thinker 
by what ho admitted to bo u pure Hobbiim. 1 ’ Tins 
the n go mu* subordination of tho church to tho itate 
wo* tho end, so far as France went, of tho speculative 
controversy which had occupied Europo for bo many 
age*, as to the respective powers of pope and emperor 
of positive law and law divine. Tho famous civil 
constitution of tho clergy (1790), which was tho ex 
predion of Rousseau • pnnaplo as formulated by his 
disciples in tho Constituent Assembly was tho rovolu 
tionary conclusion to tho world wide dispute, whoso 
most melodramatic episodo had been tho sceno in tho 
courtyard of Conoasa. 

Rousseaus memoraido prescription, banishing all 
who should not bcliovo in God or a future stato, or 
in rewards and punishments for the deeds dono in 
the body and putting to death any who, after sub- 
scribing to tho required profession, should scorn no 
longer to hold it, has naturally created a very lively 
horror in a tolerant generation like our own some of 
whose finest spirits have rejected deliberately and 
finally tho articles of bolief, without which they could 
not bare been suffered to oust in Rousseau s state. 
It aoomed to contemporaries, who wore enthusiastic 
above all things for humanity and Infinlto tolerance 
these being tho prizes of tho long conflict which thoy 
hoped they were cam pi o ting, to bo a return to tho 
heu ui of tho Holy Office. Mon r, cro as shocked as 
vol. n. N 
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the modem philosopher is, when he finds the greatest 
of the followers of Socrates imposing m his latest piece 
the penalty of imprisonment for five years, to be fol- 
lowed in case of obduracy by death, on one who 
should not believe m the gods set up for the state by 
the lawmaker 1 And we can hardly comfort ourselves, 
as Milton did about Plato, who framed laws which no 
city ever yet received, and “fed bis fancy with mak- 
ing many edicts to his airy burgomasters, which they 
who otherwise admire him, wish had been rather 
buned and excused in the gemal cups of an academic 
night-sitting ” 2 Rousseau’s ideas fell among men who 
were most potent and corporeal burgomasters In 
the winter of 1793 two parties m Pans stood face to 
face , the rationalistic, Yoltairean party of the Com- 
mune, named improperly after Hubert, but whose 
best member was Chamnette, and the sentimental, 
Rousseawte party, led by Robespierre The first 
had mdustnously desecrated the churches, and con- 
summated their revolt against the gods of the old 
time by the public worship of the Goddess of Reason, 
who was prematurely set up for deity of the new 
time Robespierre retaliated with the mummeries of 
the Festival of the Supreme Being, and protested 
against atheism as the crime of aristocrats Presently 
the atheistic party succumbed, Chaumette was not 
directly implicated in the proceedings which led to 
their fall, hut he was by and by accused of conspmng 

1 Plato’s Laws, Bk. x 909, etc 

2 Arcopagitica, p 417 (Edit 1867 ) 
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with Hubert, Oloots, and the rest, to destroy all 
notion of Divinity and base the government of France 
on atheism.” “ They attack the immortality of the 
soul, cned Saint Just, “the thought which consoled. 
Socrates m has dying momenta, and their dream is to 
raise atheism into a worship. And this was the 
offenoe, toclirdoedly and officially described, for which 
Ohaumette and Olocrts were sent to the gufllotme 
(April 1794) atnctly on the principle which had 
been laid down in the Social Contract* and accepted 
by Robeeperre. 1 

It would have been odd in any writer leas firmly 
poescaaod with the infallibility of hia own dreams than 
Itonaaeau ires, that he ahould not have Been the un 
possibility in anything like the existing conditions of 
human nature, of limiting the profession of civil faith 
to the three or four articles which happened to con- 
stitute ids own belief. Having onoe granted the 
general position that a citizen may be required to 
profess some religious faith, there is no speculative 
principle, and there is no force in the world, which 
oan fix any bound to the amount or kind of religious 
faith which the state has the right thus to exact. 
Rousseau said that a man was dangerous to the city 
who did not behove m God, a future state, and divine 
reward and retribution. But then Oalvm thought a 
m an dangerous who did not believe both that there 

1 S*o a rpooch of hit, which U Ei* ■ n • drtl faith ** don* 

Into rhetoric, gimn in II. Louii Blaoo a BiaL it la Rtw. Trtu 
pifw, Bk. jl c. xlr 
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is only one God, and also tint there arc three Gods 
And so Chaumetto vent to the scaffold, and Servetus 
to the stake, on the ono common principle that tho 
civil magistrate is concerned with heresy And 
Hubert n as onty follou mg out tho samo doctnno m a 
mild and equitable manner, vhen ho insisted on 
prc\ cnting tho publication of a book in uhich tho 
author professed his belief m a God A single step 
in the path of civil interference mtk opinion leads 
you the whole way 

The history of tho Protestant churches is enough 
to show the pitiable futihty of tho proviso for religious 
toloranco with which Bousseau closed Ins exposition 
“ If there is no longer an exclusive national religion, 
thon overy creed ought to bo tolerated v Inch tolerates 
other creeds, so long as it contains nothing contrary 
to the duties of tho citizen But whoover dares to 
say, Out of the church, no sahaiion, ought to be banished 
from the stato ” The reason for winch Henry rv 
embraced tho Boman religion — namoly, that m that 
he might bo saved, in tho opinion alike of Protestants 
and Catholics, whereas in tho refoimed faith, though 
he was saved according to Protestants, yet according 
to Catholics he was necessarily damned, ought to 
have made evory honest man, and especially every 
prince, reject it It was the more curious that Eous- 
seau did not see the futihty of drawing tho line of 
tolerance at any given set of dogmas, however simple 
and slight and acceptable to himself they might be, 
because ho invited special admiration for D’Argenson’s 
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excellent tumtoi that m the republic everybody is 
perfectly free m -whit does not hurt others. 1 Surely 
this miTim has very little rigmflcance or value, unleM 
we interpret It as giving entire liberty of opinion, 
because no opinion whatever can hurt others, until it 
manifests itself m act, mclndmg of course speech, 
which is a Vrnrl of act. Rousseau admitted that over 
and above the profession of civil faith, a mtixen might 
hold what opinions he pleased, m entire freedom from 
the sovereigns oognisanoe or jurisdiction for as the 
sororoign has no competence m the other world, the 
fate of subjects in that other world is not his affair 
provided they are good atixena in this. Bat good 
oitaamiBhip oomnsta in doing or forbearing from oertain 
actions, and to punish men on the inference that 
forbidden action is Hkely to follow from the rejection 
of a set of opinions, or to exact a test oath of adherence 
to such opinions on the same principle, is to concede 
the whole theory of civil intolerance, ho wo tot little 
Rousseau may have realised the perfectly legitim 
applications of hia doctrine. It was an unoansdous 
compromise. He was thfnVmg of Galvin in practice 
and Hobbce m theory and he was at the same time 
influenced by the moderate sprat of his tame, and the 
comparatively reasonable character of bis personal 
belief. He praised Hobbee as the only author who 
had seen the right remedy for the conflict of the 
spiritual and temporal jurisdictions, by proposing to 

1 Oontidfrationi nr U yv -— , nMuai and** d ffl 1 <i* In 
Fraxr (17M). Quoted by Buu— . .an from a manuscript copy 
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unite the two heads of the eagle, and reducing all to 
political unity, without which never will either state 
or government he duly constituted But Hobbes was 
consistent without flinching He refused to set limits 
to the religious prescriptions which a sovereign might 
impose, for “even when the civil sovereign is an 
infidel, every one of his own subjects that resisteth 
him, smneth against the laws of God (for such are 
the laws of nature), and rejecteth the counsel of the 
apostles, that admomsheth all Christians to obey their 
princes And for their faith, it is internal and 
invisible they have the licence that Haaman had, 
and need not put themselves into danger for it , but 
if they do, they ought to expect their reward m 
heaven, and not complain of their lawful sovereign .” 1 
All this flowed from the very idea and definition of 
sovereignty, which Bousseau accepted from Hobbes, 
as wo have already seen Such consequences, how- 
ever, stated m these bold teims, must have been 
highly revolting to Bousseau , he could not assent to 
an exercise of sovereignty which might be atheistic, 
Mahometan, or anything else unqualifiedly monstrous 
He failed to see the folly of tiymg to unite the old 
notions of a Christian commonwealth with what was 
fundamentally bis own notion of a commonwealth after 
the ancient type. He stripped the pagan repubhes, 
which he took for his model, of their national and 
official polytheism, and he put on m its stead a scanty 
remnant of theism slightly tinged with Christianity 
1 Leviathan, ch xlm 601 Also ch \'ln 
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Then he practically accepted Hobbes a andadoos 
litd ling to the man who should not he ahlo to iccej t 
the itato creed to go couragrou ly to martyrdom, 
an 1 leave the Un<! In j>cacc. For the modem 
principle, which was contained in I) \rgm*on a aaymg 
previously quoted that the civil power docs Itfit 
al^nlatel) and unreservedly to ignore sjuntnal ho 
was not prepared either ly his etnannpation from 
the theological Meal of his youth, or ly his ol*ena 
lion of the working and tendencies of avrtcros which 
involved tho atato in aorne more or less c!r»*o relations 
with tho church, etlher as anj^cnor equal, or inbor 
dinate. ErtTy teat ia acre to Insist on mental 
independence ending exactly whero the ipeculativo 
cnnoaUy of tho time is most intent to begin. 

Let n* now shortly confront I’.oa scan a l leas with 
ions of the propontiona belonging to another method 
of approaching tho |>bno*opb) of government, tliat 
have for their keynote tho conception of expediency 
or convenience and tro lei ted 1} their conformity to 
the observed and recorded experience of mankind. 
Vccordbg to tliU method, the ground and origin of 
eodoty ia not a compact tliat never existed in an) 
known ease ami never waa a eon lition of obhgalion 
either In pnmilivo or developed aoclctle\ cither 
between aubjecta and sovereign, or between tho equal 
m era ben of a sovereign hod) The Into ground Ii 
an acceptance of condition! which come into exiitenco 
by tho aod ability inherent in man, and were developed 
by man a ipontancoui aearch after convenience. Tho 
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statement that while the constitution of man is the 
work of nature, that of the state is the work of ait , 1 
is as misleading as the opposite statement that 
governments are not made but grow 2 The truth 
lies between them, m such propositions as that insti- 
tutions owe their existence and development to 
deliberate human effort, working m accordance with 
circumstances naturally fixed both in human character 
and in the external field of its activity The obedience 
of the subject to the sovereign has its root not m 
contract but m force, the force of the sovereign to 
punish disobedience A man does not consent to be 
put to death if he shall commit a murder, for the 
reason alleged by Eousseau, namely, as a means of 
protecting his own life against murder 8 There is 
no consent in the transaction Some person or 
persons, possessed of sovereign authority, promul- 
gated a command that the subject should not commit 
murder, and appointed penalties for such commission 
and it was not a fictitious assent to these penalties, 
but the fact that the sovereign was strong enough to 
enforce them, which made the command vahd 

Supposing a law to be passed m an assembly of 
the sovereign people by a majority, what binds a 
member of the minority to obedience? Rousseau’s 
answer is this — When the law is proposed, the 

1 ConL Soc , III xl Borrowed from Hobbes, who snid, 
“ Magnus die Leviathan quie cmtas appellatur, opificium artis 
eat ” 

2 MncVm tosh’s. 3 Gant. Soc , II v 
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question put is not whether they approve or reject 
the proportion, but whether it is conformable to the 
general will the general will appears from the votes 
if the opinion contrary to my own win* the day that 
only proves that I wa* mistaken, and that what I 
took for tho general will wa* not really io . 1 We can 
scarcely imagine raoro nonsensical sophistry than tin*. 
Tho proper answer evidently is, that either erponcnco 
or calculation haa tanght tho dtircn* in a popular 
government that in the long run it 1* mo*t oxpediont 
for tho majority of rote* to decide tho law In other 
word*, tho inconvenience to tho minority of submit- 
ting to a law which they disliko, is less than tho 
ineonvcmcnco of fighting to havo thoir own way or 
retiring to form a aeparate community Tho minority 
submit to obey laws which were mado against their 
wiU, becanao they cannot avoid tho necessity of 
undergoing worse inconveniences than aro involved 
in thi* submission. The lamo eiplannt on partially 
covers what is unfortunately tho moro frequent case 
in the history of tho race, tho submission of tho 
majority to the laws imposed by a minority of one 
or more. In both these cases, however as in tho 
general question of the source of our obedience to 
the laws, deliberate and conscious senso of convenience 
is as slight m Its effect upon conduct hero, os it is in 
the reet of the field of our moral motives It is 
covered too thickly over and constantly neutralised 
by tho multitudinous g uwlhs of use, by tho many 
1 IV 1L 
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forms of fatalistic 01 ascetic lehgious sentiment, b} 
physical apathy of iaco, and all other conditions that 
interpose to narrow 01 abiogatc the aulhontj of pure 
reason ovci human conduct Rousseau, expounding 
Ins conception of a noimal political state, was no 
doubt wai ranted in leaving these complicating condi- 
tions out of account, though to do so is to rob an) 
trcntiso on government of much of its possible value 
Tho samo oxcuso cannot wan ant him in basing his 
political institutions upon a figment, instead of upon 
tho substantial ground of piopositions about human 
naturo, which tho averago of experience m given 
races and at given stages of adv anccment has shown 
to bo true within tlioso limits There aio places m 
Ins wntings where ho reluctantly admits that men 
aie only moved by their interests, and he docs not 
even tako caro to qualify this sufficiently 1 But 
throughout tho Social Contract wo seem to bo con- 
templating tho erection of a machine which is to 
work wnthout reference to tho only forces that can 
possibly impart movement to it. 

Tho consequence of this is that Rousseau gives us 
not tho loast help towards the solution of anj r of tho 
problems of actual government, becauso these are 
naturally both suggested and guided by considerations 
of expediency and improvement It is as if he had 
never really settled tho ends for wdnch government 
exists, beyond the construction of the symmetrical 

1 For instance, Ooicvcmcmcnt de la Polognc, cli \i p 305 
And Corr , *v 180 
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machin e of government itself, He Is e geometer not 
a mechanician or ahull we Bay that he u a mecliam 
cian, and not a biologist concerned with the oonditaons 
of a living organism The analogy of the body politic 
to the body natural wan as present to him as it bad 
been to oil other writers on society bnt he failed to 
Bcixe the only useful lemons which such an analogy 
might have tanght him — diversity of structure, differ 
ence of function, development of strength by exercise, 
growth by nutrition — all of which might have been 
serviceably translated into the dialect of political 
science, and might have bestowed on bis conception 
of political society more of the features of reality 
We see no room for the free play of divergent force*, 
the active rivalry of hostile interests, the regulated 
conflict of multifarious personal alma, which can 
never be errtfriguished, except in moments of driving 
crisis, by the most sincere attn nhment to the common 
causes of the land. Thus the modem question which 
is of such vital interest for all the foremost human 
societies, of the onion of collective energy with the 
encouragement of mdrodoal freedom, is, if not wholly 
untouched, at local wholly unlllamined by anytlmg 
that Eonsaeau aaya. To tell us that a man on enter 
mg a society exchanges his natural liberty for civil 
liberty whioh is limited by the general will , 1 is to 
give ns a phrase, where we soek a solution. To say 
that if it is the opposition of private interests which 
made the establishment of societies necessary it a 
1 Om. i 3oc. I t£H 
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tho accord of those intci ests -which makes them 
possible , 1 is to nttci a truth -which feeds no practical 
curiosity Tho opposition of pmatomteicsts icmains, 
in spite of the yoke which their accord lias imposed 
upon it, hut vv Inch only controls and does not suppress 
such an opposition "SVlmt sort of control ] "What 
degree ? What hounds ? 

So again let us consider tho statement that the 
instant the government usurps the sovereignty, then 
tho social pact is bioken, and all tho citi/cns, restored - 
by right to their natural liberty, aro foiccd but not 
morally obliged to obey 2 Ho began by telling Ins 
readers that man, though bom free, is now c\ eryu here 
in chains, and therefore it would appeal that m all 
oxistmg cases tho social pact has been broken, and 
tho citizens living under tho reign of force, aro free 
to resume their natural liberty, if they are only strong 
enough to do so This declaration of the general duty 
of rebellion no doubt had its share in generating that 
fervid eagerness that all other peoples should nso 
and throw r off the yoke, which was one of tho most 
astonishing anxieties of tho Fiench during their revo- 
lution That was not tho worst quality of such a 
doctrine It made government impossible, by basing 

1 Cant Soc , II l 

2 lb, III x “Let overy individual who may usurp 

tlio sovereignty bo instantly put to death by freo mon ” 
Robespierre’s Didaratwn dcs droits dc Vkommc, § 27 “ When 

tho government violates the rights of tho people, insurrection 
becomes for the peoplo tho most sacred of rights and tho most 
indisponsablo of duties ” § 35 ✓ 
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the right or doty of resistance on a question that 
conld not be reached by positive evidence, bat must 
tlwayi bo decided by an arbitrary interpretation of an 
arbitrarily imagined document. The moderate pro- 
position that reactance i* lawful if a government u a 
bad one, and if the people are strong enough to over 
throw it, and if their leader* have reason to suppose 
they can provide a leca bad one in its plaoe, supplier 
tecta that are capable of application. Our own water* 
m favour of the doctrine of resistance partly baaed 
their arguments upon the hiatono Instances of the Old 
Toatament, and it ia one of the most striking oontrihu 
toons of Protestantism to the cauie of freedom, that 
it tent people m an admirmg spirit to the history of 
the most rebellions nation that ever existed, and so 
provided them in Hebrew insurgency with a corrective 
for the too submiurTe political teaching of the Gospel. 
But theae water* hare throughout a tacit appeal to 
expediency a* water* might alweyi be expected to 
have, who were really meditating on the possibility of 
their pnnmplee being brought to the test of practice. 
There can be no evidence possible, with a test *o vague 
u the fact of the rupture of a compact whose terms 
are authentically known to nobody concerned. Speak 
of bed laws and good, wite ministration or unwise, 
just guv on mpmt or unjust, extravagant or economical, 
cmcally elevating or demoralising all these are ques- 
tions which men may apply themselves to settle with 
knowledge, and with a more or lees definite degree of 
assurance. But who can tell how he ii to find out 
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whether sovci eight) Ins been usurped, and the socnl 
compact hi oh on? "Was there a usurp ition of sovc- 
1 eight) m Fiance not man) venrs ago, when the 
assumjition of power bj the pi nice was ntified by 
many millions of notes'? 

Tlio same case, wo arc told, namel), breach of the 
social compact and lcstmation of n ttural liberty, 
occum when the members of the gov eminent usurp 
sepiratcl) the power w Inch the) ought onl) to exercise 
m a hod) 1 Now this description applies very fan ly 
to the famous episode in om constitutional lustorv, 
connected with Gcoige the Third's firot attack of 
madness in 1788 Pailiamcnt cannot lawfully begin 
business w ithout a declaration of the cause of summons 
fiom the crown. On this occasion pailiamcnt both 
met and deliberated w ithout communication from the 
crown. What was still more important w ns a x ote of 
the pailiamcnt itself, authorising the passing of letters 
patent under tho great seal for opening parliament b) 
commission, and for givnng assent to a Begone) Bill 
This was a distinct usurpation of regal authonty 
Two members of tho government (m Rousseau's sense 
of tho term), namely the houses of parliament, usurped 
tho power which thoy ought only to hav o exercised 
along with the crown. 2 The Whigs denounced the 
pioceeding as a fiction, a foigeiy, a phantom, but if 
they had been readers of tho Social Contract, and if 

1 Coni Soc., Ill x 

2 Seo May’s Constitutional Hist of England, eh m , and 
Jxml Stanhope's Life of EM, \ol n eh \u 
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thcjr had been l ittcn ly it* dogmatic tcinj^r lit i 
w out 1 have declared the compact rf union w dated 
and all Brill h citl cm free to rt'umr their natural 
n^hlx. Not even the Utter virulence of faction at 
that lime coul 1 tcroj t any politician to Ule up »« h 
a line, though within half a d tren year* each of the 
democratic forth m in i ranee had worked at the < vrr 
throw of every other in turn, on the very irindjlc 
which llou can had formulated and Kofwqiicrrc ha 1 
made famihar that u*urped authority n a vail l rtavjn 
for annihilating a government, no matter under wliat 
circumstance*, nor bow rtnall iho chance of rq lacing 
it by a belter nor how mormon* the peril 1 1 the 
national well being in the procc^u Tbc true ojijkhiIo 
to io anarchic a doctnno I* a urtdly n t that of 
|u.vuro obedience either to chamber or monarch \mt 
the njit and duly of throwing off any government 
which snfljeia more disadvantage* than it confers 
advantage* Itonveaua whole theory trill* inerit 
ably to robititato a long ftna of druggie* after 
I bru*e* and »hndow» in the new era, for tbc equally 
fulilj and equally bloody war* of dyna. tic «uece**ion 
which have been the great curnoof tho ohL Men die 
for a phra o a* they used to die for a family Tho 
other thcorr which all Iji 0 hdi jwlitieian* accrj t in 
their heart*, and to many commanding hrcnch |*o|i(E 
dam havo teemed in their heart* to reject, wa* Gmt 
erpounded in direct view of Kouwaq * leaching hy 
Palcy 1 01 counm tho greatest, whlc*t, and loltkU 
1 la tb« Clh Look of tL* ifwrul (17! ), k IUl 
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exposition of the bearings of expediency on govern- 
ment and its conditions, is to bo found m the magni- 
ficent and immortal pieces of Burke, some of them 
suggested by absolutist violations of the doctrine m 
our own affaus, and some of them by anarchic viola- 
tion of it in the affairs of France, after the seed soun 
by Rousseau had brought forth fruit 

"Wo should, liowover, bo falso to our critical prin- 
ciple, if we did not recognise the historical effect of a 
speculation scientifically valueless Tkcro has been 
no attempt to palliate either the shallow ness or the 
practical mischievousness of the Social Contract. But 
there is another side to its influence It was the 
match which kindled revolutionary fire m generous 
breasts throughout Europe Not m France merely, 
but m Geimany as well, its phrases became the 
language of all who aspired after freedom Schiller 
spoke of Rousseau as one who “ converted Christians 
into human beings,” and the Bobbers (1778) is as if 
it had been directly inspired by the doctrine that 
usurped sovereignty restores men to their natural 
rights Smaller men in the violent movement which 
seized all the youth of Germany at that time, followed 
the same lead, if they happened to have any feel- 
ing about the political condition of their enslaved 
countries 

and elsewhere In the preface lie refers to the efTcct wlncli 
Rousseau’s political theory was supposed to liavo had m tlio 
civil convulsions of Geneva, as one of the reasons w hich encour- 
aged him to publish his own book. 
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There was alike in France and Germany a craving 
for a return to nature among the wholo of the young 
generation. 1 The Social Contract suppbed a dialect 
for this longing on ono ndo, just as the Fmfliui 
suppbed it on another 8a eh parti in it as peoplo 
did not understand or did not 13re, they left out. 
They did not perceive it* direction towards that 
perfect Hobbism, which tho author declared to be 
the only practical alternative to a democracy so austere 
as to be intolerable. They grasped phrases about the 
sovereignty of the people, the freedom for which 
nature had destined man, tho slarory to which tyrants 
and oppreaso had brought him. Above all they 
were struck by the patriotism which shlnos so brightly 
in every page, like the fire on tho altar of ono of those 
ancient dties which had inspired tho writer’s ideal 

Yet there is a marked difference in the ch«nnols 
along which Eoussoaus Inflnenoo moved in the two 
countries. In France it was drawn eventually into 
the sphere of direct politics. In Germany It inspired 
not a great political movement, but an unmenso 
literary revival In Franco, as we have already said, 
the patriotic (limn seemed extinct, The nrmcrus 
disorder of the whole social system made tho old loro 
of conn try resemble love for a phantom, and so much 
of patriotic speech as survived was profoundly hollow 

1 Ono tide of tUa wai tho pankm for geographical explora- 
tion which took pi irm of Earope towards tho mjddlo of tho 
eightaonth cantniy tha IaJ* <ff L IS, M. 

TVwju. by LuaelL) 

VOL. IT 0 
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Even a man like Turgot u as not so mncli a patriot 
ns a passionato loici of improvement, and vith tho 
whole school of uhich this great spirit uas tlio noblest 
and strongest, a generous citizenship of the norld had 
replaced tho narrowor sentiment which had inflamed 
antique heroism Rousseau’s exaltation of tho Greek 
and Roman types ip all their concentration and 
intensity, touches mortals of commoner mould His 
theory made the natno land what it had been to 
tho citizens of earlier date, a true ccntro of existence, 
round wluch all tho interests of tho community, all 
its pursuits, all its hopes, grouped themselves with 
ontire singleness of convergence, ]ust ns religious faith 
is the centre of existence to a church It was the 
virile and patriotic energy thus evoked which pre- 
sently saved Fiance from partition 

Wo complete the estimnto of tho positive worth 
and tendencies of tho Social Contract by adding to 
this, which was for tho time tho cardinal service, of 
rekindling tho fire of patriotism, tho rapid deduction 
from the doctrine of tho sovereignty of peoples of tho 
great truth, that a nation with a civilised polity docs 
not consist of an order or a caste, but of tho great 
body of its members, the ax my of toilers who make 
the most painful of the sacrifices that are needed for 
the continuous nutrition of the social organisation 
As Condorcet put it, and he drew inspiration partly 
from the intellectual school of Yoltairo, and partly 
from the social school of Rousseau, all institutions 
ought to have for their aim tho physical, intellectual. 
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and moral amelioration of tho poorest and moat 
numerous class . 1 This Is the People. Second, there 
gradually followed from the important place given by 
Roussean to tho idea of equal association, as at once 
the foundation and tho enduring bond of a community 
those schemes of Mutualism, and all the other shapes 
of collective action for a common social good, which 
have possessed such commanding attraction for tho 
imagination of large classes of good men in Franco 
ever unco. Hitherto these forms have boon sterile 
and deceptive, and they moat remain so, until tho 
Idea of special function has been raised to an equal 
level of importance with that of united fame* working 
together to a single end. 

In these wayi the author of the Social Contract 
did involuntarily and unconsciously contributo to the 
giuwlh of those new and progressive ideas, in which 
for his own port ho lacked all faith. Prto-Newtoniin* 
knew not tho wonders of which Newton was to find 
the key and to we, grown weary of waiting for tho 
master intelligence who may effect the final eombma 
bon of moral and scientific ideas neoded for a now 
social era, may bo inclined to lend a half -complacent 
ear to the and sophlaten who assume that the last 
word of civil f*"tion has been heard in ousting arrange- 
ments. But we may perhaps take courago from 

1 Bo" ^ ■ tnfloenw cm Ooodoreet U sms In the Utter ■ 
HJ -Hm which h*j found inch taroor In the eyw of eocUlUt 
writers, tint not only eqnslity of right, bat eqosllty of Ud 
U the gosl of the *od*l srt 
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history to hope that generations will come, to whom 
our system of distributing among a few the privileges 
and delights that are procured by the toil of the 
many, will seem just as wasteful, as morally hideous, 
and as scientifically indefensible, as that older system 
which impoverished and depopulated empires, w 
order that a despot or a caste might have no least 
wish ungratified, for which the lives 01 the haid-won 
treasure of others could suffice. 
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hose most intense convicts cm wu faith m the 
is of all tilings and creature* m they are first 
xl by nature, and so long as they remain 
isticatod by the hand and purpose of man, 
some degree bound to show a way by which 
d process of sophistication might be brought to 
eat poesible point, and the beat of all natural 
ea kept aa near as poesible to bis high original 
au, it la true, held m a sense of his own the 
e of the fall of man. That doctrine, however 
rer made people any more remiss In the search 
virtu o, which if they ought to have regarded 
lopeleaa according to strict logic, is still indit- 
lo m actual life. Rousseau’s way of believing 
an had fallen was so coloured at onoe by that 
Ion of sanguine emotion which marked his 
f and by that necessity for repose In Idyllic 
ion of simplicity which marked his own tom- 
mt, that enthusiasm for on un a pi nary hnmnn 
« effectually shut oat the dogma of his fetal 
at! on. u How difficult a thing it is,” Madame 
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d’Epinay once said to him, “ to bring up a child ” 
“ Assuredly it is,” answered Rousseau , “ because the 
father and mother are not made by nature to bring it 
up, nor the child to be brought up 5,1 This cynical 
speech can only have been an accidental outbreak of 
spleen It was a contradiction to his one constant 
opinion that nature is all good and bounteous, and 
that the inborn capacity of man for reaching true 
happiness knows no stmt 

In wnting Emihus, he sat down to consider what 
man is, and what can be made of him Here, as in 
all the rest of his work, he only obeyed the tendencies 
of his time in choosing a theme An age touched by 
the spirit of hope inevitably turns to the young , for 
with the young lies fulfilment Such epochs are ever 
pressing with the question, how is the future to be 
shaped 1 Our answer depends on the theory of human 
disposition, and m these epochs the theory is always 
optimistic Eousseau was saved, as so many thousands 
of men have been alike m conduct and speculation, 
by inconsistency, and not shrinking from two mutually 
contradictory trams. of thought Society is corrupt, 
and society is the work of mam Yet man, who has 
engendered this corrupted birth, is good and whole. 
The strain m the argument may be pardoned for the 
hopefulness of the conclusion It brought Rousseau 
into haimony with the eager effort of the time to pour 
young character into finer mould, and made him the 
most powerful agent m giving to such efforts both 
1 M(m. de Mdme, d’Epinay, u 276, 278 
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fervour and elevation. While other* were content 
■with the mere enunciation of miTmu and precepts, 
he breathed into them the spirit of life, and enforced 
them with a yi vide cm of faith that clothed education 
mth the augustness and unction of religion. The 
training of the yotmg aonl to virtue was surronnded 
with something of the awful holiness of a sacrament 
and thoeo who laboured m thia sanctified field were 
exhorted to a constancy of devotion, and were pro- 
mised a fnlness of recompense, that raised them from 
the rank of drudges to a plaoe of highest honour 
among the ministers of nature. 

Everybody at this time was thinking about ednea 
taon, partly perhaps on account of the suppression of 
the Jesuits, the chief instructors of the tune, and a 
groat many people were writing about it The Abb4 
de Saint Pierre had had new ideas on education, as 
on all tho greater departments of humm interest 
Madame dTIpinay wrote cond derations upon the 
bnngmg up of the young. 1 * * 4 Madame de Graflgny did 
the same in a lees grave shape. 1 She received letters 
from tho precociously sage Turgot, abounding m the 
same natural and sensible precepts which ten yean 
later were commended with more glowing eloquence 
in tho pages of EmUraa' Gnmm had an elaborate 
scheme for a treatise on ed ucation/ Helvetia* followed 

1 Letirm d FUt (1758), and Lm On** «u Hnu <fEttOU 

(17M). 

1 IMtra Pintcimu*. 

4 Ocrr LiL UL 65. 


» (En IL 785-7 P4. 
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his exploration of the composition of the human mind, 
by a treatise on the training proper for the intellectual 
and moral faculties Education by these and other 
-wi iters was being conceived in a wider sense than had 
been known to ages controlled by ecclesiastical col- 
legians It slowly came to be thought of m connection 
with the family The improvement of ideas upon 
education was only one phase of that great general 
movement towards the restoration of the family, 
which was so striking a spectacle m France after the 
middle of the century Education now came to com- 
prehend the whole system of the relations between 
parents and their children, from earliest infancy to 
maturity The direction of this wider feeling about 
such relations tended strongly towards an increased 
closeness in them, more intimacy, and a more continu- 
ous suffusion of tenderness and long attachment 
All this was part of the general revival of naturalism. 
People began to reflect that nature was not likely to 
have designed infants to be suckled by other women 
than their own mothers, nor that they should be 
banished from the society of those who are most 
concerned in their well-being, from the cheerful hearth 
and wise affectionate converse of home, to the frigid 
discipline of colleges and convents and the unamiable 
monition of strangers 

Then the rising rebellion against the church and 
its faith perhaps contributed something towards a 
movement which, if it could not break the religious 
monopoly of instruction, must at least introduce the 
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parent as a competitor with the pricstlv instructor for 
influence over the ideas, habit*, and affect ions of hli 
children- The rebellion was aimed against tho spirit 
os well as the manner of the established system. The 
church had not fundamentally modified tho sign ifi can eo 
of the dogma of the fall and depravity of man edaca 
tion was still conceived as a process of eradication and 
suppression of the mystical old Adam. The now 
current flowed in channoli far away from that block 
folly of supcntition. Men at length ventured onco 
more to look at ono anothor with freo and generous 
gain Tho roil of tho temple was rent, and tho false 
mockeries of tho shnno of the Hebrew dinnit} made 
plain to scornful eyes. Peoplo ceased to see one 
another as guilty victims cowering under a divine 
curse. They stood erect in consciousness of manhood 
The palsiod conception of man with his largo dis- 
course of reason looking beforo and after bis loft} 
and majestic patience in search for now forms of 
beauty and now secrets or truth, hii sense of tho 
manifold sweetness and glory and awe of the Unix erso 
aboro all. Ids infinite capacity of loyal pity end lovo 
for his comrades in tho great straggle, and his high 
so on for his own wrong-doing, — tho palsied and 
crashing conception of this cxcollcnt and helpful 
being as a poor worm, wnthing under tho vindictiro 
and meaningless anger of an omnipotent tyrant in tho 
largo heavens, only to be appeased by sacerdotal inter 
yen tion, was fading back into those regions of night, 
whence the depth of hnman miser) and tho obscura 
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tion of human intelligence had once permitted its 
escape, to hang evilly over the ■western woild for a 
season So vital a change in the point of view quickly 
touched the theory and art of the upbringing of the 
young Education began to figure less as the suppres- 
sion of the natural man, than his strengthening and 
development , less as a process of rooting out tares, 
more as the grateful tending of shoots abounding in 
promise of richness What had been the most dreanly 
mechanical of duties, was transformed mto a task that 
surpassed all others in interest and hope If man be 
bom not bad but good, under no curse, but rather the 
bestowor and receiver of many blessings, then the 
entire atmosphere of young life, m spite of the toil 
and the peril, is made cheerful with the sunshine and 
wamith of the great folded possibilities of excellence, 
happiness, and well-doing 


L 

Locke m education, as m metaphysics and m poli- 
tics, was the pioneer of French thought In education 
there is less room for scientific originality The sage 
of a parish, provided only she began her trade with 
an open and energetic mind, may here pass philo- 
sophers Locke was nearly as sage, as homely, as 
real, as one of these strenuous women The honest 
plainness of certain of his prescriptions foi the preser- 
vation of physical health perhaps keeps us somewhat 
too near the earth His manner throughout is marked 
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by tho itont wisdom of tho practical teacher who if 
content to assume good eenso in hi* hearer*, and feel* 
no noccoity for kindling a blaze or raising a tempest 
He gives u* a practical manual for producing a healthy 
irutructed, upright, well mnnncrcd young English 
•quire, who «hall be rightly fitted to tako hi* own life 
sensibly In hand, and procure from it a fair amount 
of wholesome satisfaction both for himself and tho 
people with whom ho is concerned. Locko ■ treatito 
a one of tho mo*t admirablo protest* in the world 
against effeminacy and podantry and parent* already 
moTed by grave detire to do their duty prudently to 
their sons, will hardly find another book better luitod 
to their end*. Besides Locke, we most also count 
Charron, and the enuring educator of G organ too, and 
Montaigne before either among tho wntor* whom 
Botuteau had read with that profit and Increase 
which attend* tho dropping of tho good ideas of other 
men Into fertile mind*. 

There i* an immense class of natures, and those 
not the lowest, which the connection of duty with 
mere prudence doe* not carry far enough. They only 
itir when something has moved their feeling for tho 
ideal, and raised the mechanical offices of tho narrow 
day into association with the spaciousness and height 
of *pirltual things. To these Bo r '~^u came. For 
both the tencrar and tho wording of tho most striking 
preoepta of the Emil ms, ho owe* much to Locke. 
Bat what was so rcalistao in lnm becomes blond ed in 
Romsean with all tho power and richness and beauty 
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of an ideal that can mo\c the most generous parts of 
human chuiactci The child is ticated as the minia- 
ture of humanity , it thus touches the w hole sphere 
of our sympathies, warms our cunosit} ns to the 
composition of man’s naturo, and becomes tho aery 
eye and centre of moral and social aspirations 

Accordingly Rousseau almost at once begins by 
elaborating his conception of the kind of human 
creature which it is worth wdnle to take the trouble 
to rear, and the only land which pure nature will 
help you in perfecting Hence Emilms, besides being 
a manual for parents, contains the lines of a moral 
type of life and character for all others The old 
thought of tho Discourses revives in full \ igour The 
artifices of societj, the penerting traditions of use, 
the feeble maxims of indolence, convention, helpless 
dependence on the aid or the approval of others, are 
routed at tho fust stroke The old regimen of ac- 
cumulated prejudice is replaced, m dealing ahlco with 
body and soul, by tho new system of hbcity and 
nature In saying this wo haa o already said that tho 
exaltation of Spartan manners which runs through 
Rousseau’s other wutmgs has vanished, and that ei ery 
trace of the much-vaunted military and public train- 
ing has yielded before tho attractive thought of tender 
parents and a wisely ruled home Public instruction, 
wo learn, can now 7 no longer exist, because there is no 
longer such a thing as country, and therefore there 
can no longer be citizens Only domestic education 
can now help us to rear the man according to natuie, 
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— tho man who knows best among ns how to bear tlio 
mingled good and ill of our life. 

The artificial society of tho time, with Its asplra 
tions after a return to nature, was mored to tho most 
energetic enthusiasm by Rousseau ■ famous exhorts 
tions to mothers to nounah thoir own little ones 
Morally as wo have seen, had already enjoined tho 
adoption of this practice. So too had Buffon. But 
Morally 1 ! toico had no resonance, Buffon a reasons 
were purely physical, and children were still sent out 
to nurse, until Rousseau a more passionate moral 
entreaties awoke motornal conscience. Do those 
tender mothers, he cxelanned, who, when they 
hare got rid of their infants, surrender themselves 
gaily to all the diversions of tho town, know what 
sort of usage the child in tho village is receiving, 
fastened in his swaddling band! At tho least inter 
ruptton that comes, they bang him np by a nail like 
a bundle of raga, and there tho poor creature ram ms 
thus crucified, whdo the nruso goes about hor affairs. 
Every child found in this position had a face of purplo 
as the violent compression of tho chest would not 
allow the blood to circulate. It all went to the head, 
and the victim was supposed to bo very quiet, just 
because it had not strength enough to cry out .* 1 But 
in Rousseau, as in Beethoven, a harsh and ragged 
pfuwgo Is nearly always followed by somo piece of 
exquisite and touching melody Tho force of these 
indignant peturee was heightened and relieved by 
1 E*JU, L n 
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moung appeal to all the tender ]rnq of maternal 
solicitude, and thoughts of all that this solicitude 
could do for the happiness of the home, the father, 
and tho young The attraction of domestic life is 
pronounced the best antidote to the ill In mg of the 
time Tho bustle of childien, v Inch y on now think so 
importunate, gradual!} becomes delightful , it brings 
father and motliei nearer to one another, and the 
In cly animation of a famil) added to domestic cares, 
makes tho dearest occupation of tho wife, and tho 
sweetest of all Ins amusements to tho husband If 
women will only once more become mothers again, 
men wall very soon becomo fathers and husbands 1 
Tho physical efiect of this was not altogether 
wholesome Kousseau’s eloquence oxcited women to 
an mordmato pitch of ontluisiasm for tho duty of 
suckling their infants, but Ins contemptuous denun- 
ciation of the gaieties of Pans could not extinguish 
tho love of amusement. 

Quid, quod libolli Stoici inter sencos 
Jaccro pulvillos amnut 1 

So young mothers tned as w ell as they could to 
satisfy both desires, and tboir babes were brought 
to them at all unseasonable hours, w lulo they wore 

1 It is interesting to recall a similar mo\ cment in tho Roman 
society of tho second century of onr cn Sec tho adneo of 
Favonnus to motliors, m Aulus Gclhus, \n. 1 M Boissior, 
contrasting tho sohcitudo of Tacitus and Marcus Aurelius for 
the infant j oung with tho brutality of Cicero, remarks that in 
tbe time of Seneca mon discussed m tho schools tho educational 
theories of Rousseau’s Ennlius ( La Rclig Romaine, n 202 ) 
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full of food and wine, or heated with dancing or 
play and there received the nurture which, but for 
Roueacan, they would hare drawn in more salutary 
sort from a healthy foster mother in the country 
Thu, however was only an inadcmtal drawback to 
a movement which was m its mi n lines full of ax 
cell cut significance. The importance of giving free- 
dom to the young limbs, of accustoming the body 
to rudeness and vicissitude of climate, of tmiuuud 
ing youth with light and cheerfulness and air and 
even a tiny detail such as the propriety of snbetitut- 
mg for ooral or ivory some soft snbetance against 
which the growing teeth might press a way without 
irritation, all these matters are handled with a fomd 
reality of interest that gives to the tedium of tho 
nursery a genuine touch of the poetic. 8 wa things, 
bandages, leading strings, aro condemned with a 
warmth like that with which tho author had de- 
nounced comedy 1 Tho dty ia held up to indignant 
reprobation is the gulf of infant life, just as ft hod 
been m his earlier pieces as the gulf of all the loftiest 
energies of the adult life. Every child ought to bo 
bom and nnned in tho country and it would bo all 
the hotter if it remained in the country to the last 
day of its existence. You must accustom it little 
by little to the tight of disagreeable objects, such as 
toads and snakes also in the same gradual manner 
to the sound of alarming noises, beginning with 

1 8*e «lso his dU tribe whale bons and tight-lscing 

for girls, V £7 
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snapping a cap m a pistol If the infant cncs from 
pain which yon cannot rcmoic, make no attempt to 
soothe it , your caresses w ill not lessen the anguish 
of its colic, while the child will remember what it 
has to do in order to be coaxed and to get its ow n 
w'ay The nurse may amuse it by songs and lncly 
cncs, but sho is not to din useless words into its 
ears , the first articulations that come to it should 
bo few', easy, distinct, frequently repeated, and only 
lefernng to objects which may be shown to the child 
“Our unlucky facility in cheating ourselves with words 
that w'o do not understand, begins earlier than are 
suppose ” Let there bo no liasto in inducing tho 
child to speak articulately Tho evil of precipita- 
tion in this respect is not that children use and hear 
words without sense, but that they use and hear 
them in a different sense from our own, without our 
perceiving it. Mistakes of this sort, committed thus 
early, have an influence, men after they aro cured, 
over the turn of the mind for the lest of tho crea- 
ture’s life Hence it is a good thing to keep a child’s 
vocabulary as limited as possible, lest it should have 
more words than ideas, and should say more than it 
can possibly reahso m thought . 1 

In moral as m intellectual habits, tho most perilous 
interval m human life is that botw eon birth and the - 
age of twelve The gieat secret is to make the early 
education purely negative , a process of keeping tho 
heart, naturally so good, clear of nee, and tho m- 

1 Emxlc, I 93, etc 
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telhgenoe, naturally to true, clear of error Take 
far first, second, and third, precept, to follow nature 
and leavo her free to the performance of her own 
tasks. Until the ago of reason, there can be no Idea 
of moral beings or social relations. Therefore, say* 
Rousseau, no moral discasnon, Lockes mnalm m 
favour of constantly reasoning with children was a 
mistake. Of all the faculties of man, reason, which 
is only a compound of the rest, is that which is latest 
in development, and yet it is this which we are to 
use to develop those which come earliest of all 
Such a course is to begin at the end, and to turn 
tho finished work into an initrument “In spiting 
to children in these early years a language winch 
they do not comprehend, we accustom them to cheat 
themselves with words, to initiate what is said to 
them, to think themselves as wise as their masters, 
to become disputatious and mutinous." If you for 
got that nature meant children to be children before 
g owing into men, you only force a fruit that has 
neither ripeness nor savour and mutt soon go bad 
you trill have youthful doctors and old infants. 

To all this, however there is certainly another 
ndo which Roussean was too impetuous to tee. Per 
fectcd reason ii truly the tardiest of human endow 
menta, but it can never be perfected at all Tmle*f the 
proceat be begun, and, within limits, the tooner the 
beginning is made, the earlier will be the ripening. 
To know tho grounds of right conduct is, we admit, 
a different thing from feeling a disposition to practise 

VOL. IL p 
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it. But nobody will deny the expediency of an in- 
telligent acquaintance with the reasons why one sort 
of conduct is had, and its opposite good, even if such 
an acquaintance can never become a substitute for 
the spontaneous action of thoroughly foimed habit. 
For one thing, cases are constantly arising m a man’s 
life that demand the exercise of reason, to settle the 
special application of principles which may have 
been acquired without "knowledge of their rational 
foundation In such cases, which are the critical 
and testing points of character, all depends upon the 
possession of a more or less justly trained intelligence, 
and the habit of using it Now, as we have said, it 
is one of the great merits of the Emilius that it calls 
such attention to the early age at which mental in- 
fluences begin to operate Why should the gradual 
foimation of the master habit of using the mind be 
any exception 1 

Belief in the efficacy of preaching is the bane of 
educational systems Verbal lessons seem as if they 
ought to be so deeply effective, if only the will and 
the throng of various motives which guide it, instantly 
followed impression of a truth upon the intelligence 
And they are, moreover, so easily communicated, 
saving the parent a lifetime of anxious painstaking 
in shaping his own character, after such a pattern 
as shall silently draw all within its influence to pur- 
suit of good and honourable things. The most valu- 
able of Rousseau’s notions about education, though 
he by no means consistently adhered to them, was 
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his lugunt contempt for this fatuous substitution of 
ipoken injunctions and prohibitions, for tho deopor 
language of example, and the more living instruction 
of visible circumstance. The Vast improvements that 
hare since taken place in the theory and the art of edu 
cation all over Europe, and of whieh he has tho honour 
of being the first and moat widely influential promoter 
may all be traced to the spread of this wiso principle, 
and Its adoption in various forma. The change in 
the np-brmging of the young exactly corresponds to 
the nhange m the treatment of the mm no. We may 
look hack to the old system of endless catechisms, 
apophthegms, moral fable*, and tho rest of tho para 
phemalia of moral didactic*, with the same horror 
with which we regard the gaga, strait waistcoats, 
h Ins, and dark cells, of poor mad people before 
the intervention of PmeL 

It is clear now to everybody who has any opinion 
on tins most important of all subjects, that spontane- 
ousneas is the first quality m connection with right 
doing, which yon can develop in the young, and this 
spontaneous eas of habit is beet secured by associat- 
ing it with the approval of those to whom the child 
looks. Sympathy in a word, is the true foundation 
from which to build ap the structure of good habit. 
The young ihonld be led to practise tho elementary 
parts of nght conduct from the deeire to please, 
because that is a securer basis than tho conclusions 
of an embryo reason, applied to the moat oomplax 
conditions of action, while the grounds on which 
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notion is justified or condemned maj bo made plain 
m the fulness of time, when the understanding is 
better able to deal with the ideas and terms essential 
to tbo matter You liai o two aims to secure, each 
rnthout sacrifice of the other These are, first, that 
the child shall grow up with finm and promptly act- 
ing habit, second, that it shall relam respect for 
reason and an open mind The latter may be ac- 
quired in tho less immature years, but if the former 
be not acqiurcd in tho cailicr times, a man grows up 
with a drifting unsettlcdncss of will, that makes his 
life cither vicious by quibbling sophistries, or help- 
less for want of ready conclusions 

Tho first idea which is to bo gn en to a child, little 
as wo might oxpect such a doctrine from the author 
of tho Second Discourse, is declared to be that of 
proporty And ho can only acqmro this idea by 
having something of his own But how arc wo to 
teach him tho significance of a tlung being one’s own 1 
It is a pnmo rule to attempt to teach nothing by a 
verbal lesson , all instruction ought to bo left to 
experience 1 Therefore you must contm o sorao pieco 
of oxpenence which shall bring this notion of propci ty 
vividly into a child’s mind , the following for instance 
Emilius is taken to a piece of garden , his instructor 
digs and dresses tho ground for him, and tho boy 
takes possession by sowing some beans “ We come 
every day to wator them, and see them use out of 
the ground with transports of joy I add to this joy 
1 Emile, 11 141 
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by paying This belong* to yon. Then explaining the 
term, I let him ted that ho has put into the ground 
this tune, labour trouble, hi* person in ihort that 
there is m thl* bit of ground something of himself 
which ho may maintain ag*m*t overy comer as ho 
might withdraw hi* own arm from tho hand of 
inothor man who would fain retain it m ipite of him. 
Ono day h’miltu* come* to hi* beloved garden, watering 
pot in hand, and Ends to hi* anguiih and despair that 
all tho bean* hnro been pinched up, that tho ground 
ha* been turned over and that the *pot is hardly 
recognisable. Tho gardener comes op, and explains 
with mnch warmth that ho had sown tho toed of a 
preaou* Maltose melon in that particular spot long 
before Emilio* had come with hi* trumpery bean*, and 
that therefore it was hi* land that nobody touches the 
garden of hi* neighbour in ordar that his own may 
rnm n untouched and that if Emilio* want* a piece 
of garden, ho must pay for it by surrendering to tho 
owner half tho produce . 1 Thus, say* Rousseau, tho 
boy *ee* how tho notion of property naturally goes 
back to tho right of tho first occupant os derived from 
labour Wo ihonld have thought it loss troublesome, 
a* it is certainly more important, to teach a boy tho 
fact* of property positively and imperatively Thl* 
rather elaborate ascent to origins *eem* an oxagge rated 
form of that very vico of over instructing tho growing 
reason In abstractions, which Rousseau had condemned 
so short a time before. 

1 EniU, IL lCC-iea 
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Again, tlicie is (ho \ory strong objection to con 
\eying lemons by aiiifiuatly maimed intuit til", tint 
clnldicn arc ncarb aluias cxtrnnch acute m mu 

» V m 

peeling and diFeos enng sucli contm uncc" Yet IJous 
scan recurs to them o\ei and o\er again, cudnitly 
taking delight m thur ingenuity Ileudcs the dim 
tiation of the ougin and significance of pioperty, 
there is the complex fancy in xe Inch a juggler is nude 
to combine instruction as to the propcitus of the 
magnet with certain set ere moral tuith c 1 The tutor 
interests Emilias in astronomy and geography In a 
wonderful stratagem indeed The poor youth lo~es 
Ins way in a wood, is o\crpouercd In, hunger and 
weariness, and then is led on In his cnnmng tutor to 
a senes of inferences from the position of the *um and 
so f 01 tli, which conunce him that Ins home is just 
oa or the hedge, w hero it is dub, found to he - Hero, 
again, is the way m which the mslnictor proposes to 
stir activity of limb in the young Emihus “In 
walking with lnm of an afternoon, I used sometimes 
to put in my pocket tw o cakes of a sort lie particularly 
liked , w o each of us ato one Ono day lie pcrcen cd 
that I had three cakes, he could easily base eaten 
six, lie promptly despatches Ins own, to ask mo for 
the third Nay, I said to him, I could well cat it 
myself, or w o w ould divide it, hut I w ould rather see 
it mado tho pnze of a running match hetw cen the 
two little hoys tlieio” Tho little hoys mn their 
raco, and the winner doe ours the cake Tins and 
1 Emile, III 338 345 5 III 35S, etc 
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subsequent repetitions oi tho performance at first 
only unused Emilios but bo presently begin to 
reflect, and perceiving that ho also had two legs, ho 
began pnratcly to try how fast ho could run. When 
ho thought ho wai strong cnougli, bo importuned Ids 
tutor for tho third cake, and on bang refused 
insisted on being allowed to compete for it- Tho 
liabft of taking excraio was not the only adrantago 
gained. Tlio tutor resorted to a variety of farther 
stratagem* In order to induce tho boy to find out ami 
praettso ritual compos and to forth . 1 If wo con 
alder u wo haro said, first tho read men of children 
to inspect a stratagem whcrcrer instruction Is con 
corned, and next their resentment on discovering 
artifieo of that kind, all this seems as little likely to 
bo successful as it Is assuredly contrary to Rousseau s 
general doctrine of leaving drcnmstanccs to lead. 

In truth Rousseaus appreciation of tho real nature 
of spontaneous ess in tho processes of education was 
essentially inadequate, and that it was so, arose from 
a no leas inndequato conception of tho right influence 
upon tho growing character of tho groat principle of 
anthonty Uis dread lest tho child should ever bo 
conscious of tho pressure of a will external to its own 
constituted a fundamental weakness of his system. 
Tho child, wo are told with ondleas repetition, ought 
alwaya to bo led to supposo that It U following its 
own Judgment or Impulses, and has only them and 
their consequences to consider But Rousseau could 
1 Emik, IL IC3-M7 
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not help seeing, as he meditated on the actual 
development of Ins Emilnis, that to leave him thtis to 
the training of accident would necessarily end in 
many fatal gaps and chasms Yet the hand and u ill 
of tho parent or the master could not he allow cd to 
appear The only altcrnatno, therefore, w as the 
secret preparation of artificial sets of circumstances, 
aliko in work and in amusement Jean Paul was 
wiser than Jean Jacques “ Let not tho teacher after 
tho woilc also older and regulate tho games It is 
decidedly better not to recogniso or make any order 
in games, than to keep it up with difficulty and send 
tho zophyrots of plcasiuo through artistic bellows and 
air-pumps to the httle flowers 1,1 

Tho spontaneousness which we ought to seok, 
does not consist m promptly willing this or that, 
independently of an authority imposed from w ithout, 
but in a self-acting desire to do what is right under 
all its various conditions, including what tho child 
finds pleasant to itself on the one hand, and what it 
has good reason to suppose will bo pleasant to its 
parents on tho other “ You must never,” Rousseau 
gravely warns us, “inflict punishment upon children 
as punishment, it should always fall upon them as a 
natural consequence of their ill-behaviour ” 2 But 
why should one of the most closety following of all 
these consequences be dissembled or carefully hidden 
from sight, namely, the effect of ill-bohaviour upon 
the contentment of the child’s nearest friend ? "Why 
1 Lcmna, cli m § 54 3 Emile , II 163 
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are the effects ol conduct upon the actor's own physical 
well-being to be the only effects honoured with the 
title ol being natural 1 Surely while we leave to 
the young the widest freedom of choice, and ercn 
habitually invite them to decide for themselve* bo- 
tween two linee of conduct, we ore bound afterward* 
to itate our approval or disapproval of their decision, 
eo that on the next occasion they may take this anger 
or pleasure in others mto proper account in their 
rough and hasty forecast, often leas hasty than it 
coems, of the consequence* of what they are about to 
da One of the moat important of educating influ 
enoes is lost, if the young are not taught to place the 
fooling* of others in a front place, when they think 
in their own simple way of what will happen to them 
from yielding to a given impulse. Botuscan was 
quite right m insisting on practical experience of 
consequences a* the only secure foundation for self 
acting habit he was fatally wrong in mutilating this 
experience by the exclusion from it of the effects of 
perceiving, resisting, aeoeptmg, ignoring all will and 
authority from without. The great, and m many 
respects *o admirable, school of Bousaeauite phflan 
thropists, have always been feeble on this side, rIHcb 
in the tre*tm*rit of the young by their instructors, 
and the treatment of social offender* by a government 
Again, consider the large group of excellent qualities 
which are associated with affectionate respect for a 
more fully informed authority In a world where 
necessity stands for so much, it is no m considerable 
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Rousseau is perpetually calling upon men to tty to 
lay a*i do their mask* yet the mod ol hist rue tor whom 
ho has created for us is to be tho most artfully and 
elaborately mn*Ved of all men unless ho happens to 
bo naturally without blood and without physiognomy 
Rousseau, then, while he pat away tho old mothoda 
which imprisoned tho young spirit in injunctions and 
ovcr-aohcitoua monitions, yet did none tho less in his 
own schctno Imprison it in a kind of hothouse, which 
with it* regulated temperature and artificially con 
tnred access of light and air was in many respects 
aa UUle the method of nature, that U to *ay it garo 
as Jittlo play for the spontaneous working and growth 
of the forces of nature in tho yontha breast, as that 
regimen of the eloistcr which ho so profoundly ab- 
horred- Partly this was the result of a ludicrously 
shallow psychology Ho repeats again and again 
that self lovo is the ono quality in tho youthful 
embryo of character from which yon havo to work. 
From thi ho says, springs the desire of possessing 
pleasure and avoiding pain, tho great falcrum on 
which tho lover of experience rests. Not only so, 
but from this same unsl timbering quality of self-loro 
yon bare to dovelop regard for othora. Tho child s 
first offoebon for his nurse Is a result of tho fact that 
the serves his comfort, and so down to his passion In 
later years for his mistress. Now this is not the placo 
for a discussion as to the ultimate atom of the com- 
plex moral sentiments of men and women, nor for an 
cram fruition of tho question whether tho faculty of 
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sympathy lias or has not an ongm independent of 
self-love However that maj T he, no one 11111 den} 
that sympathy appeal's m good natures extremely 
eaily, and is susceptible of rapid cultnation from the 
vciy fust Here is the only adequate key to that 
education of the affections, from their rudimentary 
expansion m the nursery, until they include the com 
plete tango of all the objects proper to them 

Ono secret of Rousseau’s omission of this, the most 
important of all educating agencies, from the carher 
stages of tho formation of character, uns the fact 
winch is patent enough m every page, that he was 
not animated by that singular tenderness and almost 
mystic affection for tho young, winch breathes through 
tho writings of some of his German followers, of 
Richter abovo all others, and which reveals to those 
who are sensible of it, tho hold that may so easily be 
gained for all good purposes upon the eager sympathy 
of tho youthful spirit Tho instructor of Emilius 
speaks tho words of a in so onlooker, sagely meditating 
on tho ideal man, rather than of a parent who is 
living tho life of Ins child thiough with him Rous- 
seau’s interest in children, though perfectly sincere, was 
still aesthetic, moral, loasonahle, rather than that pure 
flood of full-hearted feeling for them, which is perhaps 
seldom stirred exceptm those who have actually brought 
up children of their own He composed a vindication 
of his love foi the young m an exquisite piece , x but it 
has none of the yearnings of the bowels of tenderness 
1 The Ninth. Promenade {HCicrics, 309) 
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Educabon being the art of preparing the young to 
grow into miLrumenta of happiness for themselves 
and other*, a "mi tor who undertake* to apeak about 
It muit naturally have tome conception of the kind 
of happiness at which hi* art aim*. We hare seen 
enough of Rousseau ■ own life to know what sort of 
ideal he would be likely to set up. It is a healthier 
epKjirrwmism with enough stoicism to make happiness 
safe in case that arcnmitaneee should frown. The 
man who haa lived moat i* not he who has counted 
moat yean, bat he who ha* moat felt life. 1 It I* 
mero false wisdom to throw ourselves incessantly crat 
of ourselves, to count the present for nothing, ever to 
pnnue witliont ceasing a future which floee in pro- 
portion as wo advance, to try to tromport ourselves 
from whence we are not, to *omo place whore wo 
nhn.11 never be.* He li happiest who rafTcr* fewest 
pains, and he is most miserable who feela fewest 
pleasures Then we have a half stoical strain, Tho 
felicity of man here below is only a negabvo state, to 
be measured by the more or lees of the flls he under 
goea It a in the disproportion between dartres and 
faculties that our misery consists. Happiness, there- 
fore, lies not in drmmishfng our desire*, nor any more 
m extending onr faculties, but in diminishing tho 
exoem of desire over faculty and m bringing power 
and will into perfect balance.* Excepting health, 
1 P-p L S3. II 109 1 IL 111. 
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strength, lespect foi one’s self, all tho goods of this 
life xcsido m opinion , excepting hodily pain and 
remoiso of conscience, all om ills aio in imagination 
Death is no evil , it is onlj made so by half-knowledge 
and false wisdom “Live according to nature, be 
patient, and drive away phjsicians, 3011 will not 
avoid death, but you will only feel it once, while they 
on tho other hand would bring it daily beforo 3 our 
tioubled imagination, and then false art, instead of 
prolonging 3 our days, only hinders jmu fiom ending 
them Suffer, dio, or rccoier, but above all things 
live, live up to 3mm’ last hour ” It is foresight, con- 
stantly carrying us out of ourselves, that is the true 
source of our miseues 1 0 man, confine thy existence 

within thyself, and thou wait ccaso to be miserable 
Thy liberty, thy power, reach exactly as far as thy 
natural forces, and no further , all the rest is slavery 
and illusion The only man who has Ins ow n wall is 
he who does not need m older to have it the arms of 
another person at tho end of Ins own 2 

Tho training that follows from this is obvious 
Tho instructor has carefully to distinguish trao or 
natiual need from tho need which is only fancied, 
or which only comes from superabundance of life 
Emilius, who is bi ought up m the county, Ins noth- 
ing m his room to distinguish it from that of a 
peasant 8 If he is taken to a luxurious banquet, ho 
is bidden, instead of heedlessly enjoying it, to reflect 
austerely how many liundieds or thousands of hands 
1 Fmilc, II 113-117 3 II 121 
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hare been employed m preparing It . 1 His preference 
for gay colours in his clothes ib to be consulted, 
because this is natural and becoming to hie eg©, but 
the moment he prefers a stuff merely because It if 
neb, behold a sophisticated creature . 1 The cm*© of 
the world is m equality and inequality springs from 
the multitude of wants, which cause us to be so much 
the more dependent What makee man essentially 
good u to have few wants, and to abstain from com 
paring hims elf with other* what makes him essen- 
tially bad, is to have many wants, and to cl mg much 
to opinion.* Hence, although Emflitti happened to 
have both wealth and good birth, ho Is not brought 
up to be a gentium in with the prejudices and help- 
lewnesa and selflihne* too naturally associated with 
that abused name. 

This cardinal doctrine of limitation of desire, with 
Its corollary of self-sufflcience, contains m itself the 
great mimn that Fmfltus and every one else most 
learn same trade. To work w an indispensable duty 
m the social mam Rich or poor ponerlul or weak, 
every idle citizen ii a knave. And every boy must 
learn a reel trade, a trade with his hands. It is not 
so much a matter of learning a craft for the sake of 
knowing one, a* for the sake of conquering the preju 
dices which despise it Labour for glory if you have 
not to labour from necessity Lower yourself to the 
condition of the artisan so as to be above your own. 
In order to reign in opinion, begin by reignmg or or 
1 E*iU, UL 8 Si » 1L 227 * IY 10. 
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it All tiling well tmisidritd, the trade inoT to bo 
picfcired h tlut of ciipintei , it is <b m, in"ftil, ,iml 
capable of ban" earned on in the homo , it demands 
address and diligence m the uoiknnn, and though 
the form of the ■work is determined b\ utilit}, 'till 
elegance and taste me not ev luded 1 There are few 
prettier pictures thm that where Sophie enters the 
workshop, and sees m aina/cmcnt hei } onng lo\u at 
the other end, m his white shirt-sleet es, hi- hair 
loosel} fastened bach, with a chisel in one band and 
a mallet m the other, too intent upon Ins work to 
perccno c\cn the nppioach of Ins nnstre" ~ 

When the reiolntion came, and pnnccs and nobles 
wandcied in indigent exile, the disciples of Itonssean 
pointed in unkind triumph to the ad\ ant ago these 
unfortunate wretches would hate had if the} had 
not been too puffed up with the a amt} of feudalism 
to follow the prudent example of Emilms in learning 
a ci.ift Tint Rousseau should haae laid so much 
stress on the vicissitudes of foitunc, aahich might 
cause even a king to be grateful one da} that he had 
a trade at the end of Ins arms, is sometimes quoted 
as a proof of his foresight of tioublous times This, 
hoivcver, goes too far, because, apart from the instances 
of such vicissitudes among tho ancients, the King of 
Syracuse keeping school at Coimth, or Alexander, 
son of Perseus, becoming a Roman sernener, ho 
actually saw Charles Edwaid, the Stuart pretender, 
wuindcnng fiom court to court m search of succour 
1 Emile, III 304 " V 109 
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and receiving only rebuffs and he may well have 
known that after the troubles of 1738 a considerable 
number of the oligarchs of hi* native Geneva had 
gone into exile, rather than endure the humiliation 
of their party 1 Beside* all thin, the propriety of 
being able to earn one s bread by some fa mi of toil 
that would be useful m erven the simplest societies, 
flowed necessarily from every part of his doctrme of 
the aims of life and the worth of character He did, 
however say “We approach a state of onus and an 
age of revolutions, which proved true, hut he added 
too much when he pronounced it impossible that the 
great monarchies of Europe could lost long.* And 
it is certain that the only one of the great monarchies 
which did actually fall would have had a far better 
chance of surviving if Lewis xvl had been aa expert 
in the trade of fang as he waa in that of making lock* 
and bolt*. 

1 The reader will not forget th* fcmtmi supper party of 
prince* In 

1 LTL S&i, and note. A atfll more remarkable puuge, 

u far aa It goo*, la that in the Oonfmtio%» (xL 138) — Hie 
diaaitara of an uBaoeeeaafhl war all of which cam* from the bolt 
of the (jv niiniirmt, the incredible diaorder at the fln r*e* th* 
continual dl^wndnn* of the dintnl»tr*tinn, divided aa it ni 
among two or three mlnlrten at open war with an* another and 
who for the aak* of hurting cm* another dragged the kin gdom 
into rain j the general di*ocmt*nt of the people, aral of all the 
order* of the *tat* the obatinacy of a wrong headed woman, 
who, alwaya aacri firing her b*tt«r judgment, if indeed ah* had 
any to her taste*, dlrmi«ed the moat capable from office, to 
make room for her favourite* all this proapact of a 

doming break up made me think of *eek+ng ah el ter eliewhere. 

vol. n q 
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social notion'?, of u hn h Knti< -a m h id th< fit itimtnM of 
being the nm-t {ion orful prop igator Ashe' < <> often 
been ‘■ml, his ronb nij»»i un \ mre u tiling to leave 
social que-lions alone, provnlid onh tin. gnu mint fit 
uould Mifiu the fret e\pn ton of opinion in ltt> ra 
litre uni science lion “in v ent diaper II t-r in»»r it 
conception of individual hfe and chimcler tout mud 
m it -t If t sncid tom < ption, and he did not shrink 
from holdh do\ eloping it The rt*^ht1% constitutor! 
tain Mifhtcs for httnselt and t? free front j>rcju«Iic^-? 
lie has arms, ami known lion to use them , lie Ins 
fen wants, nml knows lion to satisfy tltcin Nurtured 
in the most absolute freedom, he t m think of no 
norsc ill than semtude Ho attaches himself to the 
bemty nluch penshes not, limiting his de-ircs to lus 
condition, learning to lose whatevet m i\ ho taken 
an ay from luni, to placo himself above event-, ind 
to detach lm licait fiom loved objects nithout a 
pang 1 lie pities iimei able king-, n bo arc the bonds, 
men of all that seems to obe} them, ho pities false 
sages, who aie fast hound in the chains of their 
empty icnovvn, ho pities tho silly nch, mirtvrs to 
their own ostentation : All the s\ mjiatlnes of such 
a man thcicforo naturally flou ana} fiom these, tho 
great of tho caitli, to those wdto lead tho stoic’s lifo 
perforce “It is the common pcoplo who composo 
the human lace, what is not the people is haidh 
north taking into account. Man is the same in all 
1 Emtlc, Y 220 2 IV 85 
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ranks that being so, the rank* which are moet 
numerous deserve meet respect. Before one who 
reflects, all civil dustinctianj vanish he marks the 
tamo pesdioni and the tame feelings in the clown at 
m the man covered with reputation he can only 
dtftmg nuh their tpeech, and a vamiah more or loti 
elaborately laid on. Study people of this humble 
condition yon will perceive that under another tort 
of language, they have as mnch intelligence u yon, 
and more good ton*©. Respect your species reflect 
that it is essentially made np of the collection of 
people* that if every king and every philosopher were 
cut off from among them, they would scarcely bo 
rnWod, and the world would go none the worse. 1 At 
it it, the universal spirit of the law in every country 
is invariably to favour the strong agaJn*t the weak, 
and him who has, against hrm who haa not The 
many are tacnflced to the few The ipocioui name* 
of justice and subordination terve only os instrument* 
for violence and anna for iniquity The ostentation* 
order* who pretend to be useful to the others, axe in 
troth only useful to themselves at the expense of the 
others . 1 

1 KW7<, IV SS, £9 Hanes, we mppose, the tun cm* reply 
to I*Toiiiar’* reqn**t that Mi life might be *p*rod from the 
gnillotlne for a fortnight, tn ardor th*t be might oomplete kto* 
cxprrlmrnU, th*t the Eajmblic hu no need of ohemirt*. 

’ IV flJ JMnwaa, who vu Amariain mfnirter fn Tr*no* 
from 17M to 1789 *nd *h»rb*d * gre*t m*ny of th* Me** th*T| 
*flo*t, write* In word* th*i Wm u if they were Kn d from 
i — I *m ctmTinctd thstthoM wd»thi(u the Trrdf i) 
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This was carrying on the work which had already 
been begun m the Now Heloisa, as wo have seen, hut 
m the Emihus it is pushed with a gravity and a 
directness, that could not bo imparted to the picture 
of a fanciful and arbitrarily chosen situation. The 
only -writer who has appioached Rousseau, so far as 
I know, m fulness and depth of expression m pro- 
claiming the sorrows and wrongs of the poor bhnd 
crowd, who painfully drag along the car of triumphant 
civilisation with its handful of occupants, is the 
author of the Book of the People Lamennais even 
surpasses Rousseau in the profundity of his pathos , 
his pictures of the life of hut and hovel aie as sincere 
and as touching , and there is m them, instead of the 
anger and bitterness of the older author, righteous as 
that was, a certain heroism of pity and devoted 
sublimity of complaint, which lift the soul up from 
resentment into divine moods of compassion and re- 
solve, and stir us like a tale of noble action 1 It was 

winch live without government, enjoy m their general mass an 
infinitely greater degree of happiness than those who live under 
European governments Among the former public opinion is 
m the state of law, and restrains morals as powerfully as laws 
ever did anywhere Among the latter, under pretence of govern- 
ing, they have divided their nation into two classes, wolves and 
sheep I do not exaggerate , this is a true picture of Europe ” 
Tucker’s Life of Jefferson, 1 255 

1 Lamennais was influenced by Rousseau throughout. In 
the Essay on Indifference he often appeals to him as the vindi- 
cator of the religious sentiment (c g i 21, 62, iv 875, etc 
Ed 1837) The same influence is seen still more markedly m 
the Words of a Believer (1835), when dogma had departed, and 
he was left with a kind of dual deism, thus being less estranged 
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Rotuseau, however who flnt founded the note of 
which the religion that had once been the rh mpion 
and consoler of the common people, teemed long to 
hare k*t even the tradition. Yet the teaching was 
not constructive, because the ideal man was not made 
truly social Emilias Ifl brought up in aomethmg of 
the isolation of the tmngmury savage of the state of 
nature. He mamw, and then he and hia wife seem 
only fitted to lead a life of detachment from the 
interests of the world m which they are placed. 
Social or political education, that ia the training 
which character receives from the medium in which 
it grows, if left out of account, and so is the oorrela 
tore process of preparation for the various conditions 
and exigencies which belong to that medium, until 
it la too late to take its natural place in character 
Nothing can be ohamner than the way m which 
Rousseau propasea to teach Fmilma the existence and 
nature of his relations with his fellows. And the 
reaaon of this was that he had never himself m the 
oourae of his rrrmm tons, wfTWngly thought of 
Fmflius as be mg m a condition of active social rela 
tion, the dtixen of a state. 

IIL 

There appear to be three dominant states of mind, 
with groups of faculties associated with each of them, 
from Honaaoaa than tn tha flnt day* (t,g f idx. Too* 
nakaent •‘ganr " »tc. f lit ate.) Tha Book of Ou PtopU i a 
thoroughly Hon«anita. 
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uliich it is the busmens of the instructor fund} to 
establish in tho diameter of tlio future man The 
first is a resolute mul unflinching respect for Truth , 
for tho conclusions, that is to r.a\, of the scientific 
reason, comprehending also a constant anxiety to 
talco all possiblo pains that such conclusions shall be 
lightly drawn Connected n ith this is the discipline 
of tho whole range of intellectual faculties, from the 
simplo habit of correct observation, down to tho 
highly complex; habit of "weighing and testing tho 
value of evidence Tins aery important branch of 
early discipline, Rousseau for reasons of Ins own 
which ne havo already often referred to, eared little 
about, and he throws aery little light upon it, be 
yond one or tw o extremely sensiblo precepts of the 
negative kind, v, aming us against beginning too soon 
and forcing an apparent progress too rapidly Tho 
second fundamental state in a nghtly formed char- 
acter is a deep fooling for things of the spirit which 
are unknown and incommensurable , a sense of au e, 
mystery, sublimity, and tho fateful bounds of life at 
its beginning and its end Hero is tho Religious side, 
and what Rousseau has to say of this wo shall pre- 
sently see It is enough now to remark that Emilnis 
was never to hear tho name of a God or supremo 
being until lus reason was fenly ripened Tho third 
state, which is at least as difficult to bring to healthy 
perfection as either of the othei tv o, is a passion for 
Justice 

The little use which Rousseau made of this 
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momentous and mnch-cmbracuig word, whlcli name* 
the highcat peak of social virtue, ii a very striking 
arcumstancc. The reason would «ccm to bo that hu 
mum of tho relations of mon with ono anothor vnu 
not virile enough to comprehend tho deop anitorer 
lines which mark tho brow of the benignant divinity 
of Justice. In tho one place hi hi* wntingi where 
he speaks of jnstico freely he thowi a narrowness of 
idea, which was perhaps os much duo to intellectual 
confusion as to lack of moral robustness. Ho say* 
excellently that M love of tho human raco is nothing 
else in na bnt lovo of justice, and that of all tho 
virtues, jnstico Is that which contributes moat to tho 
common good of men. While enjoining tho discipline 
of pity a* one of tho noblest of sentiments, ho warns 
na against letting it dogenerato into weakness, and 
insists that we ihould only oiu -ndcr ourselves to it 
when it accords with jnstico . 1 But that Is all. What 
constitutes justice, what is its standard, what its 
source, what its sanction, whenco the extraordinary 
holiness with which its namo has come to bo invested 
among the moat highly civilised sodoties of men, wo 
are never told, nor do we ever soe that oar to* her 
had seen the possibility of snob questions being asked. 
If they had been propounded to him, he would, ft is 
most likely havo fallen back upon the convenient 
mystery of the natural law This was the current 
phrase of that time, and it was meant to embody a 
hypothetical experience of perfect human relations m 
1 EmOt, TV 106. 
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an expression of tho widest generality If so, tins 
would have to be impressed upon the mind of Emilius 
in the some way as other mysteries As a matter of 
fact, Emilius was led through pity up to humanity, 
or sociality in an imperfect signification, and there he 
was left without a further guide to define the marts 
of truly social conduct. 

This imperfection was a necessity, inseparable 
from Rousseau’s tenacity ra keeping society m the 
background of the picture of life which he opened to 
his pupil He said, indeed, “ We must study society 
by men, and men by society , those who would treat 
pohtics and morality apart will never understand 
anything about either one or the other ” 1 This is 
profoundly true, but wo hardly see m the morality 
which is designed for Emilius the traces of political 
elements Yet without some gradually unfolded pre- 
sentation of society as a whole, it is scarcely possible 
to implant the idea of justice with any hope of large 
fertility You may begin at a very early time to 
develop, even from tho primitive quahty of self-love, 
a notion of equity and a respect for it, but the vast 
conception of social justice can only find room in a 
character that has been made spacious by habitual 
contemplation of the height and breadth and close 
compactedness of the fabric of the relations that bind 
man to man, and of the share, integral or infinitesi- 
mally fractional, that each has m the happiness or 
woe of other souls And this contemplation should 
1 Emile, IV 63 
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begin when we prepare the foundation of all the 
other tnaturar habit* Ycmth can hardly recognise 
too toon the enormous unresting machine which boar* 
ns ccasolosaly along, because we can hardly leam too 
soon that its force and direction dopend on the play 
of hmnftn motive*, of which our own for good or evil 
form an inevitable part when the ripe yean come. 
To ono roared with the narrow care devoted to F mil ms, 
orwith the capricious negligence in which the majority 
are loft to grow to manhood, the society into which 
they aro thrown is a mere moral wilderness. They 
arc to maio such way through it as they can, with 
ogotism for their only trusty instrument. This 
egotism may rather be a bludgeon as with the moet 
part, or it may be a delicately adjusted and fastidi 
ously decorated compass, as with an Emilios. In 
cither case is no perception that the gross outer 
contact of men with another is transformed by 
worthiness of common aim and loyal faith In common 
excellences, into a thing beautiful and generous. It 
is our business to fix and root the habit of thinking 
of that moral union, into which, os Kant has bo 
admirably expressed it, the pathological necessities of 
situation that first com pell od social concert, have been 
gradually transmuted. Instead of this, it is exactly the 
primitive pathological conditions that a narrow theory 
of education bnngi first into prominence os if know 
Tedgo of on gins were in dispensable to a right attach 
mcnt to the transformed ctmdidonsoffl maturer system. 

It has been said that Rousseau founds all morality 
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upon personal interest, perhaps even more specially 
than Helv6tius himself The accusation is just 
Ermlius "will enter adult life without the genus of 
that social conscience, which animates a man with all 
the associations of duty and right, of gratitude for 
the past and resolute hope for the future, in face of 
the great body of which he finds himself a part “ I 
observe,” says Rousseau, “that in the modem ages 
men havo no hold upon one another save through 
force and interest, while the ancients on the other 
hand acted much more by persuasion and the affec- 
tions of the soul ” 1 The reason was that with the 
ancients, supposing him to mean the Greeks and 
Romans, the social conscience was so much wider in 
its scope than the comparatively narrow fragment of 
duty which is supposed to come under the sacred 
power of conscience m the more complex and less 
closely contained organisation of a modern state. 
The neighbours to whom a man owed duty m those 
times comprehended all the members of his state 
The neighbours of the modem preacher of duty are 
either the few persons with whom each of us is brought 
into actual and palpable contact, or else the whole 
multitude of dwellers on the earth, — a conception 
that for many ages to come will remain with the 
majority of men and women too vague to exert an 
energetic and concentrating influence upon action, and 
will lead them no further than an uncoloured and 
nerveless cosmopolitanism 

1 Emile, IV 273 
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What the young neod to have taught to them in 
this too little cultivated region is that thoy are bom 
not rnoro atoma floating independent and apart for a 
season through a terraqueous medium, and rocking 
up u much more than their ehoro of nouriihmcnt an 
they con seize nor atizena of the world with no 
more dofimte doty than to keep their feeling* toward* 
all their fellow* In a rtcady timmer of bland com- 
placency hat soldier* in a host, atieem of a polity 
whose boondarie* arc not set down in map*, member* 
of a church tho handwriting of whose ordinance* 1* 
not in the hieroglyph* of idlo mystery nor its hope 
and recompense in the land* boyond death. They 
need to be taught that thoy owo a share of their 
energies to the great otmgglo which i* in ceaseless 
progroas in all societies in an on dies* variety of forms, 
between new truth and old prejudice, between lore 
of self or class and solid toa* panion for justice, 
between the obstructive indolence and inertia of tho 
many and the generous mental activity of the few 
Thu is the sphere and definition of the social conscience. 
The good causes of enlightenment and justice in all 
lands, — bore i* the church militant in which we ■bould 
early seek to enrol the young, and the true *tato to 
which they ihonld be taught that thoy owo tho datie* 
of active and arduous dtkenship. These aro tho 
straggles with which tho modern instructor should 
associate thooo virtues of fortitude, tonadty silent 
patience, outspoken energy readiness to assert our 
selves and roadmen to efface ouraelveo, willingness to 
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suffer and resolution to inflict suffering, w Inch men of 
old knew how to show for their gods 01 their so\ ereign 
But the ideal of Emilius was an ideal of quietism , to 
possess his own soul in patience, with a suppressed 
intelligence, a suppressed sociality, without a single 
spark of genorous emulation m the courses of strong- 
fibred \irtue, or a smgle thrill of heroical pursuit after 
so much as one great forlorn cause 

“ If it once comes to him, in reading these parallels 
of the famous ancients, to desire to be another rather 
than himself, were this other Socrates, were he Cato, 
you have missed the mark , ho who begins to make 
himself a stranger to himself, is not long before he 
forgets himself altogether 5,1 But if a man only 
nurses the conception of his own personality, for the 
sake of keeping his own peace and self-contained 
comfort at a glow of easy warmth, assuredly the best 
thing that can befall him is that he should perish, lest 
his example should infect others with the same base 
contagion Excessive personality when militant is 
often wholesome, excessive personality that only hugs 
itself is under all circiimstances chief among unclean 
things Thus even Bousseau’s finest monument of 
moral enthusiasm is fatally tarnished by the cold 
damp breath of isolation, and the very book which 
contained so many elements of new life for a state, 
was at bottom the apotheosis of social despair 
1 Emile, IY 83 
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The great agent m fostering the me to vigour and 
uprightness of a social conscience, apart from the yet 
more powerful instrument of a strong and energetic 
public spirit at work around the growing character 
nrait be found m the study of history rightly directed 
with a view to thii end. It is here, m obaervmg the 
long prooe»*ce of time and appreciating the slowly 
accumulating sum of endeavour that the mind 
gradually comes to read the great lessons how clow* 
is the bond that Iraki men together It is here that 
he gradually begins to acquire the habit of connder 
mg what are the conditions of wise social activity lt« 
hmita, its objects, its rewards, what is the capacity of 
codoctire achievement, and of what sort Is the mgmff 
cance and purport of the little span of tune that cuts 
off the yesterday of our society from its to-mui^uw 
Rousseau had very nghtly forbidden the tesrhfng 
of history to young children, on the ground that the 
easenoe of history He* in the moral relations between 
the bare fact* which it recounts, and that the terms 
and ideas of these relations are wholly beyond the 
intellectual grasp of the very young.* He might 
have based bis objections equally well upon the un- 
powibility of little children knowing the meaning of 
the multftudfl of descriptive terms which make up a 
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lustoncal manual, or icahsing the relations between 
events an bale point of tune, although childhood maj 
perhaps he a convenient pcnod foi some mechanical 
acquisition of dates Accoidmg to Rousseau, historj 
was to appear very late m tho educational course, 
u hen tho youth n as almost ready to enter the n orld 
It was to ho the finishing study, from lihich lie should 
learn not sociality cither m its scientific or its highci 
moral senso, hut the composition of the heart of man, 
in a safei way than through actual intercourse with 
society Society might mako him either cj meal 01 
frivolous History would hnng lnm tho samo infor- 
mation, without subjecting lnm to tho samo penis 
In society you onty hear the words of men , to know 
man you must observe his actions, and actions are 
only imveded m history 1 This view is hardly worth 
discussing Tho subject of Instory is not the heart 
of man, but tho movements of societies Moieoier, 
tho oracles of history are entirely dumb to ono who 
seeks fiom them maxims for the shaping of daily 
conduct, or living instruction as to the motives, aims, 
capnces, capacities of self-restraint, self-sacnfice, of 
those ivith whom tho occasions of life bring us into 
contact 

It is true that at the close of the other pai t of his 
education, Emilius was to travel and theio find the 
comment upon the completed circle of his studies 2 
But excellent as travel is for some of the best of those 
who have the opportunity, still foi many it is value 
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lc*a for laek of the faculty of curiosity For tho great 
majority It n impoMfldo for lack of opportunity To 
trail ao mach aa I*on«seaa did to the effect of travel 
ling, h to leave a largo cba*m In education unbridge*!. 

It it intercslfop however to notleo romo of Rom 
icaui notion* shoot hi lory u an Id trument for 
conveying moral instruction, a few of (hem are so 
good, olhen ore ro characteristically narrow The 
wont hl*ton*n* for a young man," bo eaya, “are 
thou who judge. The fact*, tbo facta then let him 
judge for bim*cU. If the anthor* judgment fa for 
ever guiding him, ho la only feeing with tho eye of 
another and aa aoon aa tbit eye fail a him, ho acta 
nothing. Modern hiator) la not Gt for instrudion, 
not only becauao it hat no ply nognomy all our men 
being exactly like one another but because our 
historian*, intent on hriDianeo above all other things, 
think of nothing to mocb as painting highly coloured 
portraits, which for tho moat part represent nothing 
at alL 1 Of courvo inch a judgment as tlda imphe* 
an ignorance alike of the ends and meaning of liiator) 
which, conaidcring that ho wua bring in tho midst of 
a aingular renral of hlatorical atudy ia not caay to 
pardon- If wo arc to look onl) to perfection of form 
and arrangement, it may have been right for ono 
living in tho middle of the lut century to place tho 
ancients in tho flnt rank without competitor*. But 
tho author of the Diacoarae upon literature and tho 
arts might ha\o been expected to look bojoud com 
' £m U, IV 7L 
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position, and tlio contemporary of Voltaire’s Essal sur 
lesMceun (17541-757) might have been expected to 
know that the profitable experience of the human 
race did not close with the fall of the Roman republic 
Among the ancient historians, he counted Thucydides 
to be the true model, because he reports facts without 
judging, and omits none of the circumstances proper 
for enabling us to judge of them for ourselves — though 
how Rousseau knew what facts Thucydides has 
omitted, I am unable to divine Then come Ctesar’s 
Commentaries and Xenophon’s Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. The good Herodotus, without portraits 
and without maxims, but abounding in details the 
most capable of interesting and pleasing, would 
peihaps be the best of historians, if only these details 
did not so often degenerate into puerilities Livy is 
unsuited to youth, because he is political and a rhe 
toncian. Tacitus is the book of the old , you must 
have learnt the art of reading facts, before you can 
be trusted with maxims 

The drawback of histones such as those of Thucy- 
dides and Caesar, Rousseau admits to be that they 
dwell almost entirely on war, leaving out the true hfe 
of nations, which belongs to the unwritten chronicles 
of peace This leads bim to the equally just reflection 
that histonans while recounting facts omit the gradual 
and progressive causes which led to them “ They 
often find m a battle lost or won the reason of a 
revolution, which even before the battle was already 
inevitable \Y ar scarcely does more than bring into 
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fall light Brents determined by moral causes, which 
hiatonsns can seldom penetrate. 1 A third complaint 
against the study which he began by recommending 
os a proper introduction to the knowledge of man, is 
that it does not present men but actions, or at least 
men only in them parade costume and in certain 
chosen momenta, and he justly rupiutches writari 
eKke of history and biography for omitting those 
tnflmg strokes and homely anecdotes, which reroal 
the true physiognomy of character Remain then 
for ever without bowels, without nature harden 
your hearts of cast iron in your trumpery decency 
and make yonrselyes despicable by force of dignity ”* 
And so after all, by a common stroke of impetuous 
inconsistency he forsakes history and falls back upon 
the ancient biographies, because, all the low and 
familiar details being banished from modem style, 
hovruTur true and characteristic, men are as elabor 
ately tricked out by our authors in their private lire* 
u they were tricked out upon the stage of the world. 

V 

As women aro from the constitution of things the 
edncatori of us all at the most critical periods, and 
mainly of their own sex from the beginning to the 
end of education, the writer of the most imperfect 
treatise cm this world interesting subject can hardly 
avoid saying something on the npbnngmg of women. 

1 BrUU, IT 73. * IT 77 
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Such a wiiter may start from one of tlncc points of 
view , he may consider the woman as destined to he 
a wife, or a mother, or a human being , as the com- 
panion of a man, as the rcaier of the joung, or as an 
independent personality, endowed vith gifts, talents, 
possibilities, in less 01 greater number, and capable, 
as m the case of men, of being trained to the worst 
or the best uses Of com sc to every one nho looks 
into life, each of these three ideals melts into the 
other tw o, and u e can onl} think of them eflectn clj 
when they aro blended Yet u c test a n ntcr’s appre- 
ciation of the conditions of human progress by observ- 
ing the function which lie makes most prominent. A 
man’s whole thought of the worth and aim of woman- 
hood deponds upon tho genciosity and deration of 
the ideal which is silently present m Ins mind, uhile 
he is specially meditating tho relations of woman as 
wife or as mother Unless lie is really capable of 
thinking of them as human beings, independently of 
these two functions, he is sui e to have comparatively 
mean notions m connection with them m respect of 
the functions which he makes paramount 

Rousseau breaks down here Tho unsparing 
fashion m which he developed the theorj r of indi- 
vidualism m the case of Emilius, and insisted on man 
being allowed to grow into the man of nature, instead 
of the man of art and manufactuie, might have led ns 
to expect that when he came to speak of women, ho 
would suffer equity and logic to have their way, by 
giving equally fiee room m the two halves of tho 
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hmniiTi race, for the development of natural force and 
capacity If, as he begins by laying, he wishes to 
bring op Fmniua, not to be a merchant nor a phyndan 
nor a soldier nor to the practice of any other special 
calling, but to be first and abore all a man, why should 
not Sophie too be brought up abovo all to be a hmnfm 
being, in whom the special qualifications of wifehood 
and motherhood may be developed In their duo order! 
Em ill us i* a man first, a husband and a father after 
wards and secondarily How can Sophie be a com 
f anion for him, and an instructor for their children, 
uni caa ahe likewise has boon left in the hands of 
nature, and had the tame chances permitted to her 
ai were given to her predestined matel Again the 
pictures of the New Helolaa would hare led us to 
conceive the ideal of womanly station not »o much 
in the wife, aa in the honae-mother attached by esteem 
and sober affection to her husband, but haring for 
her chief functions to be the gentle guardian of her 
little ones, and the mild, firm, and prudent admim*- 
trator of a cheerful and well-ordered household. In 
the last book of the Fmlhus, which treats of the 
education of gbit, education u reduced within the 
compass of an eren narrower ideal than this. We 
are confronted with the oriental conooption of women. 
Every principle that has been followed in the edu- 
cation of FmiHui is reversed in the education of 
women. Opinion, which ii the tomb of virtue among 
man, is among women its high throne. The whole 
education of women ought to be relative to men to 
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please them, to bo useful to them, to make themschcs 
loved and honoured by tliem, to console tlicm, to 
render their lncs agreeable and sweet to them, 
these are the duties -which ought to be taught to 
•women from their childhood E\cn girl ought to 
have the religion of her mother, and o\ei) -wife that 
of hor husband Not being in a condition to judge 
for themselves, they ought to rccon o tho decision of 
fathers and husbands as if it -were that of the church 
And sinco authorit}' is tho rule of faith for -women, it 
is not so much a matter of explaining to them tho 
reasons for bchof, as for expounding clearly to them 
what to bolid e. Although boys aro not to heat of 
tho idea of God until they aro fifteen, because thej 
aro not m a condition to apprehend it, jet girls uho 
arc still less m a condition to apprehend it, aro there- 
fore to have it imparted to them at an earlier age 
Woman is created to gi\o way to man, and to sufler 
his mjustico Her empire is an empire of gentleness, 
mildness, and complaisance Hor orders aro caresses, 
and hor threats are tears Girls must not only bo 
made laborious and vigilant , they must also very early 
bo accustomed to being thwarted and kept m restraint 
This misfortune, if they feel it one, is inseparable from 
their sex, and if over they attempt to escape from it, 
they will only suffer misfortunes still more cruel m 
consequence 1 

After a series of oriental and obscurantist proposi- 
tions of this land, it is of little purposo to tell us that 
1 Emile, V 22, 53, 54, 101, 128 132 
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women have more intelligence and men more genius 
that women obserre whilo men reason that men will 
philosophise better upon the human heart, whilo 
women will bo more skilful m reading It. 1 And it is 
a mere mockery to end the matter by a femd asrur 
ance, that in spitoof prejodicc* that havo their origin 
in the manner* of the time, the enthnaiaam for what 
ii worthy and noble ii no more foreign to women than 
it fa to men, and that there la notliing which under 
the guidaneo of nature may not bo obtained from (hem 
aa well aa from oaraelvca. 1 Finally there ia a complete 
anrrender of the obscaranliit position in inch a 
sentence u this U I only know for cither sox two 
really distinct el j ono the people who think, the 
other the people who do not think, and thia difference 
comes almoat entirely from odocation. A man of tho 
first of these classes ought not to marry Into tho other 
for the greatest charm of companionship is wanting, 
when In spite of haring a wife he ii reduced to think 
by himself. It fa only a cultirated spirit that pro- 
rides agreeable commerce, and tia a cheerless thing 
for a father of a family who lores his homo, to bo 
obliged to shot himself up within himself and to hare 
no ono about him who understands him. Besides, 
how is a woman who has no habits of reflection to 
bring np her children T”* Nothing oonld be more 
excellently urged. Bat how is a woman to haro 
habits of reflection, when aho has been constantly 
brought up in habits of tho eloaest mental bondage, 
i J-MiU, Y 78- •Vltt. ■ V 129 180. 
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trained always to consider her first business to be the 
pleasing of some man, and her instruments not reason- 
able persuasion but caiessmg and crj mg'! 

This pernicious nonsense was mainly due, like 
nearly all Ins most serious ciror=, to Koiwscau’s want 
of a conception of improicmcntin human afi.nrs If 
lie had been filled v, lth tint conception as Turgot, 
Condorcct, and otlicis were, lie would haic been 
forced as they \\ ere, to meditate upon changes m the 
education and tho recognition accorded to nomen, as 
ono of the first conditions of improvement Tor lack 
of this, ho contributed nothing to tho most important 
branch of the subject that he had undci taken to 
treat. Ho was alw ays taunting the champions of 
reigning systems of training for bojs, with tho 
vicious or feeblo men whom lie thought ho saw on 
every hand around him. Tho samo kind of answer 
obviously meets tho current idea, w Inch he adopted 
with a fow idyllic decorations of his own, of tho type 
of the relations between men and women That t ypo 
practically reduces marnago m ninety-mno cases out of 
every hundred to a dolorous parody of a social partner- 
ship It does more than any one other cause to keep 
societies back, because it prevents ono half of the 
members of a society from cultivating all their natural 
energies. Thus it produces a waste of helpful quality 
as immeasurable as it is deplorable, and besides rearing 
these creatures of mutdated faculty to bo tho intellec- 
tually demoralising companions of tho remaining half 
of their own geneiation, makes them tho mothers and 
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the earliest and most influential instructors of the 
whole of the generation that comes after 1 Of courae, 
if any one believe* that the ousting amngementa of 
a western community are the moat successful that wo 
can over hope to brmg into operation, we need not 
corn plain of Rousseau. If not, then it ib only reason 
able to suppose that a considerable portion of the 
change will be effected in the hitherto neglected and 
subordinate half of the race. That reconstitution of 
the family which Rousseau and others among his 
con temporaries rightly sought after as one of the most 
pressing needs of the tame, was essentially unpoadble, 
eo long as the typical woman waa the adornment of a 
semi philosophic seraglio, a tort of oompronuae between 
the frowsy ideal of an English bourgeois and the 
impertinent ideal of a Parisian gallant Oondorcet 
and other* made a grievous mistake in defending the 
free gratification of aensnal passion, as one of t ho 
conditions of happiness and m Vmg the most of our 
lives. * But even thu waa not at bottom more fatal 
to the maintenance and order of the family than 
Rousseaus enervating notion of keeping women In 
strict intellectual and moral subjection was fatal to 
the family u the true achool of high and equal 
companionship, and the fruitful seed ground of 

1 'WoU did Jean Paul hj If ve regard tH Ufa si an adnea 
tiooal Inatltntk* a drrnmairl gator of the wtrrid ti Itm tnftu 
anosd by *D tha oxUcom in hu than by Ms ntirao. — 

Lr ~ - 

Tailtnu da Prvy O it tBipril Fumia Gfaa ri pp. 
ifri, 6EJ-5M and rl»rwh«Te. [Ed. 1547 1849 ] 
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wise aclmtics and new hopes f<>i cull fu-h gtner 
ation 

Tins was one aide of Rouleau’*! uMction iry ten 
denotes Foitunatcly for the icNolution of thirty 
yens laid, which ilhiMi.itcd the galbn of heroic 
women with some of it-, most splendid names, In-, 
power was m this respect nenti di-tdby otln r Miomrer 
tendencies in the genet al spirit of the age The 
aristocracy of son. w as subjected to the same de=ti urti\ c 
criticism as the aristocracy of birth The same feeling 
for justico winch inspired the demand for freedom 
and equality of opportunity among men, led to the 
demand for the same freedom and equality of oppor- 
tunity betweon men and women All this was pirt 
of the cncigy of the time, which Rousseau disliked 
with undisguised bitterness It broko mcom eniently 
in upon Ins quietest visions Ho had no conception, 
w lth Ins sensuous brooding imagination, ne\ cr w holly 
purged of grossness, of that lngli and pure type of 
women w'hom French history so often pioduccd in 
the seventeenth contury, and who were not wanting 
towards the close of the eighteenth, a type in which 
devotion Nvent w ith forco, and austei ity w ith sw ectness, 
and divine candoni and transparent mnoccnco with 
energetic loyalty and intellectual upiiglitness and a 
firmly set will Such thoughts were not for Rousseau, 
a dreamer led by 7 Ins sonsos Porliaps they aro for 
none of us any more "When wo turn to modern 
literature from the pages m w Inch Fenclon speaks of 
the education of girls, who docs not feel that the 
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world, ha* lost * sacred accent, u if some ineffable 
emenoe has poised oat from ortr hearts 1 

The fifth book of TWlhii 1 * not a chapter on the 
education of women, but an idjlL "We hare already 
•ecu the circumstances under which Roosseau com 
posed It, in a profound and delimous solitude, m the 
midst of woods and streams, with the fragrance of the 
orange flower poured around him , and in continual 
ecstasy As an idyll it 1* delicious a* a serious con 
tribution to the hardest of problems it is naught The 
sequel, by a stroke of matchless whimsicality unless it 
bo meant, as it perhaps may have been, for a piece of 
deep tragic irony is the beat refutation that Rou»ean a 
most energetic adversary could have desired- The 
Sophie who has been educated on the oriental principle, 
has presently to confess a flagrant infidelity to the 
blameless Emfllus, her lord, 1 

VL 

Yet the sum of the ment* of "Kirillins as a writing 
upon education is not to be lightly counted- Its value 
lies, u has been said of the New Helolia, in the spirit 
which nhnstes it and communicate* itself with vivid 
force to the reader It is one of the *emin»] books 
in the history of literature, and of such books the 
worth resides less in the parts than m the whole. It 
touched the deeper things of character It filled 
parents with * sense of the dignity and moment of 
their task. It cleared away the accumulation of 
i SmiU d Scplu, L 
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clogging prejudices and obscuic inveterate usage, 
ivlncli made education one of tho daik foimahstic 
arts It admitted floods of light and air into the 
tightly closed nurseries and schoolrooms It effected 
tho substitution of grov, tli for mechanism A strong 
current of manliness, u holesomeness, simplicity, self- 
reliance, was sent by it through Europe, nlnlo its 
oloquonco was the most powerful ndjiuation eter 
addressed to paiental affection to cherish the young 
life m all love and considerate sob ci tude It was tho 
charter of youthful deliverance The first immediate 
effect of Emilius m Fiance was mainly on the religious 
side It was tho Christian religion that needed to 
be avenged, rather than education that needed to bo 
amended, and tho press ovei flowed with replies to 
that profession of faith which wo shall consider in 
the next chapter Still theie was also an immense 
quantity of educational books and pamphlets, which 
is to bo set down, first to the suppression of the Jesuits, 
the great educating order, and the vacancy which they 
left , and next to the impulse given by the Emilius to a 
movement from which the book itself had originally 
been an outcome 1 But why try to state the in- 
fluence of Emilius on France m this way 1 To strike 
the account truly would be to write the history of 
the first French Revolution 2 All mothers, as Michelet 

1 For an account of some of those, see Grimm’s Corr Lit, 
in* 211, 252, 347, etc Also Corr In£d , p 143 

s For the early date at which Rousseau’s power began to 
meet recognition, see D’Alembert to Voltaire, July 31, 1702 
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«) r were Ing with Lmfliu*. ** It h not witltont good 
rra nn that people hare noted the children l*mi at 
Urn glonotn moment, u animated hv a fapenor 
•pint, b) a gift ol flame and grnhn, II U the pener 
otion of rcxolullouary Titan* the oilier generation 
not lc^ hardy In acirnec It ii Ihntnn, \crgman! 
I)c*mouUni it la ArajJ-rc, La Idaer Cavier ( e^ffroy 
Saint Hilaire" 1 

In Gcrminy Kmflmi had great power There it 
fell in with the extraordinary movement toward* 
naturalneM and freedom of winch we have al ready 
•polm.* Herder whom ^nmehaTO railed the It ju» ran 
of the Germaru wrote with cntlmsiarra to In* then 
IxdoTcd Carohoo of the divine Ijnflm and he 
never ceased to rpealc of I ton** can u him m jdrer ami 
hu nmter s IWedow (1"23), that itrangc resile? % 
ant moat 111 regulated perron, was rcin-d with an 
almost phrenetic enthusiasm for Itou ran • educational 
theories, tranilated them into German, an 1 rrpeated 
them in Iii« worha over and over again with an inre*- 
rant iteration. Lavatcr ^1741 1801) who differed 
from Jla.*edow in being a fervent Chnrtlan of wft 
myallo faith, woi thrown into company with him in 
1774 and grow equally eager with liira in tho cause 
of reforming education in the ltou*«eauito ecnvu 4 

1 le It rr d zrL p. 

• F« iboTf toL U. p. 103 

■ HeUner 111. UL 5 p. £7 *.t Ilenltr 

4 Tt» fcagf^itkin of tko *peeaUtl a *iib whkb b*r*W i 
mmo t mo^ etmuiKmly imorhted, t t he fijent In ihfl Itraillnv 
It h ttippovj tint pby iogufHnj h only a tlerelopmcnl of 
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Pestalozzi (1746-1827), the most systematic, popular, 
and permanently successful of all the educational re- 
formers, borrowed his spirit and his principles mainly 
from the Emihus, though ho gave larger extension 
and more intelligent exactitude to their application 
Jean Paul the Unique, m the preface to Ins Lcvana, 
or Doctrine of Education (1806), one of the most ex- 
cellent of all books on the subject, declares that among 
pievious woiks to which he oues a debt, “first and 
last he names Rousseau’s Emihus , no preceding work 
can be compaied to his , m no previous work on 
education was the ideal so richly combined with the 
actual,” and so forth 1 It was not merely a Goethe, 
a Schiller, a Herder, whom Rousseau fired with new 
thoughts The smaller men, such as Er Jacobi, 
Heinse, Klinger, shared the same inspiration. The 
worship of Rousseau penetrated all classes, and touched 
every degree of intelligence 2 

In our own country Emihus was translated as soon 
as it appeared, and must have been widely read, for 
a second version of the translation was called for in a 
very short time So far as a cursory survey gives 

features already marked by nature For my part, I should 
think that besides this development, the features of a man’s 
countenance form themselves insensibly and take their expres- 
sion from the frequent and habitual wearing into them of cer 
tain affections of the soul These affections mark themseh es 
in the countenance, nothing is more certain , and when thoy 
grow into habits, they must leave durable impressions npon it. ” 
IY 49, 50 

1 Author’s Preface, x, 

- See an excellent page m M Joret’s Herder , 322. 
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one & right to ipcak, its influence hero in tho flold of 
cducition Is not very perceptible- That subject did 
not yet, nor for some time to come, exdto much 
active thought in England. Bousseaus speculations 
on society both in tho Emilias and olio where seem to 
ha vo attracted moro attention, Boforence has already 
been made to Paley 1 * * Adorn Fergusons celebrated 
Essay on the History of Civil Society (1707) has 
many allusions, direct and indirect, to BoosseatL 1 
Karnes ■ Sketches of the History of Mon (1774) 
abounds still moro copiously In references to Emilios, 
sometimes to controvert its antbor more often to dte 
him as an authority worthy of respect, and Rousseau s 
crude notions about women are a ted with special 
acceptance.* Cowpcr was probably thinking of tho 
Savoyard Vicar when he wroto the eDcrgotic lines in 
the Task, beginning "Hssto now philosopher and 
sot him free, scornfully defying the deist to rescue 
apostate man. 4 Nor should we omit what was coon tod 
so important a book m its day os Godwin s Enquiry 
concerning Political Justice (1793). It Is porhaps 
more French in Its spirit than any other work of 
equal consequence in our literature of politics, and in 

1 B« abors, toL fl. p. 19L • S.ff. pp, 8 198, £01, 505. 

• E.f. Bk. L | 5 p. 179. | fl p. 40(1 419 sto. (th* portion 

oowernbig tho sex). 

4 Yr S7&-703, W* haTe already mob (ibcra, roL 11 p. 41, 
K.) Out Ocnrper hid read Km Him, tad th# mocking rtferrao* to 
th# Dclit u in Orphan ind omnipotent in toog, coincid* 
with Ro«”"#n* ocrmjmri»cm of the Sirorvnl Vicar to ti» 
dlrin* Orphen* ringing th* tint hymn (EiniU. IY *051 
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its composition tho author 'was aioucdly a student of 
Rousseau, as u ell as of the members of the material- 
istic school 

In fine wo may add that Emilius vas the first 
expression of that dcmociatic tendency m education, 
which political and other circumstances gradually 
made gencial alike m England, France, and German) , 
a tendency, that is, to look on education as a process 
concerning others besides the rich and the well-born 
As has often been remarked, Ascham, Milton, Locke, 
Fdnolon, busy themsches about the instruction of 
young gentlemen and gcntlen omen The rest of the 
world arc supposed to bo sufficiently provided for by 
the education of circumstance Since tho middle of 
tho eighteenth century this monopolising conception 
has vanished, along with and through the same general 
agencies as tho corresponding conception of social 
monopoly Rousseau enforced tho production of a 
natural and self sufficing man as the object of educa- 
tion, and showed, or did his best to show, the infinite 
capacity of tho young for that simple and natural 
cultivation This easily and directly led people to 
reflect that such a capacity was not confined to tho 
children of the nch, nor tho liopo of pioducmg a 
natural and sufficing man narrowed to those u ho had 
every external motive placed around them for being 
neither natural nor self-sufficing 

Voltaire pronounced Emilius a stupid lomance, but 
admitted that it contained fifty pages which ho would 
have bound m morocco These, we may bo sure, con- 
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corned religion in truth it mu tho Savoyard Vicar a 
profession of faith which stirrod Franco far more 
than tho upbringing of the natural man in thing* 
temporal. Let m pass to that eloquent document 
which is inserted in tho middlo of tho Emilios, as 
the oj.piea.don of the religious opinion that best boflta 
tho man of nature — a doenmont most hypcrbolically 
counted by sotno French enth Quarts for the spiritualist 
philosophy and tho religion of sentiment, as the noblest 
monument of tho eighteenth century 



CHAPTER V 

Tim SAVOYARD VICAR. 

The band of dogmatic atheists -who met round 
D’Hollmchs dinner-table indulged a shallow and 
futile hope, if it was not an ungenerous one, when 
they expected tlio immediate advent of a generation 
noth whom a humane and rational philosophy should 
displace, not merely the superstitions -which had 
grown around the Christian dogma, but every root 
and fragment of thoistic conception A hope of this 
kind implied a singularly random idea, alike of the 
hold which Christianity had taken of tho religious 
emotion m western Europe, and of tho durableness of 
those conditions in human character, to which some 
behef in a deity with a greater or fewer number of 
good attributes brings solace and nourishment A 
movement like that of Christianity docs not pass 
through a group of socioties, and then leave no trace 
behind It springs from many other sources besides 
that of adherence to the truth of its dogmas. Tho 
stream of its influence must continue to flow long 
after adherence to the letter has been confined to 
tho least informed portions of a community The 
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Encyclopedists knew that they had lapped religious 
dogma and shaken occlfwif'^wl organisation. They 
forgot that religious sentiment on the one hand, and 
habit of respect for authority on the other were both 
of them itfll loft behind They had convinced them- 
solve* by a host of persuasive anslogiea that the 
universe u an automate machine, and man only in 
industrious particle in the stupendous whole that a 
final cause is not cogm**ble by our limited intefli 
gen co and that to make emotion in this or any other 
roepoct a tost of objective truth and a giuund of 
positive belief, is to lower both truth and the reason 
which is its single arbiter They forgot that imagina- 
tion la as active in man as his reason, and that a 
craving for mental peace may become much »Uvuger 
than passion for demonstrated truth. Christianity 
had given to this craving in western Europe a definite 
mould, which was not to be efiaoed in a day and one 
or two of its lmes mark a permanent and noblo 
acquisition to the highest forces of hnman nature. 
There will have to be wrought a profounder and more 
far-spreading modification than any which the French 
atheists could effect, before all debilitating influences 
in the old creed cad be effaced, its elevating influences 
finally separated from them and then permanently 
preserved in more beneficent form and in an associa- 
tion 1cm questionable to the understanding. 

Neither a purely negative nor a direct t+s V can 
ever suffice. There must be a coincidence of many 
silently oppugn ant forces, emotional, scientific, and 

YOL. IT S 
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material And, above all, tlieio must be the slow 
steadfast growth of some replacing faith, u Inch shall 
retain all the elements of moral beauty that once 
gavo light to the old belief that has disappemed, and 
must still possess a living force m the now 

Heio wo find the good side of a religious reaction 
such as that w Inch Rousseau led m the last century, 
and of which the Savoyard Vicar’s profession of faith 
was the famous symbol Evil as this reaction was m 
many respects, and especially m the check winch it 
gavo to the application of positivo methods and con- 
ceptions to the most important group of our beliefs, 
yet it had what was the very signal mont under the 
circumstances of the time, of keeping tho religious 
emotions alive m association with a tolerant, pure, 
lofty, and living sot of articles of faith, instead of 
feeding them on tho dead supoistitions which wero 
at that moment the only practical alternative Tho 
deism of Rousseau could not m any case have acqiured 
tho force of tho corresponding religious reaction m 
England, bocauso tho former never acqiured a compact 
and vigorous external organisation, as the latter did, 
especially in Wesloynmsm and Evangelicalism, tho 
most remarkable of its developments In truth the 
vague, fluid, puiely subjective character of deism dis- 
qualifies it from loaning the doctrinal basis of any 
great objective and visible church, for it is at bottom 
the sublimation of individualism But m itself it was 
a far less retrogressive, as well as a far less powerful, 
movement It kept fewer of those dogmas which 
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gradual rh ngo of intellectual climate had reduced 
to the condition of rank ■nperstition*. It prewired 
aomo of its own, which a itdl forth or oxterudon of tho 
tame change in assuredly dcatined to rodoco to tho 
tame condition but, nevertheless, along with them 
it eherahed tentimcnU which the world will nevor 
willingly let die, 

Tho one cardinal service of the Chriitlan doctrine, 
which la of courte to bo ditlinguiihed from tho 
temcea rendered to dvihaation in early time* by tho 
Clinatian church, ha* been tho contribution to the 
active intelligence of the west, of thoto mood* of 
holineaa, awe, lo'iciC-nte, and aflent worship of an 
TJnteen not made with hands, which tho Chmthnia. 
ing Jewi flrtt brought from tho eaat Of tho fabrio 
which four centuriea ago looked ao ttupendoua and to 
enduring, with it* magnificent whole and it* minutely 
reticulated parts of belief and preet&o, thii gradual 
creation of a new temperament in tho rebgioua 
imagination of Western Europo and the countrie* 
that take their mental direction from her fa perhaps 
the only portion that will remain distinctly visible, 
after all tho rest ha* rent into the repoeo of histories 
of opinion. Whether thi* be the ease or not, tho 
fact that these deeper mood* are among tho richest 
acquinbona of human nature, will not bo denied 
either by those who think that Ghriitiinity anodatos 
them with object* destined permanently to awako 
them m them loftioat form, or by other* who believe 
that the deopest mood* of which man Is capable, must 
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ultimately ally themselves with something still more 
purely spiritual than the anthropomorphised deities 
of the falling church And if so, then Rousseau’s 
deism, while intercepting the steady advance of the 
rationalistic assault and diverting the current of 
renovating energy, still did something to keep ahve 
m a more or less worthy shape those parts of the 
slowly expiring system which men have the best 
reasons for cherishing 

Let us endeavour to characterise Rousseau’s deism 
with as much precision as it allows It was a special 
and graceful foiin of a doctrine which, though sus 
ceptible, alike m theory and m the practical history 
of religious thought, -of numberless wide varieties of 
significance, is commonly designated by the name of 
deism, without qualification People constantly speak 
as if deism only came in with the eighteenth century 
It would be impossible to name any century smce 
the twelfth, m which distinct and abundant traces 
could not be found within the dominion of Christi- 
anity of a belief in a supernatural power apart from 
the supposed disclosure of it in a special revelation 1 
A prseter-chnstian deism, or the principle of natural 
religion, was inevitably contained in the legal con- 
ception of a natural law, for how can we dissociate 
the idea of law from the idea of a definite lawgiver 1 

1 See Halltim’s Literature of Europe, Pt. I cli in § 64 
Again (for the 16th century), Pt II ch n § 53 See also 
for mention of a sect of deists at Lyons about 1560, Boyle's 
Dictionary, s v Viret. 
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The very scholastic disputations themselves, by the 
sharpness and subtlety which they gave to the reason- 
ing faculty set men m search of norelbes, and these 
novelties were not always of a kind which orthodox 
view* of the Christian mysteries could have sanc- 
tioned. It has been aaid that religion u at the 
cradle of every nation, and philosophy at its grave 
It Is at least tree that the cradle of philosophy is the 
open grave of religion- Wherever there is ergumen 
tab cm, there is sure to be seepbaam. When people 
begin to reason, a shadow has already fallen a crocs 
faith, though the resaoners might have ahrunk with 
horror from knowledge of the goal of their work, 
and though centuries may elapse before the shadow 
deepens into eclipse. But the church was atrong 
and alert in the times when free thought vainly 
tried to rear a dangeroua head in Italy With the 
Protestant revolution came slowly a wider freedom, 
while the prolonged and tempestuous discussion be- 
tween the old church and the reformed bodies, as 
well as the manifold variations among those bodies 
at strife with one another stimulated the giuwlh of 
religions thought m many direc toons that tended 
away from the exclusive pretensions of Christianity 
to be the oracle of the divme Spurt. The same feel 
mg which thrust aside the saoerdotal mterpostbon 
between the soul of man and Its sovereign creator 
and impirer gradually worked towards the dethrone- 
ment of those mediators other than sacerdotal, in 
whom the moral timidity of a dark and strinVRn age 
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had onco sought shado from the too dazzling bright- 
ness of the All-powerful and the Everlasting The 
assertion of the rights and powers of the individual 
reason within the limits of tho sacred documents, 
began m less than a hundred years to grow into an 
assertion of tho same rights and powers beyond those 
limits The rejection of tradition as a substitute for 
independent judgment, m interpreting or supplement- 
ing tho records of revelation, gradually impaired tho 
traditional authority both of tho records themselves, 
and of tho central doctrines which all churches had 
m one shape or another agreed to accept Tho Trini- 
tarian controversy of tho sixteenth century must hav e 
been a stealthy solvent The deism of England m 
the eighteenth century, which Voltaire was tho pnmo 
agent m introducing in its negative, colourless, and 
essentially futile shape into his own country, had its 
mam effect as a process of dissolution 

All this, however, down to tho dcistical move- 
ment which Rousseau found m progress at Geneva 
in 1754, 1 was distinctly tho outcome in a more or 
less marked way of a rationalising and philosopluc 
spirit, and not of the religious spirit Tho sceptical 
side of it with reference to revealed religion, pre- 
dominated over the positive side of it with reference 
to natural religion The wild pantheism of which 
there were one or two extraordinary outbursts dur- 
ing the latter part of the middle ages, to mark the 
mystical influence which Platonic studies nncorrected 

1 See above, vol l pp 223 227 
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by admen alwav* exert over certain temperament*, 
bad been foil of religiosity rich u It wt\ Theac 
bad all passed away with a rwilt flash. There were 
indeed, myitlca lfko tho author of the immortal Ik 
Imilaltonf in whom the special qnalille* of Chriitian 
doctrine ie«n to hare j, u»»ii pale in a brighter flood 
of dorout arpiraticm torranli the perfection! of a 
ringlo Being. But thin was not tho deism with 
which either Ch rot unity on tho ono ride, or atheism 
on tho other had ever had to deal in France. Deism, 
in its formal accept atl cm, was either an kilo piece of 
vaporous ten ti mentality or else It was the flnt Intel 
Icetual Iialtfng plaeo for ipinU who hail Iravetlcd out 
of tho pale of tho old dogmatic Chriitlanlty and 
lacked itrength for tho continuance of their onward 
journey In the latter eaie, it waa on1> another 
name cither for tho ihrcwd rough conviction of the 
man of tho world, that hi* uni verve could not well 
bo imagined to go on without a aort of eomUtntionai 
monarch, reigning but not governing keeping evil 
doers in order by fear of eternal punMiment, and 
lending a tacred countcnanco to tho indiipcnaablo 
doctrines of property tho gradation of rank and 
atatiem, and tho other moral foundation* of tho social 
structure, Or el*e it waa a name for a purely philo- 
sophic principle, not embraced with fervour a* the 
basis of a religion, but accepted with decorous aatra- 
faction a* the alternative to a religion not seized 
upon ti tho mainspring of spiritual hfo, Imt held up 
a* a shield in a controversy 
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The deism xxhith the Sax 03 an! A ic.n cxphiined 
to Kmihus in Ins piofts-ion of faith x\ns pitched in 
axcry diflerent tone fiom tin 1 ? Though the Vicar’* 
conception of the Deity xxns lightly fenced round 
xnth rationalistic snppoitsof the usual kind, draxxn 
from the cadences of will and intelligence in the 
xast machinery of the unixerse, jet it was essentially 
the product not of reason, hut of emotion d expansion, 
as ox erv fundamental aiticle of a faith that touches 
the hear ts of main men must always he The Saxo- 
yaul Yicar did not belicxe that a God had mado the 
great xxorld, and rules it xxith majestic poxxer and 
supreme justice, 111 the same xxuy 111 xxhich lie hchexcd 
that any txx o sides of a tnanglc are greater than the 
tlurd side That there is a my stei ions hemg penetrat- 
ing all creation xxith force, xxns not a proportion to 
he demonstrated, but only' the poor description in 
x\ ords of an habitual mood going far deeper into life 
than xx ords can ex cr carry us "Without for a single 
moment falling ofF into tho nullities of pantheism, 
neither did lie for a single momont sufTor his thought 
to stiffen and groxv hard in tho formal lines of a tlico 
logical definition or a systematic credo It remains 
firm enough to gixe the religious imagination con- 
sistency and a ccntic, yet luminous enough to gixe 
the spiritual faculty a x'lxifymg consciousness of 
freedom and space A creed is concerned with a 
number of affiimations, and is constantly held xnth 
honest strenuousness by r multitudes of men and 
xx'omen who arc unfitted by natural temperament 
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for knowing what tlic glow of ixhgiom emotion 
mean* to the human soul, — for not every one that 
with. Lord, Lord, enten the kingdom of heaven. 
Tho Savoyard Vicar* profc non of faith was not a 
creed and so has few affirmations it wo* a ringlo 
doctrine, melted in a glow of contemplative tranv 
port It is impcwnblo to ret about disproving it, 
for it* exponent repeitedly warm hU disciple against 
tho idleness of logomachy and indda that tho exist 
once of the Divinity is triced npon every heart in 
letters that can never bo effaced, if we arc only con 
tent to read them with lowliness and simplicity 
\ou cannot demonttrato an emotion, nor j rove an 
aspiration. How reason, asks tho Savoy ord leor 
abont that which wo cannot conceive ! Conscience 
U tho beat of all easuists and conscience affirmi the 
presence of a being who movea the umverto and 
ordains all thing*, and to 1dm we giro tho name of 
God. 

u To this namo I join the idea* of intelligence 
power will, which I hare united in one, and that of 
goodness, which (■ a necessary consequence flowing 
from them. But I do not know any tho better for 
thl* the being to whom I have given die namo he 
escapes equally from my sense* and my understanding 
the more I think of him, tho more I confound myself. 
I hare full assurance that lie exists, and that ho exists 
by himself. I recognise my own being sa subordinate 
to his and *11 tho thing* that are known to mo as being 
absolutely in dio same case. I porcelre God every 
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whoromhiswoiks, I feci him in myself, I see lnm uni- 
versally around mo But when I fain v ould seek where 
ho is, what ho is, of what substance, he glides away 
from me, and my troubled soul discerns nothing ” l 
“In fine, the more earnestly I stmo to contem- 
plate Ins infinite essence, the less do I conceive it. 
But it is, and that suffices me The less I conceivo 
it, the more I adore I bow myself down, and say 
to him, 0 boing of beings, I am because thou art , to 
meditate ceaselessly on thee by day and night, is to 
raise myself to my veritable source and fount The 
worthiest use of my reason is to make itself as naught 
beforo thee It is the ravishment of my soul, it is 
the solace of my weakness, to feel myself brought low 
beforo the awful majesty of thy greatness ” 2 

Souls weary of the fierce mockeries that had so 
long been flying like fiery shafts against the far 
Jehovah of the Hebrews, and the silent Christ of the 
later doctors and dignitaries, and ueary too of the 
orthodox demonstrations that did not demonstrate, 
and leaden refutations that could not refute, may 
well have turned with ardour to listen to this har- 
monious spiritual voice, sounding clear from a region 
towards which their hearts yearned with untold 
aspiration, but from winch the spirit of their timo 
had shut them off with brazen barriers. It was the 
elevation and expansion of man, as much as it was 
the restoration of a divinity To realise this, one 
must turn to such a book as Helv6tius’s, w hich was 
1 Emile, IY 163 


3 IY 183-186 
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auppoaed to rereal the whole loner machinery of the 
heart Mm was th aright of u & ringular piece of 
mechanism prmapelly moved from without, not u a 
consaoua organism xecemng nonmhmant and direc- 
tion from the medium in which it la placed, bot 
reacting with a life of it* own from within. It was 
this free and energetic inner life of the m dividual 
winch the Savoyard Vicar restored to lawful recogni- 
tion, and m fin once more the centra of that imagmatrvo 
and tpndtaal existence, without which we live in a 
umverao that ha* no sun by day nor any star* by 
night A writer fn whom learning has not fvrtmgnnhed 
enthnaiaam, compares thin to the ad ranee made bv 
Beacartee, who had given certitude to the eonl by 
turning thought confidently upon itaelf and ho 
declare* that the Savoyard Vicar ii for the emancfpa 
tion of Bentanent what the Discourse upon Method 
wan for the emancipation of the understanding . 1 
There 1* here a certain audacity of penegyno ■tJTI the 
fact that Bouasean chose to hrik the high est forma of 
min ■ ideal life with a fading projection of the lofty 
image which had been set up in older dayi, ought 
not to blind ui to the excellent energies which, not- 
withstanding defect of a*ociafrcui, inch a vindication 
of the ideal waa certain to (jmnVen And at leaat the 
linoa of that high image were nobly traced. 

1 II. Heart llartin ■ KitL d* franc*, xrt 101 whw* th*nj 
ti an interesting, bat, u it *eem« to the u t writer hardly 
a attempt to bring the Saroyiid W-«r '» eloqnene* 

Into ■rientlEio form. 
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Yet who does not feel that it is a divinity for fail 
weather 1 ? Rousseau, with his fine sense of a proper 
and artistic setting, imagined the Savoyard Vicar as 
leading his youthful convert at break of a summer 
day to the top of a high hill, at whose feet the Po 
flowed between fertile hanks, in the distance the 
immense chain of the Alps crowned the landscape, 
the rays of the nsmg sun projected long level 
shadows from the trees, the slopes, the houses, and 
accented with a thousand lines of light the most 
magnificent of panoramas 1 This was the fitting 
suggestion, so serene, warni, pregnant with power 
and hope, and half mysterious, of the idea of godhead 
which the man of peace after an interval of silent 
contemplation proceeded to expound. Rousseau’s 
sentimental idea at least did not revolt moral sense, 
it did not afflict the fh mness of intelligence, nor did 
it silence the diviner melodies of the soul. Yet, once 
more, the heavens in which such a deity dwells are 
too high, his power is too impalpable, the mysterious 
air which he has poured around his being is too 
av f ul and impenetrable, for the rays from the sun of 
such majesty to reach more than a few contemplative 
spirits, and these only m their hours of tranquillity 
and expansion The thought is too vague, too far, to 
bring comfort and refreshment to the mass of travail- 
ing men, or to invest duty with the stem ennobling 
quality of being done, “ if I have grace to use it so, 
as ever m the great Taskmaster’s eye ” 

1 Emile, TV 185 
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Tho Savoyard Vicar wh consistent with the 
sublimity of lus own conception lie meditated on 
tho order of the mnveno with a reverence too pro- 
found to allow him to mingle with hU tlioughts 
meaner desires aa -to tho special relations of that 
order to himself I penetrate all my faculties, he 
•aid “with tho dlnno essence of tho author of the 
world I molt at tho thought of Ills goodness and 
bless all his gifts, but I do not pray to him. What 
should I ask of him 1 That for mo ho should change 
the course of things, and in my favour work miracles t 
Could I who must tovo abo\o all olio tho order 
established by his wisdom and upheld by hit pron 
donee, presume to with such order troubled for my 
takol Nor do I ask of him tho power of doing 
righteousness why ask for what ho has given tno 1 
Has he not bestowed on mo conscience to love what 
is good, reason to ascertain it, freedom to choo«o it 1 
If I do 111, I hare no cxcnio I do it bceauso I will 
it. To pray to him to change my will, is to seek 
from him what ho seeks from mo it is to wish no 
longor to bo human, it is to wuh something other 
than what is, It Is to wish disorder and oviL 1 Vo 
may admire both tho logical consistency of such self 
denial and tho mnnhness which it would engender in 
tho character that were strong enough to practise it. 
But a dinnity who has concedod no right of petition 
Is still further away from our lives than tho divinities 
of more popular creeds. 

1 E*{U, IV Ml 
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Eton the fairest deism is of its essence a faith of 
egotism and complacency It docs not incorporate 
in the scry r heart of the religious emotion the pitiful- 
ncss and sorrou nhicli Christianity first clothed mill 
associations of smctity', and is Inch can ncser hence- 
forth miss their place m any religious system to be 
accepted by men Why is this ? Because a religion 
that leaves them out, or thrusts them into a hidden 
corner, fails to comprehend at least one half, and that 
tho most touching and imprecise half, of the most 
conspicuous facts of human life Rousseau uas fuller 
of tho capacity' of pity than ordinal y men, and this 
pity mos one of tho deepest parts of lnmsolf Yet it 
did not enter into tho composition of Ins religious 
faith, and this sIiom's that Ins religious faith, though 
entirely freo from suspicion of insincerity or ostenta- 
tious assumption, was like doism m so many cases, 
uhethor rationalistic 01 emotional, a kind of gratui- 
tously adopted superfiuity , not the satisfaction of a 
profound inner craving and resistless spiritual neces- 
sity Ho speaks of tho good and tho Mucked Math 
tho precision and assurnneo of tho most phansaic 
theologian, and ho begins by asking of what concern 
it is to him m bother tho Mucked are punished Math 
eternal toiincnt or not, though ho concludes more 
graciously uuth tho hope that in anothci state the 
Mucked, delivered from their malignity, may enjoy a 
bliss no less than his own 1 But the divine pitifulncss 

1 Emile, IV 1S1, 182 In n lottor to Vemos (Feb 18, 
1758 Corr , n 9) bo expresses bis suspicion tlmt possiblj the 
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whkh wo owo to Christianity, and which will not bo 
the lew eagerly cherished, by those who repudiate 
Christian tradition and doctrine*, enjoin* upon us 
that wq should ask. Who are the wicked, and which is 
ho that xi without sin among nil Itousscan answered 
thia glibly enough by some formula of metaphysics, 
about tho human will hiring been left and constituted 
free by tho creator of tho world and that man n tho 
bad man who abuses Ins freedom Grace, fate, destiny 
forco of eircnmt* nee*, are all so many name* for tho 
protests which tho frank sense of fact has forced from 
man again it thia miserably Inadequate explanation 
of the foundation* of moral responsibility 

Whatever these foundation* may be, tho theories 
of grace and fate had at any rate the quality of con 
nccting human conduct with the will of tho gods. 
Bousaean B deism, sorenng the Influence of the Supremo 
Being upon man, at tho very moment when it could 
have saved him from tho guilt that brings misery — 
that is at the moment when conduct begins to follow 
tho preponderant mo tire* or tho will, — did thus cffcctu 
ally cut off tho most admirable end fertile group of 
our sympathise from all direct connection with religion* 
sentiment Toiling a* manfully a* wo may through 
tho vrflderoe** of oar seventy years, wo aro to reserve 
our dee pat adoration for tho being who has left us 
•trail of the wicked may bo an Ui ted at th«lr death a»d that 
being and foiling may prom thi flat raward of a good ll/e. In 
thb letter hi nki alio, with thi hum magnanlmooi wjcnrlty 
u the Savoyard War of what concern th* dwrtiny of thi 
wicked can ba to him. 
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there, with no other solace than that ho is good and 
just and all-powerful, and might have given us comfort 
and guidance if ho would This was virtually the 
form which Pelagius had tried to impose upon Chris- 
tianity m the fifth century, and which the souls of 
men, thirsting for consciousness of an actne divine 
presence, had then under the lead of Augustine so 
energetically cast away from them The faith to 
which they clung while rejecting this great heresy, 
though just as transcendental, still had the quality of 
satisfying a spiritual want It was even more readily 
to he accepted the human intelligence, for it 
endowed the supremo power with the father’s excel- 
lence of compassion, and presented for our reverence 
and gratitudo and devotion a figure who drew from 
men the highest love for the God whom they had not 
seen, along with the warmest pity and love for then 
brethren whom they had seen 

The Savoyard Yicar’s own position to Christianity 
Was one of reverential scepticism “ The holiness of 
the gospel,” he said, “ is an argument that speaks to 
my heart and to which I should even be sorry to find 
a good answer Look at the books of the philosophers 
with all then pomp, how puny they aie by the side 
of that ! Is there here the tone of an enthusiast or 
an ambitious sectary? What gentleness, what purity, 
m his manners, what touching grace m his teaching, 
what loftiness m his maxims 1 Assuredly there was 
something more than human m such teaching, such a 
character, such a life, such a death If the life and 
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death of Socrates -were those of a sago, the life and 
death of Jems are thoso of a god. Shall we say that 
the history of the gospels b mronted at pleasure 1 
My friend, that b not the fashion of invention and 
the facts about Socrates aro leas attested than tho 
facts about Christ. 1 Yet with all that, this sanio 
gospel abonnds in things incredible, which aro re pug 
nsnt to reason, and which it is hnposdblo for any 
sensible man to conceive or admit What are wo to 
do in the midst of all these contradictions 1 To bo 
ever modest and circumspect, my son to respect in 
silence what one can neither reject nor understand, 
and to mike one s self lowly before tho great being 
who alone knowi the truth. * 

I regard til particular religions as so many 
salutary institutions, which prescribe in every country 
a uniform m oner of honouring God by public worship 
I believe them all good, so long as men serve God 
fittingly m them. The essential worship b the wor 
ship of tho heart. God never rejects this homage, 
under whatever form it be offered to him. In other 
days I used to say mass with the lenty which in timo 
Infects even the gravest things, when we do them too 
often. Bmco acquiring my now principles I celebrato 
it with more von oration I am overwhelmed by tho 

1 A similar dlspsjigsmetit of Bocrstes, in oompsrUon with 
the Christ of th* Ooepels, fa to be fomul in tbs long letter of 

Jen. IB 17M (Oorr rt BO 00), to il soeompanled by ■ 

rlolant denigration of the Jerri, ooefonnsldy to the philosophic 
prejudice of the time. 

RmCU, IV Ml *41 

VOL. n. T 
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majesty of the Supremo Being, by his presence, by 
the insufficiency of the human mind, which conceives 
so little what pertains to its author When I approach 
the moment of consecration, I collect myself for per- 
forming the act with all the feelings required by the 
church, and the majesty of the sacrament, I strive 
to annihilate my reason befoie the supreme intelli- 
gence, saying, * Who art thou, that thou sliouldest 
measure infinite power 1 

A creed like this, whatever else it may be, is plainly 
a poweiful solvent of every systom of exclusive dogma 
If the one essential to true worship, the worship of 
the heart and the inner sentiment, be mystic adoration 
of an indefinable Supreme, then creeds based upon 
books, prophecies, miracles, revelations, all fall alike 
into the second place among things that may be law- 
ful and may be expedient, but that can never be 
exacted from men by a just God as indispensable to 
virtue m this world or to bliss m the next Ho better 
answer has ever been given to the exclusive pretensions 
of sect, Christian, Jewish, or Mahometan, than that 
propounded by the Savoyard Vicar with such energy, 
closeness, and most sarcastic fire 2 It was turning an 
unexpected front upon the presumptuousness of all 
varieties of theological infallibilists, to prove to them 
that if you insist upon acceptance of this or that 
special revelation, over and above the dictates of 
natural religion, then you are bound not only to grant, 
but imperatively to enjoin upon all men, a searching 
1 Emile. IV 243 2 IV 210-236 
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inquiry and comparison, that they may sparo no pom* 
in an affair of such momentous issue in proving to 
themselves that this, and none of tho competing 
revelations, is tho veritable mcoago of eternal safety 
Then no other study will bo poraiblo but tbit of 
religion hardly shall ono who has tm joyed the most 
robust health, employed his timo and used his reason 
to best purpose, and lived, tho greatest number of 
years, hardly shall such an one in his uaLcwo ago bo 
quite sure what to believe, and it will be a marvel if 
he finds out before he dies, in what faith ho ought to 
ha vo livod The superiority of tho sceptical parts 
of tho Savoyard Vicar’s profession, as well as thoto 
of the Letters from tho Mountain to which wo roforrod 
previously over the biting mock on os which Voltaire 
hod made tho fathlonablo mothod of asm nit, lay in 
this fact Tho latter only revolted and irritatod all 
serious temperaments to whom religion is o matter of 
honest ooneeni, while the former actually appoalod 
to their religious sense in rapport of his doubts and 
the more intelligent and smeoro this sense happened 
to be, the more surely would Bon*-'flu§ gravely 
urged objections dissolro the hard particles of dog 
matio belief. His objections were on a moral level 
with the beat side of the religion that they oppugned. 
Those of Voltmro were only on a level with its lowort 
side, and that was the side presented by the gross 
and repulsive obscurantism of the functionaries of tho 
church. 

Unfortunately Roussoau had placed In tho hands 
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of the partisans of every exclusive revelation an 
instrument which was quite enough to disperse all 
his objections to the winds, and which was the very 
instrument that defended his own chenshed religion 
If he was satisfied with replying to the atheist and 
the materialist, that he knew there is a supreme God, 
and that the soul must have here and hereafter an 
existence apart from the body, because he found these 
truths lneffaeeably wntten upon his own heart, what 
could prevent the Christian or the Mahometan from 
replying to Eousseau that the New Testament or the 
Koran is the special and final revelation from the 
Supreme Power to his creatures ? If you may appeal 
to the voice of the heart and the dictate of the mner 
sentiment in one case, why not in the other also 1 
A subjective test necessarily proves anything that 
any man desires, and the accident of the article 
proved appealing either reasonable or monstrous to 
other people, cannot have the least bearing on its 
efficacy or conclusiveness. 

Deism like the Savoyard Yicar’s opens no path 
for the future, because it makes no allowance for the 
growth of intellectual conviction, and binds up religion 
with mystery, with an object whose attributes can 
neither be conceived nor defined, with a Being too 
all-embracmg to be able to receive anything from us, 
too august, self-contained, remote, to be able to bestow 
on us the humble gifts of which we have need The 
temperature of thought is slowly but without an in- 
stant’s recoil rising to a point when a mystery hke 
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thb, definite enough to bo imposed as a faith, bat too 
indefinite to bo grasped by understanding as a truth, 
molU away from the emotions of religion. Then 
those instincts of holiness, without which tho world 
would bo to so many of its highest spirit* tho moat 
dreary of exile*, will perhape come to associate them- 
selves les* with unseen divinities, than with tho long 
brotherhood of hum njty *eeu and unseen. Hero 
we shall more with an assurance that no sceptiHsm 
and no advance of science can ever shake, because 
the benefactions which we hare received from the 
strenuous"** of human effort can never bo doubted, 
and each fresh acquisition in knowledge or goodness 
can only kindle now fervour Those who Wo the 
religious imagination struck by the awful procession 
of man from tho region of bnpenotrablo night, by his 
incessant struggle with the hardness of the material 
world, and his sublimer itrugglo with the hard world 
of his own egotistic passions, by the pain and sacrifice 
by winch generation after generation has added some 
■mall pi coo to the tejnple of hum n freedom or some 
new fragment to the ever incomplete sum of hmnnn 
knowledge, or tome fresh lino to the type* of strong 
or beautiful character — those who have an eye for 
all this may indeed hare no ecstasy and no terror no 
heaven dot hell, in their religion, but they will have 
abundant moods of o uruuoe, deep-seatod gratitude, 
and sovereign pitifulness. 

And such moods will not end in sterile exaltati on, 
or the deathly chills ol spiritual reaction. They will 
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bnng forth abundant fruit m new hope and invigorated 
endeavour This devout contemplation of the experi- 
ence of the race, instead of raising a man into the 
clouds, brings him mto the closest, loftiest, and most 
conscious relations with his bind, to whom he owes 
all that is of value m his o\\ n life, and to whom he 
can repay his debt by maintaining the beneficent 
tradition of seivice, by cherishing honour for all the 
true and sage spirits that have shone upon the earth, 
and sorrow and reprobation for all the unworthier 
souls whose light has gone out m baseness A man 
with this faith can have no foul spiritual pnde, foi 
there is no mysteriously accorded divine grace m 
which one may be a larger participant than another 
He can have no incentives to that mutilation with 
which every branch of the church, from the oldest 
to the youngest and crudest, has in its degree afflicted 
and retarded mankind, because the key-note of his 
religion is the joyful energy of every faculty, practical, 
reflective, creative, contemplative, m pursuit of a 
visible common good And he can be plunged into 
no fatal and paralysing despair by any doctrine of 
mortal sm, because active faith in humanity, resting 
on recorded experience, discloses the many possibilities 
of moral recovery, and the work that may be done 
for men m the fragment of days, redeeming the con- 
trite from their burdens by manful hope If religion 
is our feeling about the highest forces that govern 
human destiny, then as it becomes more and more 
evident how much our destiny is shaped by the 
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generation of the dead who have prepared tho present, 
and by the purport of our hope* and tho direction of 
our activity for the generations that are to fill tho 
future, tho religion* sentiment will more and more 
attach itself to tho great unseen host of our follow* 
who have gono before ui and who are to eomo after 
Such a faith is no rag of motaphyrio floating in tho 
snnshtno of sentimentalism, like Rousseau* faith. It 
rest* on a pocLiTO base, which only become* wider 
and firmer with the widening of experience and tho 
augmentation of our skill in interpreting iL Nor la 
it too transcendent for practical acceptance. Ono of 
tho moat scientific spirits of the eighteenth century 
while each moment expecting tho knock of tho oxceu 
tioner at his door found a* religion* a solaco a* any 
early martyr had or or found in hi* barbaron* mystcrice, 
when he linked hi* own effort* for reason and freedom 
with the eternal h in of the doetinlc* of man. 41 This 
contemplation, ho wrote and felt, M i* for him a refngo 
mto which the rancour of his persecutor* can never 
follow him m which, living in thought with man 
reinstated in the nghta and the dignity of his nature, 
he forgets man tormented and corrupted by greed, 
by base fear by envy it is here that he truly abide* 
with his fellow*, in an elysluin that his reason ha* 
known how to create for itself, and that his love for 
hnmirdty adorns with all purest delight*.” 1 

Thu, to the *hame of those wavering *ouls who 

1 OoodoTcst* Progris dt TEtpril Hvmein (1794). (Ex*. 
•ri. 276. 
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despan of progress at the first moment "when it 
tlircatens to leave the path that the) ha\e marked 
out for it, w as written by a man at tho very close of 
his days, when every hope that lie had er cherished 
seemed to one without tho eye of faith to bo extin- 
guished m bloodshed, disorder, and barbarism But 
thero is a still happier season m the adolescence of 
generous natures that have been wisely fostered, when 
the horizons of tho dawning life aro suddenly lighted 
up with a glow r of aspiration towards good and holy 
things Commonly, alas, this priceless opportunity 
is lost m a fit of theological exaltation, which is 
gradually choked out by tho dusty facts of life, and 
slowly moulders aw r ay into dry indifference It w ould 
not he so, but faT different, if tho Savoyard Yicar, 
instead of taking tho youth to tho mountain- top, 
there to contemplato that infinite unseen which is m 
truth beyond contemplation by the limited faculties 
of man, were to associate these fine impulses of the 
early pnme until the visible, intelligible, and still 
sublime possibilities of tho human destiny — that 
imperial conception, which alone can shape an exist- 
ence of entire proportion m all its parts, and leai o 
no natural energy of lifo idle or athirst Do you 
ask for sanctions ! One whoso conscience has been 
strengthened from youth m this faith, can know no 
greater bitterness than the stain cast by wrong act 01 
unworthy thought on the high memories with which ho 
has been used to walk, and the discord w i ought m hopes 
that have become the ruling haimony of his days. 



CHAPTER VI 


ENGLAND 1 

Thfkk a in an Enghah collection a portrait of Jean 
Jacques, which wu painted during hia reudenoe in 
tin* country by a provincial artist. Singular and 
di*ple*«ing u it is, yet this picture lights up for ui 
many a word and pa*»ge m Rousseaus life hero and 
el*ewhere, which the ordinary engravinga, and the 
trm self-complacency of the itatue on the httle island 
at Genera, would leave very incomprehensible, It U 
almost as appalling m its realism as some of the dark 
pits that open before the reader of the Confessions. 
Hard struggle* with objective difficulty and external 
obstacle wear deep furrowi in the brow they throw 
mto the glance a solicitude, half penetrating and 
defiant, half dejected. When a mans hindrance* 
have sprung up from within, and the 31-fought battle 
of his days has been with his own pasnonvand morbid 
broodmgs and modi* stoned dream*, the eye and the 
facial line* tell the story of that profound moral defeat 
which is nnbghted by the mem one* of resolute combat 
with evil and weakness, and leaves only eternal deiola- 
1 Jsn. 17 to— 11*7 17 G7 
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tion and tlic misery that is formless Onr English 
artist has produced a vision from that prose Inferno 
which is made so populous in the modem epoch by 
impotence of will Those who have seen the picturo 
may easily understand how largely the character of 
the original must have been piegnant with harassing 
confusion and distress 

Four years before tins (1762), Hume, to nhom 
Lord Manschal had told the story of Rousseau’s 
persecutions, had proffered his services, and declared 
his eagerness to help in finding a proper lefuge for 
lnm m England There had been an exchange of 
cordial letters, 1 and then the matter had lam quiet, 
until the impossibility of remaining longer m NeucMtcl 
had once more set his fnends on procuring a safe 
establishment for their rather difficult refugee Rous- 
seau’s appearance m Paris had created the keenest 
excitement “ People may talk of ancient Greeco as 
they please,” wrote Hume from Pans, “ hut no nation 
was ever so proud of genius as this, and no person 
ever so much engaged their attention as Rousseau' 
Voltaire and everybody else are quite echpsed by 
him.” Even Theresa Le Yasseur, who was declared 
very homely and very awlcward, was more talked of 
than, the Princess of Morocco or the Countess of 
Egmont, on account of her fidelity towards him His 
very dog had a name and reputation in the world. 2 
Rousseau is always said to have hked the stir which 
his presence created, hut whether this was so or not, 

1 Streckeisen, n. 276, etc. Corr , m 3 Burton, n. 299 
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he ™ Ycry lmpniimt to be sway from it u *oou u 
possible. 

In company with TTmne, he left Pana in the Reoond 
week of January 1766. They cn»ed from Calais 
to Dover by night m a psaaage that lasted twelve 
hour*. Hume, u the orthodox may be glad to know 
wo* extremely ill, while Ponaseen. cheerfully parted 
the whole night upon deck, talnng no harm, though 
tho seamen were almost froxen to death. 1 They 
reached London on the thirteenth of January and 
the people of London allowed nearly aa lively an 
interest in the strange personage whom Hume had 
brought among them, ai the people of Pam had dona 

1 Tho materials for thl* chapter aro taken from Bou**eaa‘e 
Ob*-iwj«W'?*«n (Tula, ir and r >, and from Hume ■ letter* to 
Tarlmn penona, glean tn the eaccnd Tohrme of lit Barton a 
[Aft ifSmu. Eernybody who takee an inUrert tn ttmueeau. b 
Indebted to Mr B urto n for the ample document* which he haa 
prorlded. Yet one eannot bat regret the miir* on Bor^-en 
with which he Interepenea them, and which I* not alwayi 
fdkdtooa. For one Inetanoe, be hnpllea (p. 255) that Bo aa eea u 
Ln Tinted the etory glron In the OunfeaaloBa, of Hume*! correcting 
tha proofk of Wallace ■ book tgalnit himeelt The e to ry may 
be true or not, hot at any rata Bonaaeau had it vary dream 
itan tially from Lord llarbchal j aee letter from IjOhI M. to J 
J E. In Strakeiaen, D. 07 Again, each an np-u— km aa 
Era ri ■ oaauional attentioa to email mattin (p. 821) 
only ehowi that the writer haa notread Boo*eaaa letter*, 
which an indeed not worth rending, except by thoae who with 
to h*T* a right to epeak about Btmaeean* character The 
nnmerone pamphleta on the quarrel between Home and Kon*- 
■em, if I may Judge from thoeo of them which I hare tamed 
orttr really «he>l no light on the m «t*t though they added 
moeh heat. For thejoamey eee Oorr tr 307 Barton, H, 304. 
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A princo of the blood at once went to pay his respects 
to the Swiss philosopher The crowd at the play- 
house showed more curiosity when the stranger camo 
in than when the 1cm g and queen entered Their 
majesties were as interested as their subjects, and 
could scarcely keep their eyes off the author of Emihus 
George 111, then m the heyday of his youth, was so 
pleased to have a foreigner of genius seeking shelter 
m Ins kingdom, that he readily acceded to Conway’s 
suggestion, prompted by Hume, that Rousseau should 
have a pension settled on him The over illustrious 
Burke, then just made member of Parliament, saw 
him nearly every day, and became persuaded that “ he 
entertamed no principle either to influence his heart, 
or guide Ins understanding, but vanity ” l Hume, on 
the contrary, thought the best things of his client, 
“ He has an excellent warm heart, and m conversation 
kindles often to a degree of heat which looks like in- 
spiration, I love him much, and hope that I havo 
some share in his affections He is a very modest, 
mild, well-bred, gentle-spinted and wai in-hearted man, 
as ever I knew m my life He is also to appearance 
very sociable I never saw a man who seems better 
calculated for good company, nor who seems to take 
more pleasure m it” "He is a very agreeable, 
amiable man , but a great humorist. The philo- 
sophers of Pans foretold to me that I could not 
conduct him to Calais without a quarrel , but I think 

1 Letter to a Member of the National Assembly The same 
passage contains some strong criticism on Rousseau’s style. 



I could lire with him ill my life m mutual friendship 
and esteem. I believe one great source of our concord 
is that neither he nor I are disputatious, which is not 
the case with any of them. They are also displeased 
with him, because they think he over-abounds m 
religion and it is indeed remarkable that the philo- 
sopher of this age who ha* been most persecuted, u 
by far the most devout ’’ 1 

What tho Scotch philosopher meant by calling his 
pupil a humorist, may perhape be inferred from the 
story of the trouble he had in prevailing upon Rous- 
seau to go to tho play though Garrick had appointed 
a special occasion and set apart a special box for him. 
When the hour Ron—**" declared that he ooold 
not leave his dog behind him. u The first person, 
he said, who opens the door Sultan will run into 
the street* m search of me and will be lost" Homo 
told him to look Sultan up in the room, and ouxy 
away the key m his pocket This was done, but as 
they proceeded downstairs, the dog began to howl 
Ins master turned back and avowed be had not 
resolution to leave him in that condition. Hume, 
however oaught him in his aims, told him that Mr 
Gamck had dismissed another company m order to 
make room for him, that the king and queen were 
expecting to see him, and that without a better reason 
than Sultan s impatience it would be ridiculous to 
disappoint them. Thus, a little by reason, but more 
by force, he was earned off . 1 Such a story whatever 
1 Barton, SOI 809, S10. 'fl.ll.llMi. 
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else we may think of it, shows at least a certain curious 
and not untouclung simplicity And singularity which 
made Eousseau like better to keep his dog company 
at home, than to he stared at by a gaping pit, was 
too private in its reward to be the result of that vanity 
and affectation with which ho was taxed by men who 
lived in another sphere of motive 

There was considerable trouble m setthng Eousseau 
He was eager to leave London almost as soon as he 
amved m it. Though pleased with the friendly 
leception which had been given him, he pronounced 
London to be as much devoted to idle gossip and 
frivolity as other capitals He spent a few weeks m 
the house of a farmer at Chiswick, thought about 
fixing himself in the Isle of Wight, then in Wales, 
then somewhere m our fair Suney, whose scenes, 
one is glad to know, greatly attracted him Finally 
arrangements were made by Hume with Mr Daven- 
port for installing him m a house belonging to the 
latter, at Wootton, near Ashbourne, in the Peak 
of Derbyshire 1 Hither Eousseau proceeded with 
Theresa, at the end of March Mr Davenport was 
a gentleman of large property, and as he seldom 
inhabited this solitary house, was very willing that 
Eousseau should take up his abode there without pay- 
ment. This, however, was what Eousseau’s mde- 

1 Mr Howitt has given an account of Rousseau’s quarters at 
Wootton, in his Visits to Remarkable Places One or two agod 
poasanta had some confused memory of “ old Ross-hall ” For 
Rousseau’s own description, see his lettors to Mdme de Liwev 
May 10, 1766 Corr , iv 826 
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pendonce could not brook, and ho insisted that U» 
entertainer should receive thirty pounds a year for 
the board of himself and Theresa. 1 So here ho settled 
in on extremely bitter climate, knowing no word of 
the language of the people about him, with no com 
panlouship but Therein g, and with nothing to do but 
walk when the weather waa fair play the harps! cord 
when it ruined, and brood over the incident! which 
had occurred to him unco he had left Switzerland sii 
monthi before. The first fruits of this unfortunate 
leisure wero a bitter quarrel with Hume, one of the 
moat famous and far rebounding of ail tho quarrels of 
illustrious men, but one about which very little needs 
nqw be said. The merits of ft are plain, and all 
significance that may ever have belonged to it fs 
entirely dead. Iho incubation of his grievance* begun 
immediately after his arrival at Wootton, but two 
month! elapeed before they burst forth in full flame. 1 

The general charge against Hume was that he was 
a member of an accursed tnumvirate , Voltaire and 
D Alembert were the other partners and their object 
waa to bl tren the character of Rousseau and render 
his life miserable. The particular acts on which this 
belief waa establish ed wore the following — 

1 "While RonssctftTi was m Paris, there appeared a 

1 Burton, 111. It haa bean stated that Eocuaean hot*t prid 
till j at any rate whan he fled, ha left between thirty and forty 
pounds In Ur Dareaport a b nda Bee Davenport to Hums j 
Burton 567 E*. aoeroxte probity In alTilri of money 

fa absolutely nnhnpea hehla. 

* Cor r It 111. April 8 1760. 
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letter nominally addressed to lnm by the King of 
Prussia, and wnttcn m an ironical strain, which per- 
suaded Jean Jacques himself that it was the work of 
Voltaire 1 Then he suspected D’Alembert It was 
really the composition of Horace Walpole, who was 
then m Pans Now Hume was the fnend of Walpole, 
and had given Rousseau a card of introduction to him 
for the purpose of entrusting W alpole with the carnage 
of some papers Although tho false letter produced 
the liveliest amusement at Rousseau’s cost, first m 
Pans and then m London, Hume, while feigning to 
be his warm fnend and presenting him to the English 
public, never took any pmns to tell the world that 
the piece was a forgery, nor did he break with its 

1 Here is a translation of tins ratlior poor piece of sarcasm — 
“My dear Jean Jacqnes — You havo renounced Geneva, your 
native place. Yon have caused your expulsion from Switzerland, 
a countiy so extolled m your writings , Franco has issued a 
warrant against you , so do you como to mo I admiro your 
talents , I am amused hy your dreamings, though let mo tell 
you they absorb you too much and for too long You must at 
length be sober and happy , you havo caused enough talk about 
yourself by oddities which m truth are hardly becoming a really 
great mad Prove to your enemies that you can now and then 
have common sense That will annoy them and do you no 
harm My states offer you a peaceful retreat. I wish you well, 
and will treat you well, if you will let me. But if you porsist 
in refusing my help, do not reckon upon my tolling any one 
that you did so If you are bent on tormenting your spirit to 
find new misfortunes, choose whatever you like best I am a 
king, and can procure them for you at your pleasure , and what 
will certainly never happen to you in respect of your enemies, I 
will cease to persecute you as soon as you cease to take a pride 
in being persecuted Your good friend, Feed muck ” 
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wicked author 1 (2) When Rousseau assured Hume 
that D Alembert was a cunning and dishonour* Wo 
man, Home denied it with an amaring heat, although 
bo well know tho latter to bo Rousseau s enemy * 
(3) Hnme lived in London with tho son of Tronchin, 
the Genevese surgeon, and tho most mortal of all tho 
foes of Jean Jacques.* (4) When Rousseau first came 
to London, hit reception wot a dUtingnithed triumph 
for the victim of persecution from to many govern 
moots. England wot proud of being his place of 
refuge, and justly vaunted tho freedom of her law* 
and administration. Snddonly and for no otaignablo 
cause tho public tono changed, the newspapers cither 
fell aflent or cite spoke unfavonraWy and Rousseau 
was thought of no mom. Tint must havo been due 
to Hume, who had much lnficenco among people of 
credit, and who went about boasting of tho protection 
which ho hid procured for Joan Jacqnea in Pant. 4 
-(6) Hnme retorted to various imall artifices for pro- 
renting Rousseau from making friend*, for procuring 
opportunities of opening Rousseaus letter*, and the 
like. 1 (C) A violent satin cal lotter against Rousseau 
appeared in the EnglUh newspapers, with allusions 
which eould only hare been supplied by Homo. (7) 
On tho first night after their departure from Pant, 
Rousseau, who occupied the tamo room with Homo, 
heard him call out several timet in the middle of the 
night m the course of his dreamt, Je tins Jean Jaap a 

1 dorr It SIS 313 SSS W6. 

■ /> M9 etc. « A 884. 

VOL. IL 


* Ik 355. 
Ik 343, 844 387 sta. 
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Rousseau, with extrcmo vehemence — which word 1 ?, in 
spito of the horribly sardonic tone of the dreamer, he 
interpreted favourably at t}io time, hut which later 
event proved to have heen full of m iligu significance. 1 
(S) Rousseau constantly found Hume eyeing him with 
a glance of sinister and diabolic import that (died him 
tv jth an astonishing disquietude, though he did his 
best to combat it On one of these occasions he was 
seized with remorse, fell upon Hume's neck, embraced 
lnm warmly, and, suffocated with sobs and bathed m 
tears, cried out in broken accents, jYo,no t JiaivJ Humr 
7S no traitor, with many protests of affection Ihc 
phlegmatic Hume only returned his embrace with 
politeness, stroked him gently on the luck, and 
repeated several times in a tranquil voice, Qitni, mon 
chcr monsieur ! Eh! mon chcr vion^intr ! Qim donr, 
mon chcr monsieur/- (9) Although for many weeks 
Rousseau had kept a firm silence to Iliune, neglecting 
to answer letters that plainly called for answer, and 
marking his displeasure in other unmistakable vv ay s, 
yet Hume had never sought any explanation of what 

1 Corr , iv 34G 

: lb 390 A letter from Hume to Blair, long lufm-c the 
rupture oicrt, shows the former to hnvo been b> no rooms so 
plilcgmatic on tins occasion ns lie may hnvo georoed “ I hope," 
ho wntc3, “you hnvo not so bad an opinion of me ns to think 
I was not melted on this occasion , I assure you I hissed him 
and embraced linn twenty times, with a plentiful effusion of 
tears I think no sccno of my life was over nioro affecting ” 
Burton, il 315 The great doubters of the eighteenth century 
could without fear liav o accoptcd the test of tlio ancient sayiug, 
that men without tears aro worth little 
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ratut necessarily have struck him as to aiogular but 
continued to write u if nothing had happened. Was 
not thi* positive proof of a conadousneas of perfidy 1 

Some yean afterwards ho substituted another 
shorter tot of grievances, namely that IT nine would 
not Buffer Theresa to *it at table with him that ho 
made a show of him and that Homo had an engrav 
mg executed of himacli, which made him a* beautiful 
as a cherub, while in another cn graving, which was 
a pendant to hia own, Jean Jacques waa mado as ugly 
as a bear 1 

It would bo ridiculous for tu to waste any thne in 
discussing the*o charge* They aro not open to icnous 
a tn^Hon, though it Is astonf Mng to find writer* 
in our own day who fully behove that Dome was a 
traitor, and behaved oxtremely ba*dy to tho unfort u 
uato man whom ho had inveigled over to a barbarou* 
island. Tho only part of tho indictment about which 
there could bo the least doubt, waa tho po«*ibfljty of 
Hume having boon an accomplice in Walpole* very 
rm»n plert»ntry Some of hi* fnend* in Pari* ins- 
pected that he had had a hand in tho inppoacd letter 
from the King of Prn«*i« Although the lot ter eon 
Btitnted no very malignant jest, and could not by a 
sensible man hare been regarded a* furnUhlog ju*t 
complaint against one who, like Walpolo, was merely 
an impudent stranger yet if it could bo *hown that 
Heme hid taken an active part either in the compos! 
tion or the circulation of a fpitolol bit of iatlro upon 

1 Bcrnardln do fit. Piero, QTn*. iIL 79 
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one towards whom lie was pretending a singular affec- 
tion, tlien wo should admit that lie showed finch a 
want of sense of the dchcac) of friendship as amounted 
to something like trencher) But a letter from Wal- 
pole to Hume sets this doubt at rest “I cannot he 
precise as to the time of in} writing the King of 
Prussia's letter, but I not onl} suppressed the 
letter while 3011 fitted there, out of dohricj to yon, 
hut it was the reason vvh), out of dclicacj to mvself, 
I did not go to see lnm as you often proposed to me, 
thinking it wrong to go and make a cordial visit to a 
man, with a letter in mv pocket to laugh at him ” l 

With this all else falls to the ground It would 
he as umviso in us, ns it was m Rousseau himself, to 
complicate the I13 pothcscs Men do not act without 
motives, and Hume could bn\c no motive in entering 
into any plot against Rousseau, c\en if the rival 
philosophers m Franco might have motives We 
know the character of our David Ilume perfectly 
well, and though it was not faultless, its fault certainl) 
lay rather in an oxccssivo dcsno to make the world 
comfortable for everybody, than in an} thing like 
purposeless malignity, of which I10 never had n trace 
Moreover, all that befell Rousseau through Ilumo's 
agency was exceedingly to his ad\ nntage Hume w as 

1 Wnlpolo’s tetters, \ 7 (Cunningham's edition) Tor other 
letters from tho shrewd coxcomb on tho same matter, see pp 
23-28 A corroboration of tho statement that Hume knew 
nothing of the letter until he was in England, maj be inferred 
from what ho wrote to Madamo do Boufflors , Burton, u 300, 
and n 2 
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not without vanity and his letters show that he was 
not displeased at the addition to his consequence 
which raiTifl of his patronage of a man who was much 
talked about and much stared at. But, however this 
was, he did all for Rousseau that generosity and 
thoughtfuluMs could do. He was at great pains m 
estahl idling firm he used hit interest to procure for 
him the grant of a pennon from the kmg when 
Ron*»eau proymonally refused the pension rather 
than owe anyth fng to Hume, the latter etfll ignorant 
of the suspicion that was blackening in Bouseeans 
mind supposed that the refusal came from the fact 
of the pension being kept private, and at onoe took 
measures with the minister to procure the removal of 
the condition of privacy Besides undeniable acts like 
these, the state of Hume a mind towards his curious 
ward is abundantly shown m his letters to all his 
most intimate friends, just as Rousseau’s gratitude to 
him is to be read m all his early letters both to Hume 
and other persona In the presence of such facts on 
the one aide, and m the absence of any particle of 
intelligible evidence to neutralise them on the other 
to treat Rousseau ■ chargee with gravity is irrational 
If Hume had written back m a mild and concilia- 
tory strain, there can be no doubt that the unfortu- 
nate victim of his own morbid imagination would, for 
a time at any rate, have been sobered and brought to 
a sense of hit misconduct. But Hume was incensed 
beyond control at what he very pardonably took for 
am ■terpieee of atrodoui ingratitude. He reproached 
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Rousseau m terms ns harsh ns tlioso which Gnmtn 
had used nmo 3 cars before, lie wroto to all lus 
fnends, withdrawing the kindly words ho had once 
used of Rousseau’s character, and substituting in 
their place the most unfavourable he could find IIo 
gnvo the philosophic circle in Pans exquisite delight 
by the confirmation which his stor} furnished of their 
own foresight, when the} had warned him that ho 
was taking a viper to his bosom Finall}, in spite of 
tho advice of Adam Smith, of one of the gre itest of 
men, Turgot-, and ono of the smallest, Horace Walpole, 
lie published a succinct account of the quarrel, first m 
Fronch, and then m English Tins step mas rlncfi} 
duo to tho advice of the clique of whom D'Alembert 
mas tho spokesman, though it is duo to him to mention 
that ho softened various expressions in Hume's 
narrative, which he pronounced too harsh It maj 
bo true that a council of mar never fights, a council 
of men of letters always docs The governing com- 
mittee of a literary, philosophical, or theological clique 
form tho very worst advisers an} man can hav e 
Much must bo forgiven to Hume, stung ns ho was 
by vvliat appeared the most hateful ferocity in ono on 
whom he had heaped acts of affection Still, ono 
mould have been glad on behalf of human dignity, if 
ho had suffered with firm silence petulant charges 
against which tho consciousness of his own upright- 
ness should have been tho only answ or That high 
pnde, of which there is too littlo rather than too much 
in the world, and which saves men from wasto of 
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themselves and otters in pitiful accusation*, vindica 
tjons, retaliation*, should have helped humane pity in 
preserving him from this poor quarrol. Long after 
ward* Rousseau said, “ Eng land, of which they paint 
such fine pc tores m Franco, has *o chcorlc*a a climato 
my soul, weaned with many shocks, was in a condition 
of inch profound m elan choly that in all that passed 
I believe I committed many faults. But are they 
comparable to thoao of the enemies who penccutod 
me, supposing them even to have done no more than 
published our private quarrels!” 1 An amplor con- 
trition would have been more seemly in the flirt 
offender but there is a measure of justreo in hia 
ooraplalnt We need not, however reproach the 
good Hume. Before hi months were over he admits 
that he i» sometimes inclined to blame his publica 
tJon, and alway* to regret it* And his regret was 
not verbal merely When Rousseau had returned to 
France, and was m danger of arrest, Humo was most 
uigeut in entreating Turgot to uso hi* in fl nonce with 
the guvomment to protect tho wretched wandoror and 
Turgot’s answer shows both how sincere this humane 
mterpOHban was, and how practically serviceable.* 
Meanwhile there ensued a horrible fray hi print 
Pamphlets appeared in Pans and London in a cloud 
The Succinct Exposure was followed, by succinct re- 
joinders. Walpole officiously printed hia own account 
of his own share in the mutter Boswell officiously 

1 Benurdln d« St Pierrt, (Em n riL 70 
* To Ad hd Smith. Barton, 530 . » Barton 581 . 
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wrote to the newspapers defending Rousseau and 
attacking AY alp ole King George followed the battle 
with intense curiosity Hume wuth solemn foi malitics 
sent the documents to the British Museum Thcie 
was silence only m one place, and that was at AYootton 
The unfortunate peison who had dono all the mischief 
printed not a word 

The most prompt and quite the least instructive 
of the remarks invariably made upon any one who 
has acted m an unusual manner, is that he must ho 
mad This universal criticism upon the unwonted 
really tells us nothing, because the teim may covei 
any state of mind from a warranted dissent from 
established custom, dowui to absolute dementia 
Rousseau was called mad when ho took to weanng 
convenient clothes and living frugally He was 
called mad when he quitted the tow u and w ent to 
live m the country The same facilo explanation 
covered his quarrel wuth importunate friends at the 
Heimitage A r oltairo called him mad for saying that 
if there were perfect harmony of taste and tempera- 
ment between the king’s daughter and the execu- 
tioner’s son, the pair ought to bo allowed to marry 
AY e who are not forced by conversational necessities 
to hurry to a judgment, may hesitate to take eithei 
taste for the countiy, or for frugal living, 01 even foi 
democratic extravagances, as a mark of a disordered 
mind 1 That Rousseau’s conduct towards Hume w r as 

1 A very common but random opinion traces Rousseau’s 
insanity to certain disagreeable habits avowed m the Confessions 



mooMiftent with perfect mental soundness is quite 
p i tun But to say this -with crude trenchancy teaches 
ui noth mg Instead of paying Ourselves with ph rases 
like monomarun, it is more useful shortly to trace the 
conditions which prepared the way for mental derange- 
ment, because this is the only means of understanding 
either its nature, or the degree to which it extended. 
Th«e conditions in Bcusseans case are perfectly 
simple and obvious to any one who recognises the 
principle, that the easentml facts of such mental dis- 
order as his must be sought not m the symptoms, 
but from the whole range of moral and intellectual 
constitution, acted on by physical states and acting 
on them in turn 

Bousscau was bom with an organisation of extreme 
sensibility This predisposition was further deepened 
by the application in early youth of mental influences 
specially calculated to heighten juvenile sensibility 
Corrective discipline from circumstance and from 
formal instruction was wholly absent, and thus the 
particular excess m his temperament became ever 
more and more exaggerated, and encroached at a rate 
of geometrical prog escion npon all the rest of his 
impulse* and f&oulties these, if he had been happily 
placed under some of the many forms of wholesome 

Tb*y may bar* ccrntriboUd In Kmi unall degree to dapreaaian 
of vital entrgiae, though for that matter RonaauQ ■ airength 
and power of endurance were remarkable to the and. But thay 
certainly did not prodnoa a mental rtaio in tha Hit carreapand 
lug to that particular variety of In— tty which p — 
diflnltely markad feature*. 
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social pressuic, would then on tho contrary havo 
gradually reduced his sensibihty to more noimal pro 
portion. When tho vicious oxcess had decisively 
rooted itself m liis character, he camo to Pans, whero 
it was lrntated into further activity by the uncon- 
gomahty of all that surrounded him Hence the 
growth of a marked unsociality, taking literary fonn 
m tho Discourses, and practical foirn m Ins retirement 
from the town Tho slow depravation of tho affective 
life was hastened by solitude, by sensuous expansion, 
by the long musings of literary composition Well 
does Gootlio’s Pnncess warn tho hapless Tasso — 

Dicscr Pfad 

Yerleitet uns, durch einsamcs Gebuscl), 

Durch stillo Thaler fortzuwandern , mclir 
Und molir verwohnt sich das Gcmuth und streht 
Dio goldno Zeit, dio lhm \on aussen mnngclt, 

In seinem Inncm vneder herzustellcn, 

So wenig der Yersnch gelingcn will 

Then came harsh and unjust treatment prolonged 
for many months, and this introduced a slight but 
genuinely misanthropic element of bitterness into 
what had hitherto been an excess of feeling about 
himself, rather than any positive feeling of hostility 
or suspicion about others Finally and perhaps above 
all else, he was the victim of tormenting bodily pain, 
and of sleeplessness which resulted from it Tho 
agitation and excitement of the journey to England, 
completed the sum of the conditions of disturbance, 
and as soon as ever he was settled at Wootton, and 
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hid leunro to brood oyer the incidents of the few 
week* since his arrival in England, the disorder which 
hid long been spreading through his impulses and 
affections, suddenly but by a most natural sequence 
extended to the faculties of his intelligence, and ho 
became the prey of delusion, a delusion which was 
not yet fixed, but which ultimately became so. 

He ha* arUjfeii during the whole oourie of his 
life,” wrote Hume sympathetically "and in this 
respect his sensibility rises to a pitch beyond what I 
have seen any nrnmple of , but it still give* him a 
more acute feel mg of pain than of pleasure. He is 
like a man who was stopped not only of ha clothes, 
but of his skm, and tamed out m that situation to 
combat with the rude and boisterous elements. 1 A 
morbid affective state of this kind and of such a 
degree of intensity was the sure antecedent of a 
morbid intellectual state, general or partial, depressed 
or exalted. One who is the prey of unsound feel 
mgs, if they are only marked enough and persistent 
enough, naturally ends by a correspondingly unsound 
arrangement of all or some of his ideas to mataR 
The intelligence is seduced into finding supports in 
mueonoeption of circumstAncee, for a misconception 
of human relation which had its root in disordered 
emotion. This completes the breach of correspond 
enee between the man s nature and the external facts 
with which ho has to deal, though the breach may not, 
and in Rousseau ■ case certainly did not, extend along 
1 Bur luu, 11 814. 
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the whole line of feeling and judgment Rousseau’s 
delusion about Hume’s sinister feeling and designs, 
which was the first definite manifestation of positive 
nn soundness in the sphere of the intelligence, was a 
last result of the gradual development of an inherited 
predisposition to affective unsoundness, which un- 
happily for the man’s history had never been counter- 
acted either by a strenuous education, or by the 
wholesome urgencies of life 

We have only to remember that with him, as with 
the rest of us, there was entire unity of nature, with- 
out cataclysm or marvel or inexplicable rupture of 
mental continuity All the facts came m an order 
that might have been foretold , they all lay together, 
with their foundations down in physical temperament, 
the facts which made Rousseau’s name renowned and 
his influence a great force, along with those which 
made his life a scandal to others and a misery to 
himself The deepest root of mo^al disorder lies in 
an immoderate expectation of happiness, and this 
immoderate unlawful expectation was the maik both 
of his character and his work. The exaltation of 
emotion over intelligence was the secret of his most 
striking production , the same exaltation, by gaming 
increased mastery over his whole existence, at length 
passed the limit of sanity and wrecked him. The 
tendency of the dominant side of a character towards 
diseased exaggeration is a fact of daily observation 
The nun which the excess of strong religious imagina- 
tion works m natures without the quality of energetic 
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objective reliction, wu ihown m the caae of Ronwean ■ 
oon temporary Oowper This gentle poet s delusions 
about the wrath of God were equally pitiable and 
equally a source of torment to their nctun, with 
Routtcan’c delusions about the malignity of hi* 
myitenou* plotter* among mom We muit call inch 
a condition unsound, but tho important thing is to 
remember that fntamty was only a modification of 
certain Bpooally marked tendeuoiea of the sufferer's 
unity 

Tho d cairo to protect himself again** tho defama 
bon of his enemies led him at this timo to compote 
that account of his own life, which ii probably the 
only one of hi* writing* that continues to be gen orally 
road. Ho composed tho first part of the Confession* 
at Wootton, during tho autumn and winter of 1766. 
The idea of gmng his memoirs to the public wa* an 
old one, originally suggested by one of h u publishers. 
To write memoirs of one'* own life was one of the 
fancies of the time, but Hke all else, it became m 
Rousseau's hand something more far reaching and 
sincere than a passing fashion. Other people wrote 
polite histones of their outer lives, amply coloured 
with romanbo decorations. Rousseau with on quail 
mg veracity plunged into the mmo*t depths, hiding 
nothing that would be likely to make him either 
ridiculous or hateful in common opinion, and invent- 
ing nothmg that oonld attract much sympathy or 
much admiration. Though, as ha* bqen pointed out 
already the Con/easion* abound in small inaccuracies 
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of date, hardly to be avoided by an oldish man m 
reference to the facts of bis boyhood, whether a 
Rousseau or a Goethe, and though one or two of the 
incidents are too deeply coloured with the hues of 
sentimental reminiscence, and one or two of them are 
downright impossible, yet when all these deductions 
have been made, the substantial truthfulness of what 
remains is made more evident with every addition to 
our materials for testing them When all the circum- 
stances of Rousseau’s life are weighed, and when full 
account has been taken of bis proved delinquencies, 
we yet perceive that he was at bottom a character as 
essentially sincere, truthful, careful of fact and reality, 
as is consistent with the general empne of sensation 
over untrained intelligence 1 As for the egotism of 
the Confessions, it is hard to see how a man is to tell 
the story of bis own life without egotism And it 
may be worth adding that the self-feeling which 
comes to the surface and asserts itself, is in a great 
many cases far less vicious and debilitating than the 
same feeling nursed internally with a troglody tish shy- 
ness But Rousseau’s egotism manifested itself per- 
versely This is true to a certain small extent, and 
one or two of the disclosures m the Confessions are 
m very nauseous matter, and are made moreover in a 
very nauseous manner There are some vices whose 
grotesqueness stirs us more deeply than downright 

1 For an instructive and, as it appears to mo, a thoroughly 
trustworthy acconnt of the temper in which the Confessions 
were written, see the 4th of the Rivenea 
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atrocities, and we read of certain puerfhtlc* avowed 
by Kcra.~ f *' J1 with a livelier impatience than old 
Ben venn to Cellini quicken* m ub, when ho confctsc* 
to a horrible e«w«m tiem Thk morbid form of iclf 
feeling la only lesa diignsting than the allied form 
which clothes itself in the phrase* of religion* exalt a 
toon. And there u not much of iL Blot out half a 
dozen page* from the Confeniona, and the egoti*m is 
no more perverted than in the conf canons of Angnstino 
or of Cardan. 

These remark* are not made to extenuate Rous- 
seau a fanlta, or to raise the popular e*Hm«te of hi* 
chirae tor but limply in the interests of a greater pre- 
cision of criticism. In England criticism haa nearly 
al way i been of the most vulgar superficiality hi retpoct 
to Rousseau, from the tune of Horace Walpolo down 
ward*. The Confetti on* in their least agreeable part*, 
or rather especially in those parts, are the eu. pi radon 
on a new side and m a peculiar way of tho game 
notion of the essential goodness of nature and tho 
importance of understanding nature and restoring it* 
reign, which hupired the Discourses and FmfKus. 

I would fain show to my fellow*, 1 ’ he bogaa, “ a 
man m all the truth of nature,’* and he cannot bo 
charged with any failure to keep hi* word. He 
despised opinion, and hence waa careless to observe 
whether or no this rovelation of hmn*n nakednesa 
was likely to add to the popular respect for nature 
and the natural man. After all, considering that 
literature i* for the most part a hollow and pretentious 
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phantasmagoria of mimic figures posing in breeches 
and peruke, we may try to forgive certain cruel blows 
to the dignified assumptions, solemn words, and high 
heels of convention, in one who would not lie, nor 
dissemble kinship with the four-footed Intense sub- 
jective preoccupations in markedly emotional natures 
all tend to come to the same end. The distance from 
Bousseau’s odious erotics to the glorified ecstasies of 
many a poor female saint is not far In any case, 
let us know the facts about human nature, and the 
pathological facts no less than the others These are 
the first thing, and the second, and the third also 
The exaltation of the opening page of the Confes- 
sions is shocking No monk nor saint ever wiote any- 
thing more revolting in its blasphemous self-feehng 
But the exaltation almost instantly became calm, when 
the course of the story necessarily drew the miter 
into dealings with objective facts, even muffled as 
they were by memory and imagination. The brood- 
mgs over old reminiscence soothed him, the labour 
of composition occupied him, and he forgot, as the 
modem reader would never know from internal 
evidence, that he was preparing a vindication of his 
life and character against the infamies with which 
Hume and others were supposed to be industriously 
blackening them While he was wilting this famous 
composition, severed by so vast a gulf from the modes 
of English provincial life, he was on good terms with 
one or two of the great people m his neighbourhood, 
and kept up a gracious and social correspondence 
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Tnth them. He was greatly pleased by a compliment 
that was paid to him by the government, apparently 
through the interest of General Conway The duty 
that had been paid upon certain bore* forwarded to 
Eonssoau from Switzerland was recouped by the 
treasury 1 and the arrangements for the annual pen- 
sion of one hundred pounds were concluded and 
accepted by him, after he had duly s*t sfied himself 
that Hume was not the indirect author of the bene- 
faction. 1 The weather was the worst possible, bet 
whenever it allowed him to go out of doom, he found 
delight in climbing the heights aronnd him in search 
of curious moesea for he had now come to think the 
discovery of a single now plant a hundred time* mote 
useful than to hare the whole human raco listening 
to your sermons for half a century * This indolent 
and contemplative life that you do not approve," 
he wrote to the eld or Mirabean, “and for which I 
pretend to make no excuses, bocomei every day more 
dehalouB to me to wander alono among the trees 
and rocks that surround my dwnllmg to muse or 
rather to extra vagote at my ease, and as you say to 
stand gaping in the air when my brain gets too hot, 
to calm it by dissecting some moss or fern m short, to 
surrender myself without restraint to my phantasiee, 
which, heaven be th nbrd, are all under my own con 

1 Latter to the Daks af Grmftoc, Teb. 27 1787 Cbrr r 
28 i also 318. 

* H. t 188 sbo to Grntmrt Oenvay (March 2fl), p. 187 
•te. 

1 (Aw r 87 
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trol, — nil that is forme the height of onjnimenf, to 
•which I can imagine nothing superior in tins worM 
for n mnn of mi ngc and m m3 condition Ml 

This contentment did not Inst long Tho snow 
kept lnm indoors The excitement of composition 
abated Theresa handed lnm b) ignoble qunirels 
will the women in tho kitchen Ills delusions rc- 
tumed in th greater force than before Ho belioicd 
that the whole English nation was m a plot against 
linn, that nil Ins letters w ere opened before reaching 
London and befoic lcanng it, that all his moiements 
were closely watched, and that ho wns surrounded 
by unseen guards to preient any attempt at escape" 
At longtli these delusions got such complcto masterj r 
over lnm, that in a paroxysm of ton 01 I10 fled away 
from "Wootton, leanng money, papers, and all else 
behind him Nothing was heard of lnm for a fort- 
night, when Mr Daicnpoit reccncd a letter from 
lum dated at Spalding in Lincolnshire Mr Dai en- 
port’s conduct throughout w as marked b} a humamt) 
and patience that do him the highest honour IIo 
confesses lnmself “quite moied to lead poor Rous- 
seau’s mournful epistle ” “ You shall sco Ins letter,’ 

bo writes to Hume, “tho first opportunity, but God 
help him, I can’t foi pity gno a copy, and ’tis 
so much mixed with Ins owu poor httlo pniato 
concerns, that it would not be light m mo to do 

1 Coir , v 88 

2 See tlio lotters to Du Poyrou, of tlio 2d and 4tli of April 
1767 Corr , v 140 147 
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it 1 * This is the generosity which makes Hume simpiti 
ence and that of his Tnischfevoua advisers In Paris ap- 
pear petty Eou**ean hod behaved quite as ill to Mr 
Davenport ai he had done to Hume, and had received 
at least equal service* from him. 1 The good man at 
on oo sent a servant to 8p*Ming in search of hu un- 
happy guart, but Rousseau had ogam diaappearod. 
The paraon of the panoh hod poised several hours 
of each day in his company and hnd found him 
cheerful and good humoured He had had a blue 
coot made for himihlf and had written a long letter 
to the lord chancellor praying him to appoint a guard, 
at Rouweatfs own eipenoo, to e*corl him in oafety 
out of the kingdom whore enemies were plotting 
gsxnit hli life. 1 He wa» neat heard of at Dover 
(May 18), whence he wrote a letter to General Con 
way aettmg forth hia deluiion in full form. 4 He is 
the victim of a plot the conipnators will not allow 
him to leave the island, lest he should divulge in 
other countries the outrages to which he ho* been 
subjected here he peroeivea the sinister manujuvnsi 
that will arrest him if he attempts to put hi* foot on 
board ship But he warm them that, his tragical 
disappearance cannot take place without creating in 
qmry Stall if General Conway will only let him go, 
he givea his word of honour that he will not publish 

1 Davenport to Hama Barton, 887-871. 

1 J J E. to Davenport, Deo. £4, 17M, and. April 80, 1767 

Oorr v to, ICS. 

* Barton, 589, 875. 


4 Ctrr v 153 
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a line of the memoirs he has written, nor ever divulge 
the wrongs which he has suffered in England “I 
see my last hour approaching," he concluded , “lam 
detei mined, if necessary, to advance to meet it, and 
to pensh or be free , there is no longer any other 
alternative ” On the same evening on which he 
wrote this letter (about May 20-22), the forlorn crea- 
ture took boat and landed at Calais, where ho seems 
at once to have recovered his composure and a right 
muid. 



CHAPTER vn 

the END. 

Beioee loavmg ‘FiiglMvd, Rouss«tn had received more 
than one long and ram hi mg letter from a man who 
was u imh>e the rest of mankind u he was imKlre 
them himself. This wan the Marquis of Mirabean 
(1716 89), the violent, tyrannical, pedantic, humor 
iatie riro of a more famous ton. Perhapa wo might 
«ay that Mirabeau and Rousseau were the two mart 
ungnlar original* then known to men, and Mirabean • 
ongmility was m some respects tho more salient of 
the two There 11 lea* of the conventional tone of 
the eighteenth century Frenrhm«n m him than in 
any other conspicuous man of the time, though like 
many other headstrong and despotic souls he picked 
up the current notions of philanthropy and human 
brotherhood. He really was by very force of tempera- 
ment that rebel agamst the narrowness, frimne«, 
and moral formalism of the time which Rousseau 
only claimed and attempted to be, with the secondary 
degree of sne™* that follows vehemence without 
native strength. Mirabeau was a sort of Swift, who 
had strangely taken up the trade of frien dshi p for 
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man and adopted the phrases of perfectibility, while 
Rousseau on the other hand was meant for a Fdnelon, 
save that ho became possessed of unclean devils 
Mirabeau, like Jean Jacques himself, was so 1m 
pressed by the maiked tenor of contemporary feel- 
ing, its prudential didactics, its formulistic sociality, 
that his nativo insurgency only found % ent in pm ato 
life, -while in public ho pi a) ed pedagogue to the human 
race Fnend of Qucsnai and orthodox economist as 
ho was, ho delighted in Rousseau’s books “ I know 
no morality that goes deeper than yours , it strikes 
like a thunderbolt, and advances with the steady 
assurance of truth, for you are always true, according 
to your notions for the moment” He viote to tell 
him so, but ho told lnm at the same time at great 
length, and with a caustic humour and mcoheicncy 
less academic than Rabelaisian, that he had behaved 
absurdly in his quarrel with Hume Tlioro is nothing 
more quaint than the appearance of a few of the 
sacramental phrases of the sect of the economists, 
floating in the midst of a copious stream of egoistic 
whimsicalities He concludes with a diverting enu 
meration of all his country seats and demesnes, with 
their respective advantages and disadvantages, and 
prays Rousseau to take up Ins residence m which- 
ever of them may please him best 1 

Immediately on landing at Calais Rousseau in- 
formed Mirabeau, and Mirabeau lost no time in con- 
veymg him stealthily, for the warrant of the parlin- 
1 Streckeisen, n 316 828 
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mcnt of Paria was itQl in force, to a house at Floury 
Bat the Friend of Men, to uio his own account of 
himself, boro letters as a plum-tree bean plums, 
and wrote to his guest with strango humoristic volu 
bility and droll imperturbable temper as ono who 
know his Jean Jacques. Tie exhorts him hi many 
sheets to harden himself against excess! vo sensibility 
to bo less pusillanimous, to take society more lightly 
as his own light estimate of its worth should lead him 
to da No doubt its outsido is a shifting surface- 
picture, nay oven ridiculous, if you will hut if tho 
irregular andxeaselcts flight of butterflies wearies you 
in your walk, it is your own fault for looking continn 
ouily at what was only made to adorn and vary the 
scene But bow many social virtues, bow much 
gentleness and considers tenets, how many benevolent 
actions, remain at the bottom of it all 1 Enormous 
manifestoes of the doctrino of perfectibility were not 
in the least degree either soothing or interesting to 
Bonwesn and the thrusts of shrewd candour at his 
expense might toueh his fancy on a tingle occasion 
but not oftener Two humorists aro seldom success- 
ful in amusing one another Besides, Mimbcau in- 
sisted that Jean Jacques should read this or that of 
his books, Itouncau answered that ho would try 
but warned him of tho folly of it “I do not engage 
always to follow what you saj bccauso it hn« alwayi 
bocn painful to me to think and fatiguing to follow 
tho thoughts of other people, and at present I cannot 

1 8lredc*£*tn, 0. 337 
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do so at all ” 1 Though they continued to he good 
fnends, Eousseau only remained three or four weeks 
at Fleury TTis old acquaintance at Montmorency, 
the Pnnce of Conti, partly perhaps from contrition 
at the rather unchivalrous fashion in which his great 
fnends had hustled the philosopher away at the time 
of the decree of the parliament of Pans, offered him 
refuge at one of his country seats at Trye near Gisors, 
Here he installed Eousseau under the name of Eenou, 
either to silence the indiscreet cunosity of neighbours, 
or to gratify a whim of Eousseau himself 

Eousseau remained for a year (Jimp 1767 -June 
1768), composing the second part of the Confessions, 
in a condition of extieme mental confusion Dusky 
phantoms walked with him once more He know the 
gardener, the servants, the neighbours, all to be in 
the pay of Hume, and that he was watched day and 
night with a view to his destruction 2 He entirely 
gave up either reading or wilting, save a very small 
number of letters, and he declared that to take up the 
pen even for these was like lifting a load of iron The 
only interest he had was botany, and for this his 
passion became daily more intense He appears to 
have been as contented as a child, so long as he could 
employ himself in long expeditions in search of new 
plants, in arranging a herbarium, in watching the 
growth of the germ of some rare seed which needed 
careful tending But the story had once more the 
same conclusion He fled from Trye, as he had fled 
1 June 19, 1767 Gorr , v 172 3 Corr , v 267, 375 
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from Wootton. Ho meant apparently to go to 
OhambAn, drawn by the deep magnotio foTto of old 
mem once that seemed long extmet. Bat at Grcnoblo 
on bn way thither ho encountered a tubatantial 
grievance A man alleged that ho had lout Rotu*eau 
a few franc* seven year* piuvionaly Ho wa* un 
doohtedly mi* taken, and was fully convicted of his 
mistake by proper authorities, but Ron**c*ns corre- 
spondent* suffered none the let* for that Wo all 
know when monomania aeixe* a man how adroitly 
and how eagerly it colours erory incident The mis- 
taken claim wa* proof demonstrative of that frightful 
and tenebrous conspiracy which they might have 
thought a delusion hitherto, but which, alas, thii 
showed to bo only too tragically real and 10 on, 
through many page* of droning wretchedness 1 Tlicn 
we find him at Boorgoin, where he ipcnt tome month* 
in ihabby tavern*, and then many months more at 
Monqmn on adjoining upland *. 1 The eatrangomont 
from Theresa, of which enough has been mid already * 
wa* added to his other torment*. He resolved, as so 
many of the *olf torturod have dono since, to go in 
•eareh of happinoea to the western lands boyond tho 
Atlantic, where tho elixir of bliss is thooght by the 
weaned among os to be inexhaustible and assured. 
Almo*t in the same page ho toms his face eastward*, 

1 Oorr t 230-381 <03 etc. 

* Bwrrgaln, An*. 1703, to March, 1700, Monqoio to 
July 1770 

8«* aboTC, tdL L chap. It 
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and dreams of ending his dajs peacefully among the 
islands of the Grecian archipelago Next he grn eh , 
not only designed, hut actually took measure", to re- 
turn to Wootlon All v is no more than the momen 
tary incoherent puqiosc of a sick man’s dream, the 
near}' distraction of one nho had deliberat'd} demoted 
himself to isolation from his fellons, mthout first 
sitting don n caicfull} to count the co^t, or to measure 
tho inner resources nhich he possessed to meet tho 
deadly strain that isolation puts on o\er} one of a 
man’s montal fibres Geographical loneliness is to 
somo a condition of their fullest strength, hut mod 
of tho fen nho dare to make a moral solitude for 
tliomsohos, find that they ha\o assuredly not made 
peace Such sohtudo, ns South said of tho study of 
tho Apocalypse, cither finds a man mad, or lca\ cs lum 
so Not all can play tho stoic nho mil, and it is still 
more cortam that one nho hho Rousseau has lain 
down with the doctnno that m all things imaginable 
it is impossible foi him to do at all nhat ho cannot 
do with pleasure, will end in a condition of piofound 
and hopeless impotence in respect to pleasure itself 
In July 1770, ho made his nay to Pans, and hero 
he remained eight years longer, not nithout tho in- 
troduction of a certain degree of ordei into his outei 
life, though the clouds of vague suspicion and distrust, 
half bitter, half mournful, hung heavily as oi er upon 
his mind Tho Dialogues, which ho nroto at this 
period (1775-76) to vindicate his memory from tho 
defamation that was to be launched m a dark torrent 
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upon tho world at tho moment of Ills death could 
not possibly have been written by s man fn bis right 
mhid. Yet tho bett of tho Voting*, which were 
written still nearer tbo end, aro masterpiece* hi tho 
stjle of contemplatiro proio. Tho third, tho fifth, 
tho torenth especially abound in that oren foil, 
mellow gravity of tono which it to mo in literature 
because tho deep absorption of ipirit which is its 
source it to raro in life. They reveal Rotuseau to ui 
with a truth boyond that attained hi any of his other 
piece* — a mournful sombre figure, looming thadowily 
in tho dark glow of rundown among sad and desolate 
placet. There i« nothing like them in tho French 
tongue, which I* tbo tpeech of tho dear tho cheerful, 
or the august among men nothing like thia •onorom 
plawaong, tho ttrangdy melodious expression in the 
musie of pro^o of a darkened sjrint which yet had 
imaginative vis cm* of beatitude. 

It i* interesting to look cm one or two picture* of 
the lait waste and obscure year* of the man, whose 
words wore at thia time tilenUy fomenting for good 
and for evil in many ipint* — a Schiller a II order a 
Jeanne Phlipon, a Robespierre, a Gal in cl Mirtbctm, 
and many hundred* of tho*e whose destiny was not 
to lead, but ingenuously to follow Rousseau *eem* to 
haro repulsed nearly all Ida anaent friend*, and to 
bare Mttled down with dogged resol re to hi* old 
trade of copying music. In rummer he ro*o at (he, 
copied music until hall post »ovcn munched his 
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breakfast, arranging on paper during the process such 
plants as ho had gathered the provious afternoon , 
then he returned to his u ork, dined at half-past twclvo, 
and went forth to take coffee at some public place 
Ho would not return from Ins walk until nightfall, 
and ho retired at half past ten The pav ements of 
Pans were hateful to him because they tore his fcot, 
and, said ho, with deeply significant antithesis, “ I am 
not afraid of death, but I dread pain ” Ho nl\\ ays 
found Ins way as fast as possible to ono of tho subuibs, 
and ono of his gieatest delights v. ns to watch Mont 
Val 6 nen rathe sunset “ Atheists,” lie said calumni- 
ously, “ do not love the country , they like tho en- 
virons of Pans, where you have all tho pleasures of 
the city, good cheer, books, pretty women , but if you 
take these things away, then they dio of v canness ” 
The note of every bird held him attentive, and filled 
his mind with delicious images A graceful story is 
told of two swallows who made a nest in Kousscau’s 
sleeping-room, and hatched tho eggs there. “ I was 
no more than a doorkeeper for them," ho said, “for 
I kept opening the window for them every moment. 
They used to fly with a great stir round my head, 
until I had fulfilled the duties of the tacit convention 
between these swallows and me ” 

In January 1771, Beinardm de St. Pierre, author 
of the immortal Paul and Virgmia (1788), finding 
himself at the Cape of Good Hope, wiote to a friend 
in France 311 st previously to hiR return to Europe, 
counting among other delights that of seeing two 



mm m fra in ono year 1 Uotmeau happened to aeo 
tho letter and expressed a dcatro to make tlio ac 
g namtan eo of a man who in returning borne abcrald 
think of that aa ono of hi* chief pleasures. To thf* 
wo owo tho following pictures of an interior from St. 
Plerroa hand — 

In the month of Jane In 1772, a friend haring offered 
to lake mo to *ce Jean Jaeqne* Rooucan, he brought me 
to a bottre in the Roe Plitrilre, nearly wj jpu-ita to tho 
Hotel de la Porte. W« mouuted to the fourth rtory 
TVe knocked, and Mad me Rouwcan opened the door 
"Come In, gentlemen “ »be aald u yon trill 6nd my 
huiband. 1\ c paired through a rery mull anteehamber 
where tho household utenrila were neatly arranged and 
from that Into a room where Jean Jaeqne* wma totted in 
an overcoat and a whfte cap, btuycojying marie. IIo 
ro« with a milling face offered u» ehaira, and rtraned 
hii work, at the aamo lime taking a part in converMtlan. 
He ru thin and of middle height. One ibcmlder rtraek 
m« qi rather higher than the other otherwise he 
wai very well proportioned. He had a brown completion, 
tome colour cm hii cheek ben re, a good month, a well 
nude nore, a rounded and lofty brow and eye* fall of 
fire. The oblique line* falling from tho nortrili to tho 
oiLciuity of tho lip*, and marking a phyriognomy in hi* 
cbm exp i.vd great Mmibillty and aomething even pain- 
ful One olaerred in hii fare three or four of the char- 
acteristic* of mriartt-lKdy — the deep receding eye* and tho 
elevation of tho eyeL ■ yon *aw profound padneu in 
tho wrinkle* of tho brow a keen and oven eauitlo gaiety 
In a thop*nnd little uni*a at the corner* or tho eye* of 

1 Th* lif* of Beroanlin d* EL PWrre (17S7 1614) wu noriy 
ai irregular u that of hii friend and muter Bat hti character 
t u ***entiiHy crafty ami lelfiih, 10c* that of many other Kntl* 
mcntilW* of th* that order. 
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wlncli tlie orbits entirely disappeared when he laughed 
Near him wns a spmette on which from time to 
time he tried an air Two little beds of blue and white 
stnped calico, a table, and a few chairs, made the stock of 
Ins furniture On the walls hung a plan of the forest 
and park of Montmorency, where he had once lived, and 
an engraving of the King of England, Ins old benefactor 
TTir wife was sitting mending linen , a canary sang in a 
cage hung from the ceiling , sparrows came for crumbs on 
to the sills of the windows, which on the side of the street 
were open , while in the window of the antechamber we 
noticed boxes and pots filled with such plants as it pleases 
nature to sow There was in the whole effect of Ins little 
establishment an air of cleanness, peace, and simplicity, 
which was delightful. 

A few days after, Rousseau returned the visit 
“He wore a round wig, well powdered and curled, 
carrying a liat under his aim, and in a full siut of 
nankeen His whole extenor was modest, hut ex- 
tremely neat” He expressed his passion for good 
coffee, saying that this and ice were the only two 
luxuries for which he cared St Pierre happened to 
have brought some from the Isle of Bourbon, so on 
the following day he rashly sent Rousseau a small 
packet, which at first produced a polite letter of 
thanks , but the day after the letter of thanks came 
one of harsh protest against the ignominy of receiving 
presents which could not be returned, and bidding 
the unfortunate donor to choose between taking his 
coffee back or never seeing bis new friend again 
A fair bargain was ultimately arranged, St Pierre 
receiving m exchange for his coffee some curious root 
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or other artd a boot on ichthyology Immediately 
afterwards he -wont to dine with hia sage. He arrived 
at eleven in the forenoon, and they conversed until 
half-past twelve. 

Than his wife laid the doth. He took a bottle of 
wine, and u he pnt it on tbe table, asked whether we 
ihcrald hare enough, or if I wai fond of drinking “How 
many are there of us, «id L * Three, he wdd a you, 
my wife, and myself. Wen,” I went cm, “ when I drink 
wino and am alone, I di-mh a good half bottle, and I 
drink a trifle more when I am with friends. In that 
case," he answered “we ahull not have enough I mud go 
down into the cellar He brought up a ieeond bottle. 
Hjb wife served two diah«, one of amall tarts, and another 
which eras oovered. He laid, showing me the first, That 
1* your dish and the other la mine. 1 don t eat much 
pastry I mid, “but I hope to be showed to taste what you 
have got.” c Oh, they are both common, be replied 
‘'bat most people don't oare for this. *Tjs a Swisa dish j a 
compound of lard, mutton, vegetables, end hretnuts.’' It 
was excellent. After thewe two d shsa we bad *Ee*a of 
beef in nl&d then biscuits and cheese after which hi* 
wife served the coffee. 

****** 

One morning when I was at hi* house, I saw rsnous 
domestics either coming for rolls of music, or bringing 
them to him to copy He recdvwd them st ndlng and 
uncovered. He said to soma, The price is bo much ” 
and received the money to others, “ How Boon must I 
return my copy 1” * My mistress would like to have it 

heck in a fortnight Oh, that’s out of the guerHrm 1 
have work, I can’t do it in leas than three weeks. * I 
iueptired why he did not take his taleata to better market 
Ah," he answered, “there are two Bousaeans in tho 
world i one rich, or who might have been if he had 
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chosen. , a man capricious, singular, fantastic , this is the 
Rousseau of the public , the other is obliged to n ork for 
Ins living, the Rousseau -whom you see 1,1 

They often took long rambles together, and all 
proceeded most knrmomonsty, unless St Pierre offered 
to pay for such refreshment as they might tako, -when 
a furious explosion was sure to follow Here is one 
more picture, without explosion 

An Easter Monday Excursion to Mont YaUnm 

“We made an appointment at a cafd m the Champs 
Elysdes In the morning we took some chocolate The 
wind was westerly, and the air fresh The sun was sur- 
rounded by white clouds, spread in masses 01 er an azure 
sky Reaching the Bois de Boulogne by eight o’clock, 
Jean Jacques set to uork hotauismg As he collected his 
little harvest, we kept walking along "We had gone 
through part of the wood, when m the midst of the soli- 
tude we perceived two young girls, one of whom u as 
arranging the other’s hair [Reminded them of some 
verses of Virgil.] 

Arrived on the edge of the nver, we crossed the ferry 
with a number of people v, hom devotion n ns taking to 
Mont Valdnen We climbed an extremely stiff slope, and 
were hardly on the top before hunger overtook us and we 
began to think of dining Rousseau then led the waj 
towards a hermitage, where he knew we could make sure 
of hospitality The brother who opened to us, conducted 
us to the chapel, where they were reciting the litanies of 
providence, which are extremely beautiful When 

we had prayed, Jean Jacques said to me with genuine 
feeling “ Now I feel what is said m the gospel, ‘ "Where 
several of you are gathered together in my name, there 


1 CEuv , xn. 69, 73 
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will I bo In tho mldrt of them. There L* a *enllrocnt 
of peace and comfort here that penetrate* lb« *ouh“ 
I replied. If F^oelon were alive, yon would bo a 
Catholic.* * A h, odd he, the tear* in hi* eye*, if 
Fdnelcm were alive, I would aeek to be hi* lackey * 

PrttcnUy we were in trod need into the refectory wo 
♦eated oureelre* during -the reading. The nbjeet wo* the 
injustice of the compl iuhtgi of man God ha* brought 
him from nothing, ho oweth him nothing. After tho 
rending, Itouaaenu laid to me in a roleo of deep omotlon 
0 Ah, how happy i* tho man who can believe. We 

walked about for *ou>o time in the doUter and tho gnrdena. 
They command an immenao proepect. Pari* in tho di*- 
tance reared her tower* *11 w exed with Light and made 
a crown to tho far-apj aiding landaenpe. Tho brightness 
of the view eontmited with the great leaden clouda that 
rolled after one another from the we*t, and aeemed to Dll 
tho valley In tho afternoon rain came on, a* wo 

approached the Porto If illot. Wo look ihelter along 
with a crowd of other holiday folk under *omo chertnut- 
trec* whore leave* were coming out. One of the waiter* 
of a tavern perceiving Joan Jacquea, nuhed to him full 
of Joy exclaiming What, ia it you, nan bonfumnst 
Why it I* a whole age ilnca we have *een you. Rou*- 
•eau replied cheerfully " TI* betsuue my wife ha* been 
HI, and I myaelf haTe been out of *ort». ° ATon pawn 
bonJiomjUy" replied the lad, you mart not rtop here j 
come Id come in, and I will find room for you.’* He 
hurried u» along to a room up*f*l™ where in «pito of the 
crowd he procured for u* chair* and a table, and bread 
and wine. I add to Jean Jacquea, He Rtmt very 
familiar with you. He aniwered, Yea, we hare known 
one another tome year*. We rued to come hero In Due 
weather my wife and I, to eat a cutlet of an evening. 1 

1 CSttv. xiL 101 etc. j and alao the PtiamhtU id TArtadu, 
iilM M 

VOL. XL T 
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Things ilid not continue to go thus smooth!) 
One rtaj St Pierre went to sco him, and wui n o lurt 
without nworrt, and with stiff and gloom) mum lie 
tncrt to talk, hut onH got mono -) 11 ibles , lie took up 
ft hook, and this drew a sarcasm which c * nt him forth 
from the loom For more than two months the) did 
not meek At length thc\ inrt in a» eulent d cnrountei 
nt a Bf reel comer Kous-,eau accosted St Pierre, 
and with a giadudh winning scnstbilit) proceeded 
thus “There me da\B when I want to he alone mid 
erne pmney I come luck fiom in) sold ti) cx'ptdi- 
tions so calm and contented There I ha\c not been 
wanting to nn) hod), 1101 lins mi) hod) been wanting 
to me," and so on 1 He exptessed this humour moio 
pointedly on some other occasion, when he said that 
there were tunes in which lie fled from the e\cs of 
men as from Parthian arrows As one said who 
knew' from experience, the fate of Ins most intimate 
fnend depended onawoid or a gestiuc' Anothci 
of them declared that lie knew Konssenu's st)lo of 
discarding a fnend 1 >) lettei so thoronghh, that he 
felt confident lie could suppl) Pousscau’s placo in 
ease of illness oi absence 2 In much of this we sus 
pcct that the quai i cl w as pci feeth justified Sociaht) 
meant a futile display before unworth) and conde- 
scending cunosit) “It is not I whom the) care 

1 St Pierre, mi 81 83 

" DusauK, p 81 For Ins quarrel with Rousseau, seo pp 
130, etc 

3 Rulluires m DusauK, p 170 For n stnngo interview 
between Rulhiircs and Roussenn, see pp 1 $5-1 SO 
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for * he very truly said, “ but pubhc opinion and talk 
about me, without a thought of what real worth I 
may have. Hence his steadfast refusal to go out to 
dine or sup. The mero Impertinence of tho d Cairo to 
see him was illustrated by some coxcombs who insisted 
with a famous actress of his acquaintance, that she 
should invite the strange philosopher to meet them. 
She was aware that no known forco would persuade 
Rousseau to come, so sho dressed up her tailor as 
philosopher bade him keep a silent tongue, and 
vanish suddenly without a word of farewell The 
tailor was long philosophically silent, and by tho time 
that wine had loosened hla tongue, tho rest of the 
company were too far gone to perceive that the sup- 
posed Rousseau was eh f»onng vulgar nonsense . 1 
We can believe that with admirers of this stamp 
Rousseau wns well pleased to let tailors or others 
stand in his place. There were some, however of a 
different sort, who flitted acroea his sight and then 
either vanished of their own accord, or were silently 
dismissed, from Madame de Gcnlis up to Grdtry and 
Gluck. With Gluck he seems to have quarrellod for 
setting his mono to French word*, when he must 
ha vo known that Italian was the only tonguo fit for 
music . 1 Yet it was remsrked that no one ever heard 
him speak ID of others. His enemies, the figures of 
his delusion, were vaguely denounced in many dron 
lugs, but they remained m dark shadow and were 
mummed. When Voltaire paid his famous last visit 
1 i. 1B1 * 
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to the capital (1778), some one thought of paying 
court to Rousseau by making a mock of the triumphal 
reception of the old warnor, but Rousseau harshly 
checked the detractor It is true that m 1770-71 lie 
gave to some few of his acquaintances one or moro 
readings of tho Confessions, although they contained 
much painful matter for many people still bring, 
among tho rest for Madame d’Epinaj Sho "wrote 
justifiably enough to the lieutenant of police, praj mg 
that all such readings might be prohibited, and it is 
believed that the) were so prohibited 1 

In 17G9, nhon Polish anarchy was at its height, 
as if to show at once liow profound tho anarchy was, 
and how profound the faith among many minds m 
the powor of the now French theories, an application 
was mado to Mably to draw up a scheme for the 
renovation of distracted Poland Mably's notions 
won little esteem from the persons uho had sought 
for them, and m 1771 a similar application uas made 
to Rousseau in lus Parisian ganet Ho replied in 
the Considerations on tho Government of Poland, 
winch are written with a good deal of vigour of 
expression, but contain nothing that needs further 
discussion He hinted to the Poles with some slirowd- 

1 Musset Pathay, i 209 Rousseau gave a copy of tho Con- 
fessions to Moultou, but forbade tho publication before tho j car 
1800 Notwithstanding this, printers procured copies surrepti- 
tiously, perhaps through Theresa, ever in need of money , tho 
first part was published four years, and tho second part with 
many suppressions eleven years, after lus death, in 1782 and 
1789 respectively See Musset-Pathay, in 464 
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ness that a curtailment of thoir territory by tlioir 
neighbour* was not far of !, 1 and tho prediction woe 
rapidly fulfilled by the first partition of Poland in 
the following year 

He iM anted one day of what nation ho had tho 
highest opinion. Ho uuiHnxd, tho Spanish. Tho 
Span «h nation, he edd, has a character if it is not 
rich, it still presm i ro all its pndo and aolf respect m 
the midst of its poverty and it is animated by a 
imglo spirit, for it has not been scourged by the con- 
flicting opinion* of philosophy * 

He was extremely poor for these last eight year* 
of his hi a. Ho seems to havo drawn the pension 
which George m. had settled on him, for not more 
than one year Wo do not know why ho refused to 
receive it afterwards. A well meaning friend, when 
the arrears amounted to between six and aeven 
thousand franca, applied for it on his behalf, and a 
draft for tho money was sent Rousseau gave tho 
offender a rigorous rebuke for moddling In affairs 
that did not concern him, and the draft was destroyed. 
Other attempts to indue© him to draw this roonoy 
failed equally 1 Yet ho had only about fifty pounds 

1 Oh. t Bach a cart rim t, bo mjt, would no doabt bo 
a great errfl for the part* dlammnhared bat It wunld be a great 
advantage for the body of the rtatioa- He urged fed mitten a* 
th* (ynvlltten of any wild hn^i uuirat In their aflklra. 

* Beroardbi de Bt Pierre, rli 17 Comt* had a rimR r 
admiration for Spain and for the aarne jcawuu. 

* Core (*•* quoted In Hmaet-Pathay L 139 Also Dorr 

rt 8M. 
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a ye ai to live on, together with the modest amount 
which he earned by copying music 1 

The sting of mdigenco began to make itself felt 
towards 1777 His health became worse and he 
could not work Theresa was waxing old, and could 
no longer attend to the small cares of the household 
More than one person offered them shelter and pro- 
vision, and the old distractions as to a home m which 
to end his days began once again At length M. 
Girardm prevailed upon him to come and live at 
Ermenonville, one of Ins estates some twenty miles 
from Pans A dense cloud of obscure misery hangs 
over the last months of this forlorn existence 2 Ho 
tragedy had ever a fifth act so squalid Theresa’s 
character seems to have developed into something 
truly bestial Rousseau’s terrors of the designs of 
Ins enemies returned with great violence He thought 
he was impnsoned, and he knew that he had no means 
of escape One day (July 2, 1778), suddenly and 
without a single warning symptom, all drew to an 
end , the sensations which had been the ruling part of 
his life were affected by pleasure and pam no more, 
the dusky phantoms all vanished into space The 
surgeons reported that the cause of his death was 
apoplexy, but a suspicion has haunted the world ever 
since, that he destroyed himself by a pistol-shot 
W e cannot tell There is no inherent improbability 

1 Oorr , vi 303 

2 Robespierre, then a youth, is said to have invited him 
here See Hamel’s Robespierre, l. 22 


in the fact of his haring committed imade. In tho 
New Belolsa he had thrown tho conditions which 
justified self -destruction into a distinct formula. 
Fifteen years before, he declared that his own case 
fell within tho conditions which ho had prescribed, 
and that h o was meditating action . 1 Only seven y cars 
before, he had implied that a man had the nght to 
deliver himself of the burden of his own life, If its 
Emeries were intolerable and irremediable , 5 This, 
however count* for nothing in the absence of somo 
kind of positive evidence, and of that there is just 
enough to leave the manner of his end a little doubt- 
ful . 1 Once more, wo cannot toIL 

By the serene moonnso of a summer night, his 

1 Be* above, toL L pp. 1<J 17 * Corr rl Ml 

* Tb* cm* *‘»™i tho* s — ( 1 ) There wu the certificate of fir* 
doctor*, attaittng that Rousseau had died of apoplexy (2) Tb* 
Uoa of M. Girard Ld la who*e house be died that there 
was no bol* la ht* bead, nor poison In the stomach or rlsoera, 
nor otb« sign of self-deatroetion. (8) The assertion of Thsreaa 
to the same effect. On the otbar hand, w* bare the assertion 
of Out* m that on Ms Journey to Enncnoorill* on tha day of 
Ruu-^-n’s burial a bora-matter on th* road bad mid Who 
would bare *nppo*ed that 1L Rona*ean would har* deatroyed 
himself I — and a variety of Infar aneej from tb* wording of tb* 
e*rtnv*t* and of Tbareaa s Uttar Musset Patbay boiler** la 
the mickle, and argued rtry tngenkrtaly agalnat M. Qlrtrdla. 
Bnt bis argument* do not go far beyond verbal lngcnnlty 
showing that suicide wai pownble, and was contUtcnt with 
the language of tb* document*, rather than sddodng podtir* 
t«timony B*e voL L of hi* Hldeny pp. 5W, etc. Th* con 
tj m j was rr*mn*d u late as 1W1 between tb* Ftfiaro and 
the J/imcb lUudri. Be* also 1L Jal ■ Did. CWi. di Biog M 
cfffiit, p 109L 
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body was put under the ground on an island m the 
midst of a small lake, where poplars throw shadow s 
over the still water, silently figuring the destiny of 
mortals Here it remained for sixteen years Then 
annd the roar of cannon, the crash of trumpet and 
drum, and the wild acclamations of a populace gone 
mad m exultation, terror, fury, it was ordered that 
the poor dust should be transported to the national 
temple of great men. 
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AflADono (French) local, 1 182. 

Ar»fl*my of IMJco, Boojaean 
■write* tMTi tor L 188 
Trench, pita taac j against 
Hu I DWnnat) L 160 tL 

Actccn, hem rogixdwl In Prenee 
In Rw i— a time, L 822. 

Althuaen, teoeiaa doctrine of 
•OTwelpity of tha paopla, fl. 
147 

America (U.B.), •ffccU In, of the 
doctrtna of tha equality of 
men, L 182. 

American entrmfati lodaWed tn 
ctflilvwiith century to Bona- 

Maa a writing*, L 4. 

AnehariU, dtattnctloc b«lwo«n 
th# old and th* nmr L 23L 

Annecy L 34, 60 j B unau an i 
room at, L 64 Hu a 
teariian at, L 60 } ■*ntrnry 
at, L 81. 

Arprlnaa, proteat g*lr «t jurfatl- 
eal doctrine of Uw bring tha 
pleaaura of the l»Ujow, 1L 144 
146. 

Ariatotla on Origin of Boclfty 
1 174. 

BoraBeana proteat 
•galnit, 1, £03 8L T-mWt 
on, L £02 a. j Eobeapiem ■ 
proteat agatnat, tL 178 Chan 
matte put to death for m- 
daaTtmring to baaa tha kj *lu 
moot of Franoa on, IL 180 


Angnatlne (of Hippo), 0- 272, 803. 

Amlin, John, ll 161 a. on 
8oTerrignty IL 162. 

Anthem, diEenltlta of, In Fiance 
In th# dgUUaoth 1 anUirj 0. 
66-41 

Ba»xtr» on tha Berotvtkm, il 
123, n. 

Barbier 11 2ft. 

Boaedow hkanthnriarm farBoua- 
itaai allocation a) thaoriea, IL 
£61 

IWrrmmL De, Arch bk hop of 
Part*, mandat# agalnai Bona- 
lmnad by iL 83 ; eigu 
meni from D. 84. 

Bernard, maid an nama of Bona- 
aaana mother t 10. 

Blame, Bouaean driran to taha 
rafng# In til and In lak# of, H. 
103 1 hla loeount of, H. 109-116. 

Bodln, an Qu we t, th 147 

Ida dril ttVin of an erfatoentin 
state, IL 163, «. 

Ikaiaparta, Napoleon, IL 102, a, 

Bcaaaet, cm Stag# Flays, L 321. 

BoaaaB, Jamaa, tL 98 \ riaita 
Bt» ■— IL 93, aleo A. a. 
erged br Bm a to r lrit 
Oandee, tL 100 hla letter to 
Bo«i«**an 0. 101 

Bonders, Madame da, U. 6, 0. h. 

Bongafanflle (brother of the nari 
gator) L 184, n. 
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Bratus, how Bousseau camo to 
be panegyust of, 1 187 
Buffon, in 205 
Burke, u 140, 192 
Burnet, Bishop, on Genevese, n 
225 

Burton, John Hill, his it/e of 
Hume (on Bousseau), n 283, n 
Byron, Lord, antecedents of 
highest creative efforts, n 1 , 
efTect of nature upon, n 40 , 
difference between and Bous- 
sean, in 41 

Calas, i 312 

Calvin, n 4, 189 , Bousseau on, as 
a legislator, ll 131 , and Sene- 
tns, n. 180 , mentioned, u 181 
Candide, thought by Bousseau to 
be meant as a reply to him, 
i 819 

Cardan, in 303 

Cato, how Bousseau came to be 
his panegyrist, i 187 
ChamWri, probable date of Eons 
seau’s return to, i. 62, n , takes 
up his residence there, i 69 , 
effect on his mind of a French 
column of troops passing 
through, l. 72, 73 , his illness 
at, i. 73, n. 

Charmettes, Les, Madame do 
Warens’s residence, u 73 , pre 
sent condition of, n 74, 75, n , 
time spent there by Bousseau, 
i. 94. 

Charron, u 203 

Chateaubriand, influenced by 
Rousseau, i 3 
Chatham, Lord, ii 92 
Chaumette, m 178 , guillotined 
on charge of endeavouring to 
establish atheism in France, 
u 179 

Chesterfield, Lord, ii 15 
Choiseul, in 67, 64, 72 


Citizen, revolutionary use of word, 
donved from Bousseau, n 161 
Civilisation, variety of tho origin 
and process of, l 176 , defects 
of, i 176, one of the worst tnals 
of, in 102 
Cobbott, in 42 

Collier, Jeremy, on tho English 
Stage, i 323 
Condillac, l 95 

Condorcet, l 89 , on Social Posi- 
tion of Women, i 335 , human 
perfectibility, u 119 , inspirs 
tion of, drawn from the school 
of Voltaire nnd Bousseau, ii 
194 , belief of, in the improve- 
ment of humanity, ii. 246 , 
grievous mistako of, ii 247 
Confessions, the, not to be trusted 
for minute accuracy, l 86, n , , 
or for dates, l 93 , first part 
wntten 1766, ii 301 , their 
character, u 303 , published 
surreptitiously, in 324, n , 
readings from, prohibited by 
police, in 324 

Conti, Prince of, ii 4-7 , receives 
Rousseau at Tryo, n 118 
Contract, Social, i 136 
Corsica, struggles for independ- 
ence of, ii 99 , Bousseau in- 
vited to legislate for, n 99- 
102 , bought by France, in 102 
Cowper, l 20 , in 41 , on Bous- 
seau, n 41, ?n, lines in the Task, 
ii 253 , his delusions, n 801 
Cynicism, Bonsseau’s assumption 
of, n 206 

D’AiauitLON, n 72 
D’Alembert, i 89 , Voltaire’s 
staunchest henchman, i 321 , 
his article on Geneva, n 321 , 
on Stage Plays, n 326, n , on 
Position of Women in Society, 
i 335 , on Eousseau’s letter on 
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the Theatre, 1 335 u-po-tod 
by IUn of baring written 
Uu lotiar from Fred 

t rt J5 kofPnu*i*.fL283j*drijea 
TTrrma to jmllikll lOOCUHt of 
Bm * • 4^ ** with him, 
U.N4. 

fl- 180, 

DatM of Itooawan ■ letters to be 
rafted on, wot thoae af th* Oon 
f l, L 93. 

D»T*npari,lIx profile* Bu 

■with a horn* at Wootton, B. 
188 , hi* Vtnrtrw* to Bo " 

H. 808. 

Dedam, Bw — a, IL 260-276 
that of others, IL 182 284 
iburi >n toga of Bu Wu«,tL 
270. 

TWiuwi^iy dsflned, fl. 188 rv 
j acted by Hu- -i utoopa 
feet for mm, fl. 17L 
mtotoay Uad™., L 104, 196, 
206 gtrea th* Hancltaga to 
Him— ■ «*» L 129 a. j hh quar 
r^» wtthjL 271 1 hk H**™ 
with, L 278, 276 jcrorory to 
Genera of; L 284 aep hM** 
arising out of; LdwuCm, and 
IIojiTm, Diderot, and Grimm, 

L 236-290 J m«ntlrm*ri fl. 7 

25, 197 wrote on education, 
LL 199 appUet to aameUxj of 
poUoa to prohibit Bo» ■ wn i 
routing* from hit OmA — 1 '»— 
fl. 324. 

ITKpfaay 11 codoor L 1M 1128. 

T Lv, L 87 226 | 11 28? 

Dam Pont*, Doe da, Bcmaen i 
rad* raply to, L 207 
D'TTrJV-A L 191 Hjiwmb ■ dk- 
llks of hi» material >*tt Memrli^ 
L 2231 IL37 *56. 
lyHoodatot, Uadamo^L 166-170 
lladam* d’Eptnay'i Jatlooay of, 
L 278 I ro^ntlrwi^ ft. 7 j 05*31 


Bor a borne In Normandy 

IL 117 

Diderot, L 64, 89 183 | trie* to 
njmajo Ro*i“» L 213 j hi* 
rVmrw-Hn I ev allflt, L 216 
l^iCTofthamateri party 
L223 an Solitary Life, L 232 
hi* ectlr* life, L 283 without 

Tvn il mmIL! tut *— i 1- 262 | 

nmntVmfri L *62, 269, 271 H. 

g hla rotarim* with Bern™* 

L 271 accrued of pilfering 
Q*Urmri new play L 276 

hla nltiicrn and coni'® tlcra 
wtthBu. “n L *76 276 kc 
tnrea Bor«*an about Madam* 
d'lplnay L184 {idaltaltonanaa 
after bla leering the Hermftaga, 

L 289 j Bo — n • final braaoh 
with, L 836 hla erlriri«n, and 
playa, IL 34 { Ida dafaeta, 11 84 
thrown Into pW fl. 67 hi* 
dlUcnhlaa with the Tkmytlo- 
pndkt*, 1167 hbpapan eared 
from th* polio* by tf laJimLe*, 
11 61 

Dijon, academy of, L 182. 

DUuru* i, Th*, CBrcnmatanoae of 
th* oompoaltkm of th* first 
DLujun, L 123 186 turn 
mary of It, L 188 146 (dk- 
wtrero* affect of th* jm-n— of 
- 4 **— and aria, 1 140, 141 \ 

CTOT mof* d*^ u* than 

truth naafnl, L 141 j ml 
naaa af w-mbig and art, L 141, 
142 terrihl* dlaarders eanaed 
In Eorope by the art of print 
big, L 143 , two kind* of Ignar 
•no*, L 144) j th* rri H/m of 
thk DUuuuim to Moutalgna, 
L 145 Ita ooa ridedne* and 
fcoQownew, L 148 j *how» by 
Yollalr*, L 148 | tta poaitlr* 
ri^L 149, 160 aeoood Dt*- 
oourse, origin of th* InequiHty 
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of Mud, i 154 , summary of 
it, L 159, 170 , (state of nature, 
l 150, 102 , Hobbes’s mistake, 
i 161 , what broke up tbe 
“state of nature,” 1 104 , its 
preferableness, i 106, 107 , 
origin of society' and laws, l 
168, “new state of nature,” 
i 109 , mam position of the 
Discourse, l 169) , its utter m- 
clusiveness, i. 170 , criticism 
on its method, i 170 , on its 
matter, i 172 , wanting m 
evidence, i 172 , further objee 
tions to it, i 173 , assumes 
uniformity of process, i 170 , 
its unscientific character, n 177 , 
its real importance, i 178 , its 
protest against the mockery of 
civilisation, k 178 , equably of 
man, i 181 , different effects 
of this doetime in France and 
the United States explained, 
i 182, 183 , discovers a reac 
toon ngainst the historical 
method of Montesquieu, i 
183, 184 , pecuniary results 
of, n 196 , Diderot’s praise of 
first Discourse, n 200 , Vol- 
taire’s acknowledgement of gift 
of second Discourse, i. 308 , 
the, an attack on the general 
ordering of society, li. 22 , 
referred to, in 41 
Drama, its proper effect, n 320 , 
what would be that of its intro- 
duction into Geneva, i 327 , 
true answer to Rousseau’s con- 
tentions, n 329 
Dramatic morahty, l 826 
Drinkers, Rousseau’s estimate of, 
i. 330 

Drunkenness, how esteemed in 
Switzerland and Naples, i 331 
Duclos, l 206 , in 62 
Duni, i 292 


Dupin, Madame de, Rousseau 
secretary to, i 120 , her posi 
tion in society, i 195 , Rous- 
seau’s country life with, n 190 , 
friend of the Abb6 do Saint 
Pierre, i 244 


Educatioi-., interest taken in, in 
France m Rousseau’s time, n 
193, 194 , its now direction 
li 195 , Locke, the pioneer of, 
n 202, 203 , Rousseau’s special 
ment in connection with, u 
203 , his nows on (see Emilias, 
passim, as veil as for general 
consideration of) what it is, 
li 219 , plaus of, of Locke and 
others, designed for the higher 
class, ii 254 , Rousseau’s for 
all, in 254 
Emile, h 180, 196 
Emibus, character of, n 2, 3 , 
particulars of the publication 
of, u 59, 60 , effect of, on 
Rousseau’s fortunes, u. 62-64 , 
ordered to be burnt by public 
executioner at Pans, u 05 , 
at Geneva, ii 72 , condemned 
by the Sorbonne, ii 82 , sup- 
plied (as also did the Social 
Contract) dialect for the long 
mg in France and Germany 
to return to nature, u 193 , 
substance of, furnished by 
Locke, n 202 , examination 
of, lL 197-2S0 , mischief pro 
ducedbyits good advice, ii 206, 
207, training of young children, 
n. 207, 208 , constantly reason- 
ing with them a mistake of 
Locke’s, ii 209 , Rousseau’s 
central idea, disparagement of 
the reasoning faculty, n 209, 
210 , theories of education, 
practice better than precept, 
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tL Sll l the Ida* of fa | 

th* flrat that Ban**e*n would 
hare glTen to * child, 1L SIS | 
mode* of ta* Ltr>^ U. 214, 115 ) 
/otmtr of *nJs method*, fi. 
S15 218 when* llOTama k 
right, and whew wrong, IL 210 
ISO affect of hi* own want of 
parental lore, IL 220 toachee 
that rrarybouj ahonld learn. a 
trade, it. 123 j no apodal fara- 
ilght, IL 224, 225 ; m^uouiacy 
of the common p*c^L* inriited 
upon, IL 228, 217 throe doml 
nant rtalaa of mind to ba eat* 
bhahed by th* tnatmetor IL 
22$ 230 B/m**e*n* tnoom 

plat* notion of Jn*H**, fl. fJJ ? 
Ideal of Emilia*. IL 232, 233 
forbid* eertyt^ Llngofhktory 
IL 237 228 1 dtap*r*Ge* modem 
hlatory IL 21$ erttieiain on 
th* dd historian*. tL 140 
rd of women, IL 241 ) 

Bu "i failure ber* IL 
242, S43 Ip ermal *tcn t with 
htmaalf tL 244, 246 ; wrath 
L— i<t*» of hi* yfewa, IL 24$ j 
real mwits cf the wwk, IL 34$ 
tta efl*ct tn Germany tL 251, 
251 1 not modi effect cm fcduca 
tkntn TVigiind, 11 251 j Emilia* 
the Cr*t u^ij on of demo- 
exiilo faeebing tn education, 
fL 264 Boom t an ■ dei^m tL 
258, 260, 264 287 18$ 270, 
278) It* Inadequacy far th* 
want* of men, IL 287 270 j 
hi* poattkrn toward* OrirH. 
tty IL 270-278 ml «ntt*f 
ttoo of the religion* emotion*, 
IL 175-230, 

Eocycloparfl*, The, D Alembert’* 
artfel* on Otnwra In, L 321 

Dmydopwdirt*, th* *od*ty of, 
ctmflnni Rceiewi ’b rallgliw* 


fedth, L 221 referred to, IL 
257 

Erfl, dl— —Inna on Bui a a, 

Voltaire a, and D* V Wtre * 
teecbtngi oOQCeffllngi L 313, 
31B ) different effect of ex tat 
enoe of, on Bon ■ can and Vol- 
taire, L 11$ 


FArrrnw IL 87 248 
renwatlon for tL 821 

Fwgrmon, A dun tL 258. 

FRm*r o»wibmd that a man 1* 
not naturally free, IL 128. 

Enrm dHng Hoauttal, BonaMon 
•end* hi* children to th*, L 
120 

France, d*bt of, to Bou***en, L 8 ; 
Bon*w- th* on* great rail 
gkmi writer of, tn the kgbUentb 
cemtnry L 26 hi* waaderingi 
tn the e**t of, L 61 j hi* fond 
nm fcr L 81-71 eetabilsh 
mint of local rademie* in, 
L 182 j decay tn, of Greek 
literary atndiea, L 148 *JT*ct* 
tn, of doetrin* of equality of 
man, L 182 j effect* tn, of Uan 
teeqnlm ■ Spirit of lava, 

L 183 j uni* Witty of, In the 
eighteenth oentnry, L 187 l 
eC*ct of Bormeaa • writing* 
tn, L 187 I oolleotir* organ t»a 
tion tn, L 212 j St Plena 
ttrictare* on g mu meat of, 
L 244 ) Bon— vm on gorem 
ment ot L 248 e&rt of 
Bornean’* spiritual Wtimt 
on, L 808 patriotism wanting 
tn, L 332 dllTfenttl^of author 
•hip tn, IL 55-84 1 buy* Oaralca 
from th* Genoea*, fi. 102 rtate 
of, aft*r 17 $2, apparently farocr 

aid* to the uu ylng out of 
Boo**eena poUttoal tiewa, 11 
Hit 18$ In 17$3, IL 135 1 
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haunted by narrow and fervid 
minds, 11 142 

Francueil, Rousseau’s patron, i 
99 , grandfather of Madame 
George Sand, L 99, n , Rous- 
seau’s salary from, l 120 , 
country-house of, i 196 
Franklin, Benjamin, u 42 
Frederick of Prussia, relations 
between, and Rousseau, in 73- 
78 , “famous bull” of, n 90 
Freeman on Growth of English 
Constitution, n 164 
French, principles of, revolution, 
1 1, 2, 3, process and ideas 
of, L 4 , Rousseau of old, stock, 
l 8 , poetry, Rousseau on, n 
90, <& n , melody, n 105 , 
academy, thesis for prize, i 
160, n , philosophers, n 202, 
music, l 291 , music, its pro 
tensions demolished by Rous 
seau, l. 294 , ecclesiastics op- 
posed to the theatre, ii 322 , 
stage, Rousseau on, i 326 , 
morals, depravity of, in 26, 27 , 
Barhier on, in 26 , thought, 
benefit, or othei wise of revolu- 
tion on, it 64 , history, evil 
side of, m Rousseau's time, 
in 66 , indebted to Holland 
for freedom of the press, in 69 , 
catholic and monarchic absolu- 
tism sunk deep into the char- 
acter of the, u 167 
French Convention, story of 
member of the, in 134, n 

Galtjffi, effect of his music, L 
105 

Geneva, n 8 , characteristics of 
its people, l 9 , Rousseau’s 
visit to, l. 93 , influence of, 
on Rousseau, n 94 , he revisits 
it in 1764, i. 186 190, 218 , 
turns Protestant agam there, 


i 220 , religious opinion in, 
l 223 (also l. 224, n ) , Rous 
seau thinks of taking up his 
abode in, n 228 , Voltaire at, 

i 308 , D’Alembert’s article 
on, in Encyclopedia, n 321 , 
Rousseau’s notions of effect of 
introducing the drama at, i 
327 , council of, order public 
burning of Emihus and tho 
Social Contract, and arrest of 
the author if ho came thore, n 
72 , the only placo whero the 
Social Contract was actually 
burnt, 73, n , Voltaire sus- 
pected to have had a hand in 
the matter, in 81 , council of, 
divided into two camps by 
Rousseau’s condemnation, in 
1762, ii. 102, Rousseau re- 
nounces his citizenship in, in 
104 , working of the republic, 
n. 104 

Genovese, Bishop Burnet on, n 
225 , Rousseau’s distrust of, n 
228 , his pancgyuc on, n 328 , 
manners of, according to Rous- 
seau, i 330 , tijeir complaint 
of it, i 331 

Genlis, Madame de, in 323 

Genoa, Rousseau in quarantine at, 
n 103 , Corsica sold to Franco 
by, u. 102 

Germany, sentimental movements 
in, m 33 

Gibbon, Edward, at Lausanne, 

ii 96 

Girardm, St Marc, on Rousseau, 
i 111, 5i , on Rousseau's dis- 
cussions, in 11, n , offers 
Rousseau a home, u 326 

Gluck, n 291, 296 , Rousseau 
quarrels with, for setting his 
music to French words, ii. 323 

Goethe, i 20 

Goguet on Society, ii. 127, n , on 
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tadt tw »i H/wn, IL 148, «. 
on law iL 1C 5, *. 

Goldoni, Diderot aecoaedof pilfer 
biff hk new play L £75. 

Go thic n»+H#T+nr* denounced by 


Voltaire and Turgot, L 294. 

Ootitotl, Count, aerruni 

to, L 42. 

Gorimiwcnt, dkquiritirm» oc, IL 
131 206 remarks cm, LL 131 
141 aariy d*±^« »iio Idea* of, 
IL 144-148 Hobbea phfloaophy 
of, iL 151 lb ■ acienee 

of,lL165,156 DelaRlTiira* 
■rfarin* of, IL 165, «- fedma 
tion lex** rf-rwV<l by Iby y 
to tt« Pole*, IL 165 ; three 
farm of ■ „ ent <fafln®d, 
ft. 169 i definition in*d*qtata,tL 
ISO UmifaaquiflB I ^•rniblon, 
tL 169 i iLn — w*| dkttneHm 
LvLwoon tvraml tod dmfoL, IL 
169 *. hk objection to da- 
mocney IL 179 j to monarchy 
IL 17*. ecnaldwaiion of artito- 
trtcy tL 174 ( hk own achcme, 
H. 175 j Hob be* ■ Faerie* 

Obedience, IL 181 162 { aodal 
t—r, theory U. 183-187 ; 
miuiinat merte Impcaafbla by 
Eo" • doctrine of todtl 
cu U»ct, IL 168 192 Bnrke 
on expediency in, tL 192 whit 
» drOkod nation la, IL 194 j 
Jeffenco on, IL *17 228,*. 

GotwwmjU, earifaat, how cam 
poaed, L 169 

Grtfflgny ITtrf n, (fa, 0. 199. 

Gr^tkvte Rcnteoan an, tL 14, 15 ; 
exp' 1 ttmi of Lli want ot, tL 

7a 

Greco*, tmparUnc* of hktary ofl 
L 184, and G. *. 

Grwek ideal, infinenem of, tn France 
tn Un MgVitr*wdb eemtniy L 
146. 


Grenoble, L 93. 

Grttry L 292, 296 IL 373. 

Grimm, description of Roo*- 
eeaa by L 206 1 Bm - * 
qnarnli with, L 279 . fatter of, 

iboQt Ruu and Diderot, 

L 275 j r el a t ion! of, with Roo*- 
eean, L 276 aoma k^ouat f 
hk life, L 276 hk eo nremUcm 
with INn. d'Eptoay L 281 j 
critfakm on Roaeeeaa, L 231 
natural want of sympathy ba 
tween th# two, L 232 j Rona- 
aean ■ mtaml with, L £85-290 
ti. 65, 199 

Grotina, on GoT*rmn*eL IL 148. 


Htiutrr tL 178 i* cuti tmbll 
catiec of a book in which th* 
author pr rtf 1 Mx belief in a 

god, EL 179 
H lmWJtr L 299 
Ifalrtthra, L 191 , iL 65 199 
Herder H. 261 1 Bv ^ • infln 

ence on, a 316, 

Hermitaga, the, gtren to Eontww 
by Maria™ dTEpinay L 229 
(ilao 46. «.) what hli frfandt 
thought of tt, L 231 j uU of, 
after the Renrohitkm, L 237 *lj 
iw en» for Bonaeeana Raring, 
L 286. 

II [id* brand, L 4. 

Hobbea, L 143, 161 hk PhQo- 
eophyofGu>u ent, IL 161 ; 
eingnlar tnfleeaea ot, upon Bog#. 
»an, a 16] 183 j t -nfkl 
dlffuiuo* between hk riewi 
and those of Bcm / U. 159; 
on Boraraignty a 169 j Boaa- 
teaaa definition of the three 


forma of gOTamment adopted 
by, tnaderraate, iL 168 woald 
redoes apiritnel and temporal 
Juried Warn to on* potmcwl 
nalty fl. 183. 
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Ilolbachmns, 1 337 , ii 2 
Hooker, on Civil Government, n 
148 

HOtel St Quentin, Roussean at, 

l 106 

Hume, David, i 64, 89 , his deep 
set sagacity, i 166, u 6, 75 , 
suspected of tampering with 
Boswell’s letter, n 98, n , on 
Boswell, u 101, n , his eager 
ness to lind Rousseau a refuge 
in England, in 282, 283 , his 
account of Rousseau, n 284 , 
finds him a homo at Wootton, 
ii 286 , Rousseau’s quarrel 
with, ii 286-291 (also n 290, 
?i ) , his innocence of Walpole’s 
letter, ii 292 , his conduct m 
the quarrel, n 293 , saves 
Rousseau from arrest of French 
Government, in 295 , on Rous 
seau’s sensitiveness, n 299 

Imagination, Rousseau's, n 247 

Jacobins, the, Rousseau’s Social 
Contract, their gospel, ii 132, 
133 , their mistake, n 136 , con 
vemence to thorn of some of the 
mwims of the Social Contract, 
ii 142 , Jacobin supremacy and 
Hobbism, in 152 , how they 
might have saved France, n 
167 

Jansen, his propositions, i 31 
Jnnsemsts, Rousseau’s suspicions 
of, d. 63 , mentioned, ii 89 
Jean Paul, d. 216, 252 
Jefferson, m 227, n 
Jesuits, Rousseau’s suspicions of 
the, u. 64 , the, and parlia- 
ments, u. 65 , movement against, 
in 65 , suppression of the, loads 
to increased thought about edu- 
cation, ii, 199 
Johnson, u 15, 98 


Kami's, Lord, ii 253 

Lamfnnais, influenced by Rous 
seau, u 228 

Language, origin of, i 161 
Latour, Madame, n 19, ib n 
Lavater favourable to education 
on Rousseau’s plan, u. 251 
(also i b tu) 

Lavoisier, replj to lus request for 
a fortnight’s respite, n 227, n 
Law, not a contract, n 153 
Lecouvreur, Adrienne, refused 
Christian burial on account of 
her being an actress, l 323 
Leibnitz, l 87 , his optimism, i 
309 , on the constitution of the 
universe, i 312 
Lessing, on Pope, i 310, n 
“ Letters from the Mountain,” ii 
104 , burned, by command, at 
Paris and the Hague, n 105 
Liberty, English, Rousseau’s no- 
tion of, n 163, 7i 
Life, Rousseau’s condemnation of 
the contemplative, i 10 , his 
idea of household, i 41 , easier 
for him to preach than for 
others to practise, i 43 
Lisbon, earthquake of, Voltaire 
on, n 310 , Rousseau’s letter to 
Voltaire on, i 310, 311 
Locke, his Essay, i 87 , his 
notions, i 87 , his influence 
upon Rousseau, in 121-126, 
on Marriage, ii 126 , on Civil 
Government, n 149, 150, n , 
indefiniteness of lus views, n 
160 , the pioneer of French 
thought on education, n. 202, 
203 , Rousseau’s indebtedness 
to, in 203 , his mistako in 
education, n 209 , subjects of 
lus theories, in 254 
Lulli (music), l 291 
Luther, i 4 
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Lpxtta bumc , tht Dui* of, jlm 
Iluo— ^ a borne, Q. 2-7 8 
Lniemboaiy, Lb* Marfchala de, In 
nin Kfb n a children, 

L 115 bdpa to pet EmUlai 
pabUiied, C3-61 C7 
L; uigu*, IL 123, 131 Inflame* 
of, npoo Batnt Jtut, 0. 133. 
Lyocn, FIowcm a tntor it, L PS- 
07 


lLunr De, L 05 i bb *o<h tw™ 

L 181; tpplWd to for aebema 
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fl. 82L 

Mahtre, De, L 145 ; on Opt'mfna, 
L 81*. 

Uiitr*, !/■ teach m Itonwrai 
muiir, L 65. 
lldebranebe L 87 
llaleabarl**, Itoonean ecnr«*e* 
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for him, IL 76. 

Uhl hb apedflo dbtlneUon from 
othfT L 161 ( fab atate 

0711111110,1101 ITohbo* OKfflg 
ujuuu ulny tfala, L 161 j rqulity 
of, L 180 , tfleeta of thb 
doetrin* In Francs nd in tin 
United Btite*, L 181 J not 
ntnrmJly fr*e IL 126. 
Mandarine, L 162. 

Uannan, IL* ■ a, Marmcntel, 
tad Qrlmm on, L 205, *06 ; 
Roa~™ onfiwiM, L 320 830 
deprarity of French, In th# 
dgbtaanth cantnry IL 15, 26. 
lfarbehal, Lord, fHembhip b*- 
tween, od Roorteon, h. 7P- 
VOL. IL 


81 j aeccrcol of^ IL 80; on 
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ITirawntel, on Rocum ■ « man- 
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Umbgt, deilju of tin b«* 
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Uardlio, of Ibdu, on Law D. 
145. 
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attend Dbctrnr** (»e* Dti- 
(uoiiu), dedicated to lb* re- 
public of Qntn, L IPO j bow 
r*c*lrrd them, L 223. 

Dtralean lb* elder Rocssea* ■ 
letter to, from Wool ton, IL 805, 
806 j hb character IL 300 311 j 
Tserlre* Ilonucaa at Fkniy IL 
8 IL 

Mlr»b«an, Gabriel, Roctacan a 
Inflame* an, IL 316. 

MolWra (MLnnlbrop* of), Ron*. 
*r*a erilkira cm, L 333 ; 
D'Alembert cm, L 829. 

Monarchy, RuiuXAq* bkctkm 
to, fl. 171 

MonUijo, Count de arartc* of 
L 101 102. 

MonUlpxs, Rwui*ran a obligation* 
to, L 146; infl ue nt* of, on 
Ronueaa, IL ' > 03. 

Montesqnlen, ** LncompWt* pod 
tbrlty of, L 166 cm Gorrrn 
ment, L 167 J effect of hi 
Bnlrlt of Law* on Ronveu, L 
183 confused dellaltkm of 
Uwa, IL 163 balanced polk 
tomUry lyitem of IL 163 j hb 

daS l 'em of form* of fur«i«- 

urnt, IL 169. 
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lira then, L 229 5 hb lit* at, IL 
2 9 . 

Uontp«lQer L Pi 

Moral*, data of, la Franc* fa lb* 
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Morellet, thrown into the Bastile, 
n. 67 

Morelly, his indirect influence on 
Rousseau, L 166 , his socialistic 
theory, l 167, 158 , his rules 
for organising a model commun- 
ity, 1. 168, n , his terse exposi- 
tion of inequality contrasted 
with that of Rousseau, i 170 , 
on primitive human nature, i 
176 , his socialism, n 62 , influ- 
ence of his “model community ” 
upon St Just, ii 133, n , ad- 
vice to mothers, il 205 
Motiers, Rousseau’s home there, 
n 77 , attends divine service at, 
ii 91 , life at, n 91, 93 
Moulton (pastor of Motiers), his 
enthusiasm for Rousseau, h. 82 
Music, Rousseau undertakes to 
teach, x, 60 , Rousseau’s opinion 
concerning Italian, l 105 , effect 
of Galuppi’s, i. 106 , Rousseau 
earns his living by copying, l. 
196 , u. 816 , Rameau’s criticism 
on Rousseau’s Muses Galanies, i. 
211 , French, l 291 , Rousseau’s 
letter on, l 292 , Italian, de- 
nounced at Pans,!. 29 2 ,Rous s eau 
utterly condemns French, l 294 , 
quarrels with Gluck for setting 
his, to French words, m 823 
Musical notation, Rousseau’s, l 
291 , his Musical Dictionary, l 
296 , his notation explained, l 
296 301 , his s} stem inapplic- 
able to msti uments, l SOI 
Naples, drunkenness, how re 
garded in, i 331 

Narctsse, Rousseau’s condemna- 
tion of his own comedy of, i. 
216 

Nature, Rousseau’s love of, i 234 
241 , ii 39 , state of, Rousseau, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and 
Hume on, i 166-158 , Rous 


seau’s, in Second Discourse, 1 
171-180 , his starting point of 
nght, and normal constitution 
of civil society, ii 124 See 
State of Nature. 

Necker, n 54, 98, iu 

Neuchfitel, flight to principality 
of, by Rousseau, n 73 , history 
of, il 73, n , outbreak at, arising 
from religious controversy, il 
90 , preparations for driving 
Rousseau out of, defeated by 
Frederick ofPrussia,li.90, clergy 
of, against Rousseau, u 106 

New Heloisa, first conception of, 
i 250 , monument of Rousseau’s 
fall, il 1 , when completed and 
published, il 2 , read aloud to 
the Duchess de Luxembourg 
n 3 , letter on suicide m, il 
16 , effects upon Parisian ladies 
of reading the, u 18, 19 , 
criticism on, u 20 - 55 , his 
scheme proposed m it, n 21 , 
its story, il 24 , its punty, 
contrasted with contemporary 
and later French romances, il 
24 , its general effect, il 27 , 
Rousseau absolutely without 
humour, il, 27 , utter selfishness 
of hero of, il 30 , its heroine, il 
30 , its popularity, ii 231, 232 , 
burlesque on it, u. 31, n . , its 
vital defect, il 85 , difference 
between Rousseau, Byron, and 
others, in 42 , sumptuary de- 
tails of the story, il 44, 45 , 
its democratic tendency, ii. 49, 
50 , the bearing of its teaching, 
il 64 , hindrances to its circula 
tion m France, Il 57 , Males- 
herbes’s low morality as to pub- 
lishing, Il 61 

Optimism of Pope and Leibnitz, i 
309-310, discussed, u 128 ISO 
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Origin of buqmllty among men, 
L 160. So* ilio DUuvfui^k*. 

Paurr H 191 *. 

PMbaot, iL M 

Pari*, Ro'i“>'« i ftrri rUt to, L 
01 Mi wooed, L 63, 97 

102 third Tttt, L 100 ; affect 
In, erf Mi firri Dl*uu»ja— L 110 
«. \ opinio** in, co religion. 
It in, eta, L 155 } ml™ In 
pMlmnphy tber*, L 193 
•odety tn, In Bu tm time, 
L £02 211 Mi view of tt, L 
210 uuu4« there Mi Ifun 
GoLsjUa*, L 211 l n tr mit to, 
from Oenen, 1. 228 Mi belief 
of tb* nnfttnaai of tti people far 

r (On*l IT In, 1 *40 . goe* to, 
1741, with Mi lehin* of 
id mietl i»y«rin»i L 291 j *3act 
tl«r* of Ml Iritar an maie, 
L *95 Ro "h"i ti'i Im*g1 try 
oootmtt between, and Qmh, 
L 3*9 i TVrrfHrt* ordered to be 
publicly burnt In, 11 55 ; peril* 
meet of; arilan Let ten from 
tb* Mountain " to be burnt, IL 
*95 tl*o ValtMn i PMLnopM- 
o«l Dictionary 11 195 j Dmton'i 
wTiem foe munWp*l rlmlnla- 
t nthm of. Ill 58,*. twopexti* 
(thoa* of Voltalr* and of Rom- 
lean) In, In 1703, H 178 1 
axdtwnwt tn, at B o"— * i 
appeumoee In 1705, 11 *83 b» 
go** to Ur* th*n tn 1770, tL 
814 ; Yoltaire ■ lari ririt to, 11 
323, 824. 

Plrii, AbW, miracle* at Mi tomb, 

H 8a 

Partalen frirolity 1 193, 220, 329. 
Parliament and JenlU, IL 54. 
Pam*], it 37 

Buu» -ir LUioui tba 
iIlafaBoothaajar^al, L *12 


Pan], BL affect of, on weatern 
•oclriy L 4. 

P**»mby French, ration of 
L 07 55. 

Pedigree of Bouawao, L 6, *- 

Pelagia, fl. 272. 

People* -j cidgnty off B*e 
not tna In Ten tor of doctrine of, 
1L144 148 jtaughtbyAlthnam 
L 147 oonTHtutinn of Hilrriio 
Republic tn 1798 j a blow at, 
a 165. 

PargoUae, 1 291. 

Pa* taken! Indebted to Bmflhn, 

a 152. 

rhflMnr L 192. 

PMioaophm, of Bu '« time, 
oontadlrti g each othar 1 87 
Bo”' - • oom plaint of the. L 

202 war betnow* the, end the 
prlaata, L 822 Rcw« ’■ reac- 
tionary proteat againet, L 328 
troahlee of, a 69 J part Urn *oti 
hoatll* to, IL 54. 

PMloacmhy Bn" " *" a diaguri at 
mtmln. at Pari*, L 193 ) draw 
bhn to the eaaentlal In nil Igkm 
1 220 Voltaire’* no perfect, 

Lsia 

Rill poo, Jean Marie, Rou~ a 
tnffuenca on, a 316. 

Plato, Mi republic, L 112 Mi in 
0 moo on B 00 * 0 * 0 . L 140, 
825, w. HE tan on Mi Law*, 
a 178, 

Playi (rtaga), R umwa n i letter 
co, to IT Alembert, L 311 Mi 
tUwi of, L 323 Jtremy CoHiar 
and Boaaoet on, 1 3*8 | to 
Ganm, 1 833, 384 , w. : Rom- 
•can, Yoltaire, and B'Alwnbcrt 
oo, 1 332-337 

PI March, Ra"**— ilorefbr L 18, 

PJntooracy new fitnlti L 195. 

Pompadour IT H m« de, and Ua 
Jaarita, a 64. 
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Poul\ crro (priest) converts Rous 
scau to Romanism, n 31-35 
Pope, his Essay on Man translated 
hy Voltaire, 3 309 , Berlin 

Acadcmj and Lessing on it, i 
310, n , criticism on it hj 
Rousseau, i 312 , its general 
position reproduced hy Rous 
scan, x. 315 

Popelinitre, M de, i 211 
Positiv o know ledge, i 7 8 
Press, freedom of tlic, ii 59 
Prdvost, Abbd, l 48 
Projcl pour VLdttcalwn, i 00, « 
Property, private, evils ascribed 
to 1 . 157, 185 , Robespierre dis- 
claimed the intention of attack- 
ing, i 123, n 

Protestant principles, effect of 
development of, ii 140-147 
Protestantism, his conversion to, 
i. 220 , its influence on Rous- 
seau, l 221 

Rameau on Rousseau’s Muses 
Gatanies, i. 119, 211 , men- 
tioned, 291 

Rationalism, i 224, 225 , influence 
of Descartes on, i 225 
Reason, De Saint Pierre’s views 
of, i 244 

Reform, essential priority of social 
over political, n 43 
Religion, simplification of, l. 3, 
ideas of, in Pans, n 180, 187, 
207, 208 , Rousseau’s view of, 
n 220 , doctrines of, mGonom, 
n 223-227, also n , cunons 
project concerning it, hy Rous- 
seau, i. 817 , separation of spirit- 
ual and temporal powers deemed 
mischievous by Rousseau, u 
173 , in its relation to the state 
may be considered os of three 
kinds, iL 175 , duty of the 
sovereign to establish a civil 


confession of faith, n 176, 177 , 
positive dogmas of this, ii 17C , 
Rousseau's " pure Hobbism,” 
ii 177 Sec Savojard Vicar 
(Emilias), ii 250, 281 
Rcnou, Rousseau assumes name 
of, i 129 , ii 312. 

Reflation, Chnstmn, Rousseau's 
controversy on, with Archbishop 
of Pans, H 80 91 
Itticnci, Rousseau’s relinquishing 
socioly, i, 199 , description of 
his life in tho isle of St Peter, 
m the, ii. 109-115 , their stjlc, 
in 314 

Revolution, French, pnnciples of, 
i. 1, 2 , benefits of, or other 
wise, ii 54 .Babocnfon, n 123, 
124, 7i , the starting point in 
tho lustorj of its ideas, ii 100 
Revolutionary process and ideal 

i 4, 5 

Revolutionists, difference among, 
i. 2 

Richardson (tho novelist), n 25, 
28 

Richcliou’s bnef patronage ot 
Rousseau, i 195, 302 
Riviirc, do In, ongin of societ), 

ii 150, 157 , anecdote of, n 
156, 157, n 

Robccq, Madamo de, ii 50 
Robespierre, n. 123, 134, 100, 
178, 179 , bis “ sacred ngbt 
of insurrection,” in 188, n , 
Rousseau’s influence on, u 315 
Rousseau, Didicr, i. 8 
Rousseau, Jean Baptiste, i. 61, u 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, influence 
of bis writings on France and 
the American colonists, n 1, 2 , 
on Robespierre, Paine, and 
Chateaubriand, i 3, his place 
as a leader, l. 8 , starting point, 
of his mental habits, i 4 , 
personality of, i 4 , influence on 
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tha c om m on paople, L 6 his 
tbit and ajk«Lj L 8 ; pedl 
rre*, L 8, «. parents, i. 10, 11 
mflntnee up on hia of hi* 
father ■ L 11 13 

ti* r — .llnj in childhood, L 12, 
13 | low of Plntarch, L 13 
early jmn, L 13, 14 ; sent to 
school at Boaaey L 15 j doted 
oration of his moral character 
there, L 17 ; Indignation it an 
Unjust pmiliiimtnt, L 17 18: 
laarcs school, L £0 ; ytnrthfni 
life it Ocmti, L fS 23 ; his 
remarks on Its character L 21 j 
■ n^n Intel of it, L 32, 21 j his 
leading error u to the adnea 
tion of tin L 15, ^ } 

religions tretnln^l. 25 ; apprsc 
ticoi hip, L 25 | boyish doings, 
L °7 » t«n' erf kii 
L 27 : nmi iwij L 29 | re- 
ociTod by tin iridt of Con 
Bfpd’ i 31 sent to llsdame 
do wtrena, L 34 | it Turin, 
L 35 | hypocritical lvu ^rioa 
to Roman Oifk*iW™ L 37 ; 
nwtlT*, L 38 i registry ofhia be p- 
t Wm , L 18, w. ; his tarlora coe 
ditkm, L 39 j low of mwlc, L 
39 ; tc - Tnr x. iemnt to t Tad me 
da Vfircallli, L 39 ) hi* theft, 
Jjing, and ujju-j Car it, L 39, 
40 ; baeoacs aarant to Ootmt 
erf Gosmn, L llj di 1—1 
L IS j ol lull, to Madams da 
Wintn, L 15 Mi tempera 
wait, L 46, i7 i ta turning 
for the priesthood, bat pro- 
DOunead too stupid, i 57 ; trlaa 
unuia, L 57 { ‘timidly aban 
docs his companion, L 53, 
goes to Pretburg. N»onJi 1 i T and 
Puis, L 01, 01 ; ccojsctnral 
chronology of his moTtmenti 
about thJa time. L 62, a. j km 


of vagabond life, L C G3 } 
«5*ct upon him of hit inter 
Lvum with tba poor L 63 
beemrj* eladc to a land nr 
wyor at CfcamWri, L 69 j Ufa 
there, L 09 7 2 tU-faealth and 
ret iremen t to Lea Chaimrites, 
L 73 > bis latest recollection f 
this time L 75-77 ( his “ form 
of worship L 77 i low of 
natore, L 77 78 j notion of 
drity L 77 j peculiar tntelkc 
teal fdVJ'T-ii, L 81 criticism 
on himself, L 53 want of logic 
In hie mental constitution, L 
35 j effect cm him of Voltaire a 
Letters on the E n glish, L 86; 
self training, L 36 ( mistaken 
method of it, L 86, ?7 j writes 
a o ’t L 89; enjoyment 
of rwral Ufa at Lea Channel tea, 
L 91, 92 robe lied me d* 
Warena, L 02 j leaves her L 
93 . di-,. jjuncy Let m dates 
of his latten and tha Coafe*- 
tkma, L 93 : takes a tatershtp 
at Lyons, i 95 corwiemn* tha 
practice of writing lati L 
96, «. | i Liiyju. hia tutorship, 
and goes to Paris, i. 97 j re- 
ception thare, L 98-100 j ap- 
pointed secretary to Freeds 
Aral >lrw at Venice, L 100- 
106 in quarantine at Genoa, 
L 10f j hia eetfm t of French 
melody L 105 j Mull, to 
Parii, L 106 1 bacemea ac 
qn Inter! wtlh Theresa La Vas- 
■enr, L 106 , hia eondaet criti 
cisad, L 107 118 j simple life, 
L 118: letter to her L 115- 
119 j hia pu «ly L 119 j 
benomee aocretary to Mad it># 
Dairfn and bar sas-tn law 1L 
da FrencceU, L 1 1 9 sands hia 
children to tha fonndiUg hoe- 
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pital, n 120, 121 , paltry 

excuses for the crime, l 121- 
126 , his pretended marriage 
under the name of Renou, i 
129 , his Discourses, n 132- 
186 (see Discourses) , mutes 
essays for academy of Dijon, L 
132, origin of first essay, l 
133-137 , his “visions” for 
thirteen years, i 138 , evil 
effect upon himself of the first 
Discourse, nl38, of it, the second 
Discourse and the Social Con- 
tract upon Europe, l 138 , his 
own opinion of it, i. 138, 139 , 
influence of Plato upon him, 
l 146 , second Discourse, i. 
164 , his “ State of Nature,” 
1 169 , no evidence for it, l. 
172 , influence of Montesquieu 
on him, n 183 , inconsistency 
of his views, i 124 , influence 
of Geneva upon him, n 187, 188 , 
his disgust at Parisian philo- 
sophers, l. 191, 192, the two 
sides of his character, i 193 , 
associates m Paris, i 193 , his 
income, i 196, 197, n , post of 
cashier, l 196 , throws it up, 
L 197, 198 , determines to earn 
his living by copying music, i 
198, 199 , change of manners, 
l. 201 , dislike of the manners 
of his time, l 202, 203 , assump 
tion of a seeming cynicism, l. 
206, Grimm’s rebuke of it, l 
206 , Rousseau's protest against 
atheism, i. 208, 209 , composes 
a musical interlude, the Village 
Soothsayer, i 212 , his nervous- 
ness loses him the chance of 
a pension, n 213 , his moral 
simplicity, L 214, 216 , revisits 
Geneva, n 216 , re conversion 
to Protestantism, i. 220 , his 
friends at Geneva, L 227 , their 


effect upon him, i 227 , returai 
to Pans, i 227 , tho Hermitage 
offered him by Madame 
d’Epinay, n 229, 230 (and t b 
n ) , retires to it against the 
protests of his friends, i 231, 
his love of nature, n 234, 235, 
236 , first days at the Hermi- 
tage, n 237 , rural dehnum, l 
237 , dislike of society, i 242 , 
literary scheme, i 242, 243 , 
remarks on Saint Pierre, i 246 , 
violent mental crisis, i 247 , 
employs his illness m writing 
to Voltaire on Providence, i 
250, 251 , his intolerance of 
vico in others, i. 254 , acquaint- 
ance with Madame do Hou- 
detot, l 255 269 , source of 
his irritability, l 270, 271 , 
blind enthusiasm of his ad 
mirers, i 273, also t b n , 
quarrels with Diderot, l. 275 , 
Grimm's account of them, i 
276 , quarrels with Madame 
d’Epinay, i 276,288, relations 
with Gnmm, i 279 , want of 
sympathy between the two, 
i 279 , declines to accompany 
Madame d’Epinay to Geneva, 
l 285 , quarrels with Grimm, 
i 285 , leaves the Hermitage, 
l 289, 290 , aims m music, 
i 291 , letter on French music, 
i 293, 294 , writes on music 
m the Encyclopedia, i 296 , 
his Musical Dictionary, l. 296 , 
scheme and principles of his 
newmusicalnotation,i.269 , ex- 
plained, n 298, 299 , its practi 
cal value, i 299 , his mistake, 
n 300 , minor objections, 1 . 
300 , his temperament and 
Genevan spirit, i. 803 , com- 
pared with Voltaire, l. 804, 
305 , had a more spiritual 
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element thin YolUtre, L 306 ; 
It* Inflwoc* In Franer, L 307 
early re' tin** with Voltaire, L 
303 letter to him on bit poem 
cm the aarthqwka it Iilbem, 
L 312, 313, 314 reasons In a 
circle, L 313 ; gmtinnatlon of 
argument against Voltaire L 
313, 317 i corkrni notion about 
religion, L 317 craarrol* with 
Voltalr*,L31B,318 denounce* 
him as a trumpet of tseptsty 
L 320, *. i letter to D’Alembert 
on BUgs rUya, L 321 j true 
answer to hlj theory L 323, 
3*1 1 contrast* Pari* and Gen- 
era, L 327 323 ) hi* patriotism, 

L 329 330, 331 ; •uiuro of 
lerra u a poatio theme, L 331, ' 
335 1 cm Social roatllon of 
Women, L 335. Voltatra and 
D Alembert a criUebm cm hb 
Letter on Stag* Plays, L 838, 
337 i final break with Diderot, 

L 330 ) antnmWit* of hi* 
highest emtira efforts, IL 1 
friends at Montmorenay 0 . 2 
roads tha New Llikrtm to the 
Marfahala da Luxembourg, lh | 
2 unwtHingnaai to recelr* 
gifts, lh 6 ) Us relations with 
tha Daka *pd Xhmb#n da I 
Luxembourg, IL 7 mbunder 
•< rid tha frUndhnea* of Ma 
da m a do Bocfflen, IL 7 i palm 
life at Montmorency IL 8 \ 
II Urary Jealousy IL 85 last of 
hh paaaeM days, IL 0 adrlco I 
to a young man against tbo 
contwnplatiro life, IL 10 offen- 
elro form, of his good tense 
ctameming pciau^ullon of Prcu 
teata nts, tL 11 IS j cause of 
hi* unwfningTi#™ to roeslro 
gifts, 13, 14 owns hk nn 
grateful nature, IL 16 j IB- 


htunenred banter IL 16 hi* 
ctom+» l bodily suffering, tL 
16 think* of rnfdda, IL 10 
mi ci^Jod errea with Ura readers 
of the New Iteloba, IL 10 20; 
tha New Uelolsa, eritlduu on, 
iL •0*66 (see N*w ITelobs) ; hi* 
pnhlhhb^ difficulties, IL 68 
do taste tor martyrdom, tL 69 
60 enriooadliffltifcm between, 
LL 60 1 and Ualeshcrbes, IL 60 ; 
Indebted to Maltster be* hi the 
pnW le* t hn, of Emilia*, IL 61 
62 LLipwJ* Jarults, Jansrnlata, 
and philosopher* of plotting to 
crash the book, IL 63 Hm-lf 
counted tha lattar IL 

65 Eenlltna ordered to ba 
burnt by public eiecutksner 
on tha chair* of Lmllgtou* 
Undency and |U author to ba 
arrroted, IL fio } hb tight, B. 
67 literary Cw, ignition 00 the 
Journey to Bwitiertaod, IL 69 
contrast between him and Yol 
talre, IL 70 «xp la * a,l ea of his 
natural Ingratitude, IL 71 
ronehes tha canton of Barue, 
and ordered to quit It, fl. 72 j 
EmlUns and Bodal Contract 
c«deiTiTw 1 to ba publicly burnt 
at Genres, and author arrested 
If ha came there, IL 72, 73 
takes rofagn at Uotlen, lu 
doml bma of Frederick of 
Pmria, IL 73 1 eharaeteristio 
le«»ro to tha king, IL 74, 77 f 

pecuniary help from 
him, U. 76 [ hb home and 
haHts at UoUns, IL 77 78 
Yoltalro supposed to bars 
stirred up animosity again** 
him at GeMTa, IL 81 Arch 
bishop of Paris writ as against 
him, tL 33 ; hi* rrpjy and char 
acter at a conL cUlkt, fL 
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83-90, life at Val de- Travers 
(Motiers), 11 91-95 , lus gcner 
osity, u 93 , corresponds with 
tho Prince of Wurtemhorg on 
the education of the prince’s 
daughter, u 95, 96 , on Gibbon, 
li 96 , visit from Boswell, n 
98 , invited to legislate for 
Corsica, in 99, n , urges Boswell 
to go there, n 100 , denounces 
its sale by tho Genoese, n 102 , 
renounces his citizenship of 
Geneva, n 103 , his Letters 
from the Mountain, n. 104 , 
the letters condemned to be 
bumedatPana and the Hague, n 
105 , libel upon, il 105 , religious 
difficulties with his pastor, n 
106 , ill-treatment of, in parish, 
u 106 , obliged to leave it, 
li. 108 , his next retreat, il 108 , 
account in tho R&venes of his 
short stay there, il 109-115 , 
expelled by government of 
Berne, il 116 , makes an ex- 
traordinary request to it, il 
116, 117 , difficulties in find- 
ing a home, u. 117 , short stay 
at Strasburg, u 117, n , decides 
on going to England, il 118 , his 
Social Contract, and criticism 
on, il 119, 196 (see Social 
Contract) , scanty acquaintance 
with history, il 129 , its effects 
on his political writings, n 
129, 136 , his object in writing 
Emilius, il 198 , his confession 
of faith, under the character of 
theSavoyardVicar{seeEmihu8), 
il 257-280 , excitement caused 
by his appearance m Pans in 
1765, n 282 , leaves for Eng- 
land m company with Hume, 
il 283 , reception m London, 
il 283, 284 , George in gives 
him a pension, it 284 , his love 


for Ins dog, ii 286 , finds a 
homo at Wootton, iL 286 , 
quarrels with Hume, il 287 , 
particulars in connection with 
it, n 287-296 , his approaching 
insanity at tins pcnod, il 296 , 
the preparatory conditions of 
it, n 297-301 , begins writing 
the Confessions, n 301 , their 
character, il 301 - 304 , life at 
"Wootton, n 305, 306 , sudden 
flight thence, il 306 , kindness 
of Mr Davenport, ii 306, 307 , 
his delusion, n 307 , returns 
to France, u 308 , received at 
Fleury by the elder Mirabeau, 
ii. 310, 311 , the pnnce of 
Conti next receives 1dm at 
Trye, ii. 312 , composes the 
second part of the Confessions 
here, ii. 312 , delusion returns, 
il 312, 313 , leaves Trye, and 
wanders about the country, il 
312, 313 , estrangement from 
Theresa, il 313 , goes to Pans,n. 
314 , writes his Dialogues there, 
u 314, again earns his living by 
copying music, u. 315 , daily life 
m, u. 315, 316 , Bernnrdm St 
Pierre’s account of him, il 317- 
321 , his veneration for Fdnelon, 
il 321 , his unsocinhty, n 322 , 
checks a detractor of Voltaire, 
ii. 324 , draws up his Con- 
siderations on the Government 
of Poland, ii 324 , estimate of 
theSpanish,iLS24, his poverty, 
n 325 , accepts a home at 
Ermenonville from M Girardna, 
il 826 , his painful condition, 
ii 326 , sudden death, n 326 , 
cause of it unknown, n 326 (see 
also# n ), his interment, ii 326, 
finally removed to Pans, il 328 

Saxnte Beuvl on Konssean and 
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dTtin»y L 279 n. 
cm Bar a, IL 40. 

feint Ocnnaln, IL <1*, Ibmaeao t 
letter to, L 123. 

feint Jn»t, IL in, 133; hb 
political Te*ulatk«n,B.133,*-; 
Van of hu (yitem, IL IS® 
agaiort tb* alhebt*, 1L 170 

feint Lambert, L 214 ; offer* 
Ho-ra*-* a bom* In Iiomtoe, 

IL 117 

feint Pierre, Abbl de, P-oc»e*n 
arrange* p*per* 1. 214 hb 
rWwi concerning rteeoo, A; 
boldnee* of kb obcmllooi, L 
246. 

feint riene, Bemarilln (la, accrront 
of bli rMt to Ro"»- y at ferb, 
IL SI 7 521 

fend, V«Uina(L ( l.fl a. j ferny 
1 nrf—p*, L W m. ancestry 
of, L 121. *. 

fe .£<*, cod* of mormli of, L 178- 
170, «. 

Barege (tat*, adraataja* of, Rocr- 
KM t letter to Voltaire, L Sl_ 
ferny prieet* of, jwoeelytber*, L 
80, 31, S3 (tl*> A a.) 
femyard Vicar the, origin of 
character of, IL 267 280 (w* 
EmQlnsV 

BcMTWt oo R<" u, 0- 103 (sbo 
A a.) | Bo*’**'** 1 ■ teflnenr# on, 
IL SIS. 

fe, O— , tL ISO. 

Stnrpll V«Hn*i, the rerdntianary 
jiuoc and ld*al of, L 4 ; In 
refanao* to Roo«rrm a matte, 
L ML 

Social omwbr'''* theory aad de- 
flnltkm of, IL 234, 235; lb* 
graat agent tn foatering, IL 

2S7 

Social Contract, tha, 111 effect of, 
an Europe, L 138 j L^l log 
of tt* oornpodtJon, L 177 Lb** 


of, L 188 J Ita bannfnl dream* 

L 210 Influence of, IL 1 » rri» 
of, and. dlfikoltle* In pa bibb, 
tag, LL 59 crdcrol to be bernt 
at Oeoara* IL 72, 73, 101 ; de 
tailed crttkbm of, IL 119-190 
Itoaasean diametrically u^^ecd 
to lb* dominant belief of hit 
day tn brawn perfectibility IL 
119 object of the work, IL 
120 ; main position of tha two 
D 1 ^<aj mJ p ren op tn tt, U. 1 20 
bfloenced by Locke, tL 120; ita 
rmeritfcal, tOogV-al principle*, 
(L 123, 1 1 1 It* Impractleabla- 
dw, IL 123 | nature of hb 
Hhatratkm*, 11 123 183; the 
goepel of lha Jacobin*," IL 
132, IKS | tha deaperate abem- 
dlty of It* aaaumptlona jar* It 
pow*r In th* dmn^*ner( of 
tha Umea, IL 186-141 1 *omi of 
Its T" 'tn rary eoorenknt for 
ruling Jacobi**, IL 142; it* 
central conception, the aor*- 
rdgnty of people*, IL 144 ; 
Ilctueeau not Ita Inrentor IL 
141 145; thb to be dlatln 
jnbhed from doctrine of right 
of wbjecte to depoe* prtncea, 
IL 148 Boeial Contract Idea of 
gonnusot, probably derirtd 
from Locke, IL 160 ; faleeoe** 
of It, IL 163, 154 origin of 
aodety IL 164 111 effect# on 
R a * 1 * an • political ipacabtion, 
IL 166; what constitute* the 
■u md^ty IL 158 ; ILiujk** ■ 
Social Contract different from 
that of Hobbes, H. 159 ; Locke a 
tndefislteseae on, IL 1 50 attri 
bate* of ■urudjnty IL 163 ; 
confederation, IL 164, 166 ; hb 
rlWbwrtloo between fjrraai aad 
dajet, IL 169, a. ; dbtingubhw 
oncititntkm of the (tat* from 
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that of the government, 11 170 , 
scheme of an elective ansto 
cracy, u, 172 , similarity to the 
English form of government, u 
173 , the state in respect to re 
ligion, u. 173 , habitually illo- 
gical form of his statements, u 

173, 174 , duty of sovereign to 
establish civil profession of 
faith, li 175, 176 , infringe- 
ment of it to be punished, even 
by death, u. 176 , Rousseau's 
Hobbism, u. 177 , denial of his 
social compact theory, n 183, 
184 , futility of his disquisi- 
tions on, u. 185, 186 , his de- 
claration of general duty of 
rebellion (arising out of the 
universal breach of social com- 
pact) considered, u 188 , it 
makes government impossible, 
n 188 , ho urges that usurped 
authority is another valid 
reason for rebellion, u. 190 , 
practical evils of this, u. 192 , 
historical effect of tho Social 
Contract, n 192 195 

Social quietism of some parts of 
New Heloisa, n 49 
Socialism Morolly, and De Mably, 
lL 52 , what it is, n. 159 
Socialistic theory of Morelly, l 
158, 169 (also i. 158, n ) 
Society, Anstotle on, l 174 , 
D’Alembert’s statements on, l 

174, n , Parisian, Rousseau 
on, i 209 , dislike of, i, 242 , 
Rousseau’s origin of, u 153 , 
true grounds of, h 165, 156 

Socrates, i 131, 140, 232, u 
72, 273 

Solitude, eighteenth century nd 
turns of, L 231, 232 
Solon, u. 133 

Sorbonne, the, condemns Emilias, 
ii 82 


Spectator, the, Rousseau’s liking 
for, i. 86 

Spinoza, dangerous speculations 
of, 1.143 

Stael, Madame de, 1 . 217, n 
Stage players, how treated in 
France, 1 322 
Stage plays (see Plays) 

State of Nature, Rousseau’s, l 
159, 160 , Hobbes on, 161 
(see Nature) 

Suicide, Rousseau on, n 16 , a 
mistake to pronounce him m 
capable of, n 19 
Switzerland, l 330 

Tacitus, i. 177 

Theatre, Rousseau's letter, object- 
ing to the, l 133 , his error in 
the matter, i 134 
Theology, metaphysical, Des- 
cartes’ influence on, l. 226 
Theresa (see Le Yasseur) 
Thought, school of, division be- 
tween rationalists and emotion- 
alists, i, 337 

Tome Sol-fa notation, close corre- 
spondence of the, to Rousseau’s 
sybtem, i, 299 

Tronckm on Voltaire, i. 319, n , 
321 

Turgot, i. 89 , his discourses at 
the Sorbonne in 1750, i 155 , 
the one sane eminent French 
man of eighteenth century, i. 
202 , his unselfish toil, i 233, 
u. 193 , mentioned, il 246, 294 
Turin, Rousseau at, l. 84-43 , 
leaves it, i 45 , tries to learn 
Latin at, l. 91 

Turretim and othei rationalisers, 
l 226 , his works, 1 . 226, n 

Univarsb, constitution of, dis 
cussion on, i 311 317 
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ViOAitccfD UTX, lbm*eon ■ loro 

of, L 63, 63. 

\ald*Trerexi,lL 77} Ro"— « ■ 
Uf* In, IL 01 05. 

\ aaacnr Thera* IV" Ro^J**«n ■ 
Qrri acqualntmce with, L 1W 
107 alao ib. «- their Ufa to- 
gether L 110-113 } w*H be- 
friended, 1L 80 n. i her «rfl 
character IL 3M. 


Wurenargnea oa 1 b 5 ' 

rilnei, 1L SI. 

Vrnlcp, Hocwoaa at, 1- 100-10d. 

YereeEU, u*, RjuIioju 

•errant to, L 30 

Verdetln, Madame dt, ter khul 
no* to There**, IL 80, *. to 
Boa»e*n, IL 118, *- 

Village SootWyn- th* (Dr tin J* 
VOUgi), ecmpoeed at rwy. 
perfarmad at Fontainebleau and 

hail, L 211 ; m*rk*d • re- 
ed a tic* In French Wnic, L 
2SD 

Voltaire, L 2, 21 63 effect on 
Itoro — ti of hi* Latten on the 
Engll*h,L 36 iiprred** deroga- 
tory i«l aboot Bo” — ■ L 

101 u . } hi* "Pri™ do N* 
T*rre,”L110 j criticUra on Ron* 
kui lint DUcocr*®! L 147 

affect oa hi* worh of hi* coss 
moa HSM, L 165 } arokl* th* 
■ooUty of Pert*, L 101 hi* 
uuuTiimiaO to Tbwa Irrn L 220, 
221 ririetnre* cm Dow end 
L2S0 hli poll 
firm tn th# el|jit**nth century 
L 301 genarel dlflorwo* be- 
tween, end Boo**e*», L 301 
elcng tn the r»Hcrr>«lbtlB *ctool 
of Wider L 306} on Bon • 
aecood IAwwne, L 363 bl» 
po*m an tho ^rtlWTieio oT 
liibcm, L 309 310 i fall «jm 
pithy irtth mCWcg, L oil* 


311 } entreated by Boowsaa to 
drew op a dril profewion of 
religion* filth, L 317 J di- 
ncroeed by Itomrenn u a 
trumpri of bnplriy " L 317 
320, ■- : hla rtlln and mockrry 
Irritated floatwin, L 319 
what b* wu to hi* con temper 
arW«, L 321 the great play 
writer of the time, L 321 Ida 
critldim of Rooweani Letter 
on th* Theatre, L 333 hi* In 
dignatloa at wrong, 0. 11 
ridJcnl* of tha N«w llelotaa, IL 
34 } W*» amragecn* than Bona- 
area ti. 65 j eontreri between 
th* two, L 99 IL 76 ; rnppoeed 
to bare atlired op anlmoaUy at 
Genera against Ronaaean, 1181 J 
deni re It, IL 81 2 hi* notion of 
bow tha matterwonldend, IL 81 
hi* fleUenen, d. 83 on Ikxx*- 
i«an * uuc«.Uoo with Conic*. 
IL 101 2 hi* ndloaojdilad Die 
Uonary bornt by order at Pari*, 
IL lO*} hi* pink* of Emfll *, 
IL 267 prtnre agent in intro- 
ducing t-npUVb dalim Into 
France, H 252 impacted by 
ftooreean of haring written Ibi 
pretended letter from lb* King 
of rrarei*, H -88 lari wlalt to 
Paria, IL 32L 

Waunra, Ronoeana lore L 
63, 

Walpolo, Horace, writer of tha 
preteoded letter from tb* King 
of Pnxaia, IL 233, w, adrl»» 
Iltnn* not to pubffrii hla ac- 
ocrant of Bern • (juu *1 
with him, LL 295. 

Vfar ariring ont of the rttcterokm 
to the crown of Poland, L 71 
Warant, V d da, '* 

iatrodoctlon to, L 94 ( her per 
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sonal appearance, i 31 , rcccncs 
Rousseau into her house, i 43 , 
her early life, i 48 , character 
of, i 49 51 , goes to Paris, i 59 , 
receives Rousseau at Chambdn, 
and gets him employment, l 
09 , her household, i 70 , re 
moves to Les Charmottes, i 73 , 
cultivates Rousseau’s taste for 
letters, i 85 , Saint Louis, her 
patron 6amt, i 91 , revisited 
by Rousseau in 1754, L 21G , 
herdeath m poverty and wretch 
edness, l 217, 218 (also l 
219, n) 


Wcslcyanism, ii 258 
Women, Condorcet on social posi- 
tion of, l 335 , D’Alembert and 
Condorcet on, i 335 
Wootton, Rousseau’s homo at, n 
280 

World, divine government of, 
Rousseau vindicates, i 312. 
Wilrtcmberg, correspondence be- 
ween Pnncc of, and Ronsscau, 
on the education of the littlo 
princess, n 95 , becomes reign- 
ing duke, iL 95, n , seehspermis- 
sion for Rousseau to live in 
Vienna, n 117. 


ThP END 


Pnntcd ly R &. R. Clark, Edinburgh 
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